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HISTORY OF INDIA 


CHAPTER Tftll. 

THE DAWN OF EMPIRE. 

# 

Section I ; Change in the Company’s position-;— Section 2 ; The Nepalese 
• war and minor disturbarihes — Section 3 ; The Pindari war, 

, Section i. — The new Governor-General, Lord Moira, was of 
that excellent Anglo-Irish stock, wliich, from the days of Sir 
Kyre Coote to those of Lord Roberts, has supplij^ British 
India with so many tine officers.* As Colonel Rawdon, he 
had been distinguished — so far as distinction was to be had 
there — in the American war, where he attained the post of 
Adjutant-General, and learned the art of strategy. After 
his return to Europe he was created Baron Rawdon ; and, 
about 1793 succeeded his father who had been raised to 
the peerage as Earl of Moira. Two years later he took„ 
part in the attack of the French royalists on. Quibemn, 
which was so signally defeated by Hoche. A favourite of 
the Prince of Wales, he followed the Whigs, and in 1806 
obtained the post of Master-general of the Ordnance. After a 
few years of London life, and the political activity of which we 
have already had a glimpse, he was imposed on India by the 
will of his master — now become Regent. Moira had by this 
time attained his 59th year, an age at which modern* Indian 

* Such were also the Wellesleys, Gillespie, C. Napier, Gough, the Law- 
rences, and h^yo. ^ • 
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3 ^ HTSTORV OF INDIA. 

officials are^tisually superannuated : he h^d no better record but 
that of a fair soldier and a zealous cQurtier ; and he was under- 
taking the Herculean task of governing an unknown country 
with the additional duties of Commander«*-in*Chief, and under 
entirely new conditions. 

Before relating the events of the epoch so singularly opened, 
it will be well to give some conception of these changes, and 
of the causes by which they were produced* The iuthority of 
the ^Company, which hlrf chafed Wellesley and shackled 
Barlow and Minto, was no longer to impede the spread of the 
Empire ; and the manner of this emancipation must now be 
briefly reviewed. 

The Company had obtained a renewal of the Charter in 1793, 
as we have already noticed ; on which occasion attempts were un* 
successfully made by Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol, to secure^ 
a share in the Eastern trade.* But, indeed, the existing state 
of things was not without its recommendations, and the acts 
of so remote a period ought not to be altogether judged from 
the j)oint of view that offers itself a hundred years later. In 
1793 a great deal remained to be done before the public mind 
became convinced that the Eastern trade could be safely 
thrown open. In China there was but one port, Canton ; but 
it was watched and regulated by'a strong and jealous Govern- 
ment. In India difficulties of the opposite nature existed. 
Therp could not well be treaty-ports, for want of a valid native 
government, with which to make treaties. There were strong 
reasons why the King of Great Britain should not conquer the 
various Statesf of India by means of his own armies, or rule 
them through his own 4 <itninistrators. So a compromise was 
adopted, for which the Declaratory Act of 17^8 hoiiiJf in some 
degree, prepared the way : provision being madfSikfbr a small 
allotmeht of tannage to private trade, the monopoly of the 
Company had been in general renewed for another twenty 


* V. Vol, I p. 290, 
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THE DAWN OF EMPIRE.* 

years ; the presence of Europeans not connected with the 
Company continued to ^e forbidden ; and the interdict was 
made expressly to include persons Undertaking to go tp India 
as missionaries , or instructors of the people. Whether con- 
sciously or not, the men of those days were avoiding the errors 
of the Portuguese, who had lost the trade that they had tried 
to carry on with no chartered company and no territorial 
empire, bi%;with ardent efforts for religious proselytism. 

But in 1^3 times were a good d«al changed; and such ^ulcs 
mightwell be considered open to discussion, evep atiiong those 
who might have thought the matter plain twenty years earlier. 
Qfuestions of deep import had arisen ; as for instance in the 
Persian business when the Governor-General (Lord Minto), 
had claimed a right to send an ambassador to Teheran on the 
express ground that the Company’s Government was vested 
with sovereign power within its own borders ; and in that 
character had, as he said, been acknowledged by^ the Shall. 
“This acknowledged character,” Minto added, “as it constituted 
the basis so it must form the cement of our external relations,” 
This was plain speaking, and conveyed a challenge almost 
bound to be taken up by Parliament and the King’s Cabihet. 
The matter of Sovereignty was seen to involve two questions ; 
If the Company was a Sovereign ought Sovereigns to trade ? 
If it were engaged in trade ought it to be a Sovereign? These 
questions soon began to engage the attention of politicians 
when once they had been perceived ; but there still remained 
minor points hardly less interesting to Parliament and the public 
at large. One was the point of patronage : ff the Company 
were abolished would not the nomlhation to Indian adminis- 
trative posts and military comrnissions, falling into the hands 
of MimsterS) add a mass of influence which*would enable the 
party in power to^ corrupt the Cennmons and the ^nstituen- 
cies, so that it might* become immovable and autocratic ? That 
was one important point: another being as to missions and 
missLonari^. If the Company were Jo be maintained what 
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precautions cwould have to be taken against the dangers 
indicated by the mutiny at Vellore,, on one hand, and by 
Minto’s recent action, on the other? 

The subject of the widest national interest was, and perhaps 
is still, the Eastern trade. In those days, certainly, when the 
British Isles still grew their own food, it was natural that an 
ideal should exist that the best relations between India and 
England was this: that the former should take tljf^ manufac- 
tures of the latter, paying for them in raw material, at the 
lowest possibly rates. In early days it had not been so ; if, in- 
deed, any ideal had at all been formed ; but it may rather be 
said that the existence of the East India Company had beaai 
required and maintained by the impossibility of obtaining an 
ade^iuate supply of nutmegs and tea, pepper and piece-goofJs 
through any instrumentality equally convenient and trusty. An 
important modification, however, occurred about the beginning 
of the 19th century. ‘ The Company’s agency might still be 
useful in regard to tea, but spices wrere easier to come by, now ; 
wliile, as to piece-goods, the enormous improvements in 
machinery for twisting and spinning, and the introduction of 
steam-power, had made it possible to produce fabrics, at home, 
whose cheapness almost forbade importation. In 1808 the 
value of imported Indian textiles had fallen from three millions 
sterling to little over four hundred thousand pounds : and the 
trade of the Company was so disorganised that the Court of 
Directors had to call home their cash-balances. In September 
of that year Mr. Dundas, the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, sent a letter to the “ Chairs,” in which he informed them 
that the propriety of renev?ihg the Charter was about to be con- 
sidered by the Government, and invited them to submit to the 
early decision of Parliament any arguments that they might 
desire to*urge against the abolition of the Company, To this 
the Chairs made answer that they could and would presently 
^bow that the maintenance of their commercial monopoly and 
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of their political power was alike desirable in thf interests of 
both themselves and th# public, i.e., of “ Engiand and India 
alike,” as we should now phrase it. ’ 

A Select Committee of the Commons was appointed, which 
during the next four years examined many witnesses of con- 
spicuous knowledge and importance; all the arguments for and 
against the commercial and political claims of the Company, 
were discu^ed in the pi-ess and debated ih both chambers of 
the legislature; in November, statutory notice wa%5ent 

to the Court of Directors by the Speaker, signifying that the 
Company *s commercial privileges would cease on the roth 
Afiril, 1814, Th^t notice, indeed, was only formal, and did not, 
by itself, preclude the possibility of renewal; nevertheless, the 
tenor of all that Mn Dundas wrote was decidedly in the direc- 
^tion of non-renewal. He even intimated a design of amalga- 
mating the Company’s troops with the Royal Army. Early in 
1812, the President, who, on the death of his father, had become 
Lord Melville, explicitly apprised the Directors that he 
remained entirely unconvinced by any of the arguments urged 
in favour of their commercial monopoly, excepting so far as 
the Canton trade was concerned. On this the Directors took 
earnest action; and, after duly consulting their constituents, the 
“ proprietors ” (as the shareholders of the Company were 
called), preferred their petition for renewal on 7th April, 1812, 
The attention of the mercantile community was now. fully 
aroused ; and petitions on the other side poureci into ihe 
Lower House, alike from London, which desired to inherit the 
Company’s monopoly, and from , the mercRants of the 
outports ” of Liverpool, etc., who wished that all monopoly 
should be swept away. • 

In May Ihe Prime Minister was assasinated, and the unsuc- 
cessful attempt at Cabinet-making by Lord Moira toot place 
which ha$ been already mentioned as the cause of that noble- 
man’s appoiijjinent to India. Two politicians acquainted with * 
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the affairs that country were appealed to, the Marquis of 
Wellesley and Mr. Canning; but thqy both declined to take 
office, as also did the Whig peers, Lords Grey and Grenville ; 
nevertheless the views of these four statesmen, did not allow of 
their joining in a complete or formal Opposition. The Earl of 
l^uckinghamshire, who had governed Madras for^^ four years 
towards the end of the last century, succeeded Melville at the 
Board of Control. His views, as Indian Ministe|^ were even 
more opposed to the clasps of the Company than had been 
those of his, predecessor. He was in favour of a drastic 
treatment ; and at first proix)sed that if the Company should be 
permitted to preserve commercial privileges, it should be tian 
condition of a total abandonment of all political power. He 
considered that the separation ^ these two functions was 
absolutely essential to the future of India, where the adminis- 
tration had been often crippled by the diversion to commercial 
ejdgencies of funds required for purposes of State. The 
Company, on learning this, presented a fresh petition to either 
House of Parliament, repeating former arguments, insisting 
that the one function was necessary to the efficiency of the 
other, and both to the welfare of India and Great Britain. 

And now opened the final straggle. On the 22 March, 1813 
Lord Castlereagh, who, though nominally only Foreign 
Secretary, was Leader in the Commons, submitted a scries of 
resolutions to a Committee of the whole House ; the general 
purport being the maintenance of the Company as a political 
pow er, with the complete opening of all the Eastern trade ex- 
cepting that to Canton. A similar measure was introduced by 
Buckinghamshire in the"^ Lords. 

« In the debates that followed much ability was shown on 
both sides. As to the political question, indeed, ^ino general 
difference of opinion appeared. There Was a strong feeling 
that the distribution of appointments, the “patronage” as it 
^ was called, was safer in the hands of the Directors than else- 
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where ; while most public men, whether in office or only in 
expectatioDi were alike satisfied with a system which gave^ 
Ministers practical powei^ yet left n)ost of the responsibility on 
other shoulders. The struggle, therefore, was really over the 
Indian trade, • On that subject some of the most eminent 
officials (retired, or at home oh furlough), were examined as 
witnesses, find deposed in favour of the Company. Manro4l 
particular ^poke strongly and shrewdly; making much, as did 
also his old friend Malcolm, of the dangers that might follow 
on the unrestricted admission of iiflsponsible Europeans into 
the country. He pointed out the friction and disputes between 
t|^e$e men and the natives that must from time to time arise ; 
and showed that for such friction no real legal remedies were 
pK>vlded by Indian institutions* In these opinions he was sup- 
ported by the two most distinguished Anglo-Indian civil officers 
then living, Lord Teignmouth and the venerable Warren Has- 
tings. That they were not altogether wrong is proved by the 
sulBequent indigo difficulties of Bengal, and by the continual 
troubles and tinkerings in judicial procedure that have since 
disquieted the country, from the days of Lord W. Bentinck to 
those of the Marquess of Ripon* But, when these witnesses 
went on to state that the trade with India was unlikely to 
increase, they were not ^only on less firm ground, but the 
expectation, had it been better based, ought to have afforded 
a neutralisation of their other objection. Munro alone showed 
grounds for his views, which were, moreover, much more 
moderate and reasonable than those of other witnesses od the 
same side. In stating actual ascertained facts concerning the 
very small average expenditure oi Jthe natives on secondary 
wants,* he showed reason for anticipating no great immediate 
expansion of commerce between the two countries. He tlid | 

• According to the examination of a large populaticoi, Muiifo estimated 
this at no more than 25s. yearly per individual, taking an average of rich 
and poor* 
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more, indecyi ; for he went fir to asccount for the fact that the 
commerce so warmly contended for, was not a source of profit, 
except in the*one article. of tea, wi>ich it was not intended 
should be touched.^ 

On the subject of missions for the propagation of the 
British religious creeds, again, the experts were mostly hostile 
to change. They concurred in thinking that any interference 
by the Government in this direction would not only, she fraught 
with grave political dang^, but would be a detrirhent to the 
causfe of Christianity. Even Lord Tcignmoutfi, himself a 
leader of the "^Evangelicals and chairman of the Bible Society, 
was constrained to join, generally, in this opinion : he wioiij^ 
open a door to missionary enterprise, but abstain fronfi all 
approach to State aid ; and he added that it would be advisable 
to leave the local Government free to determine the amount 
of control to be exercised over persons so engaged. 

The House proceeded to take the evidence into consideration 
in its bearing on Castlereagh’s Resolutions; and a brisk debate 
occurred in Committee on the 31st May. The members con- 
nected with the Company brought up the usual arguments, 
alleging once more that the territories acquired by the Company 
belonged to the Company by right of conquest, and claiming 
to have proved that a mercantile monopoly was essential to the 
maintenance of sovereignty. The new scheme, by striking at 
the Company's commercial privileges, w*ould lead to its political 
decay, 'and ,so deprive the British Islands of advantages “ much 
too valuable to be sacrificed for a trifling reduction in the 
freight of Indian goods.” They once more brought up the 
danger of Eurapean immigration, and the somewhat incompat- 
ible estimate that no increase was likely to take place in the 
trade. 

These arguments were disposed of by Canning ; whS, though * 
hostile to Castlereagh personally, and not very friendly to the 
collective Cabinet, made a wise and moderate sj^eech in 
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support of the ResolutiohiS? In this he showed tht foresight — 
with some of* the flippancy — of a great mind dealing with 
inferiors : pointing out the exaggemted assumptions that had 
been made, both as to the habits of the natives and the character 
of European commercial agents. He -did .not believe in the 
immutabilify of Asiatic manners, or anticipate rebellion from 
immigrants whom he regarded as something of the nature of 
needy knfie-grinders. He could not admit the Company’s 
claims of absolute sovereignty, but was not unwilling that the 
servants of the Company should retain the cont];ol*of Ifima as 
a tmporary concession from Parliament. No other speech in 
the Commons was quite up to Canning’s intellectual level ; yet, 
as soon as the misstoq^ry question was approached, the earnest- 
ness of Mr. Wilberforce gave to the expression of his arguments 
in favour of the thirteenth Resolution a weight and dignity 
^wholly wanting oh the other side. The policy of that Resolu- 
tion was — after all — not of a very wide or alarming character : 
all that was contemplated being that the Government should 
not be debarred, by Statute, from licensing a certain number 
of Christian teachers to set sail for, and dwell in the territories 
subject to the East India Company. Wilb^^orce made two 
fine speeches'in support of this resolution ; ey ^crating — ^as was 
perhaps almost inevitable — the moral defects and evil results of 
the Hindu and Muhamadan religions ; and so affording an 
opening to the opponents of the plan ; but giving interesting 
instances of cruel practices arising out of Hinduism, and of the 
ease with which some of them had been put down by European 
officials. This, at least, was a solid basis of argament and one 
that has even now been only partijiliy explored. There are 
two kinds of practice, alike abhorrent to modern civilisation, 
yet by no means equal in their capacity of reform. Practices 
that are of little moral bearing, and merely affairs 8f taste 
and traditional custom, are hardly to be changed by a foreign 
ruler : hence such difficulties as imposing a new style of head- * 
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dress on sepoys, or making high-caste boys sit on the 
same school-bench as low-caste boys. But, as soon as the re- 
former touches on moraUiit is commonly seen that the human 
heart is alike in all parts of the world, and in almost every 
stage of civilisation. When Albuquerque prohibited widow- 
burning in Portuguese* India, when Wellesley forbade the 
exposure of infants on Saugor Island, they propoifbd changes 
which at once recommended themselves to the public con- 
science, and they were acclaimed as public benefactors. 

llfie upshot was that a large majority of tfie Commons 
accepted the ^principle that the same fair held should be left to 
the faith of the ruling nation as was open to the creeds of i{ie 
Muslims, Hindus, and other followers of other faiths. So i^, 
at least, there was nothing in the project that could offend 4 he 
most scientific ideas of the State’s duties. The rest was 
perhaps more questionable ; only ten thousand pounds a, year* 
was set aside for the education of the people from whose 
humble contributions the Government was already deriving an 
annual revenue of seventeen millions. At the same time pro- 
vision was made for the establishment of dignitaries of the 
Anglican denomination. On the Kesclutions a bill was framed 
which passed tlie Commons and went to the hereditary Cham- 
ber on 17th June. In the meanwhile their lordships had held 
an interesting debate of +heir own in the course of which 
several unexpected things took place. Lord Wellesley, who 
had Tomierly incurred the displeasure of the Directors for the 
encouragement which, as Governor-General, he had given to 
unlicensed trade (and who had even laid down in a despatch 
the principle that such «Ought to be the established practice), 
this same Wellesley now appeared as the champiotibf privilege 
and the apologist of monopoly. Nor was this only surprise 
which ihe debate (Qtli April, 1813) produced in the Lords^ 
The plans of the Government, were to a certain extent, 
espoused by Lord Grenville whom we lately saw rejecting the 

V 
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combination proposed by Lord Moira after the of Mr. 
Perceval. ^ 

Although ostensibly in opposition Grenville on the whole 
spoke for the Government : nay, more, he supported the 
measure with foresight and eloquence, not exceeded by Canning, 
and without that element of somewhat acrid pleasantry seldom 
absent from the speeches of the brilliant commoner Remem- 
bering tbit he had been a kinsman and colleague of Pitt, in 
Pittas best d^'s, he put the case upqp a higher plane than that 
of party, uttering truths never recognised before, whidi haveftince 
been approved by the experience of succeeding generations. 
Ghoing far beyond the plans of Government he thought that 
any renewal at all ought to be made subject to occasional 
. revision ; twenty years being a period far too long for farming 
out the sovereignty of sixty millions of souls, especially at that 
moment when twenty months might determine the fate of the 
whole British empire. If indeed British India were declared 
to be a portion of that Empire it might share its fortunes : 
but what respect could they expect foreign powers to 
show to a commercial association professing to exercise 
authority delegated by the extinct dominion of the ‘'Great 
Mogul ? ” ♦ 

Passing on to the mercantile aspect;" (trenville crushed the 
arguments of the Company's champions by a clear exposition 
of economic principles. The attempt to bolster-up trade with 
India by the exercise of dominion had been an economic 
failure. The Company had lost money by their trade with 
India in proportion to the growth of their political Sway ; the 
only par^f their trade that was •now profitable was China, 
where tK|f had never had any power, and where intercourse ^as 

^ ' I 

♦ This point was settled by Moira in the following year wh^n he passed 
by Delhi without paying a visit to Akbar Sh^, whom he refused to recog- 
nise as — even nominally — Emperor of Hindustan, which had been done by 
some of his m^ecessors. 
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restricted to. one port. Free the Indian trade, and the seif- 
interest of buyers and sellers would a'>on surmount all existing 
obstacles ; coihmerce must always increase by commerce, and 
industr}’ by industry : that was a universal law enforced by the 
necessity of things and proved by all experience. It was 
impossible that India could escape its action : tl^e extension 
of trade must promote industry and excite secondaiy wants. 

As for the patronage difficulty, Grenville acknowledged its 
existence, but could not^dmit that the retention o( Indian 
patronage by the Directors was the only alternative to its being 
made an engine of political ccrruption. It seemed to him 
that civil appointments might well be given to candidales 
chosen by competition ; he would not send them to a special 
college, but would give them an education at the Universit'es* 
in common with the youths of their time and position.* 

Such were spme of the leading ideas of this address, alike 
memorable for its originality and for the hold which its prin- 
ciples have taken on ail subsequent arrangements, Grenville 
here resembles Warren Hastings ; though in a minority of one, 
each laid down rules, or established principles, which have 
been found of durable application by succeeding statesmen. 
And, indeed, — even at the time- -one can readily believe that 
some of Grenville’s words fell like a presage upon the more 
intelligent members of the Company; for they speedily accepted 
the compromise offered by Ministers as better than total 
annihifation. Tlie history of the next twenty years shows that 
the arrangement finally arrived at in 1813 was not without 
elements of working utility. Undeniable as was the abstract 
truth of the views expressed by Buckinghamshire.^d Gren- 

The East Indian College had been opened in Hertford Cn^^le after the 
partial abregation of Wellesley's College of Fort William, It was removed 
to the still more isolated situation of Haileybury about 1809. This was 
much questioned at the time ; and Grenville’s plan is essentially that which 
hps since taken its place, w 
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ville, it must be admitted that the conditions theif existing in 
India were unfavourable* for the imniediate introduction of 
drastic political change. The Southern Peninsula, indeed, was 
fairly quiet ; in jthe Telugu and Tamil countries the patient 
labour of Munro and his colleagues was extending the arts of 
peace and c|flming the minds of men. But in Central India 
the Pindari desolation was extending ; Rajputana, wasting 
away under the oppressions of Sindia and the depredations of 
Amir Khan, was piteously invoking ^British protection ; \|Jiile 
Hindustan was in the state of France after the hundred years’ 
war. Audh was a scene of misgovernment and insecurity ; 
Roi&ilkhand and the Duab were full of turbulent barons, each 
with his castle garrisoned by disbanded soldiers — the dregs of 
tlielate wars — often unable to draw their pay, and dependent 
for subsistence on the plunder of the adjacent villages.* 

Such, then, was the state of affairs when Moira ’’elieved 
Minto in October 1813 ; becoming the first GoverhorOeneral 
under the new system. From his private journals we obtain a 
clear view of the principles on which he proposed to exercise 
his office. Without ever expressing the contempt of the 
Directors openly professed by his predecessor Lord Wellesley, 
he considered that India was, ultimately, under the Govern- 
ment of the Crown and Parliament of Great Britain ; and he 
conceived tliat our object ought to be to render the British 
Government paramount, in effect, if not declaredly ” (February 
6th, 1814). The difficulties in the way he did not ignore. In spite 
of Minto’s able financial policy, the surplus had disappeared 
under the drain caused by the orders of the Court of Directors. 
Hostile clouds were gathering, from* the Himalaya to the 
Vindya moiffitains \ and he recorded at the time that he saviT 

* A respectable agriculturist in Aidh asked a British officer, 1814, 
the same question that Elphinstone had been asked by the hermit, in 1802, 
as he marched l^ugh Cuttack— “ When are you going to take this 
wretched countrj^^ Hastings’s Journals," Vol. 1 ., p. 236.) 
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around him^“ the elements of a war more general than any that 
we have hitherto encountered (Joimial I., 47)* But he seems 
to have contemplated the Situation with the “ cheery stoicism ^ 
so common among British chiefs of that day ; he prepared boldly 
to make the best use of his imperfect resources \ and in the 
beginning of the hot season — when modern viceroys are com- 
fortably installed in an Alpine ch&let — ^be set out for a journey 
by boat to the Upper Provinces* For the next two years, the 
dauntless veteran remaiKted for the most part .under canvas, 
defying heat and pestilence at an age when most men crave 
repose; and carrying a vigilant eye and cheerful courage to 
every quarter in which his presence seemed most requiicd, 
from the banks of the Tapti to the foot of the Himalaya range. 

[The debates are well summarised in Marshman's second 
volume ; and, still more fully, in Wilson, Vol. VIL Lord 
Grenville’s speech — revised by himself — was published as a 
pamphlet in the same year.] 

Section 2. — In the note recorded by Moira, for his own 
use, on the 1st February, 1814, there is a sketch of the tasks 
to which he had to address liimself on assuming the reins of 
power. We shall refer to this interesting paper again ; for the 
present it is only interesting as showing that he did not include 
in the list any dispute with the State of Nepal. “ The differ- 
ences/’ so he writes, ** with the Nepaulese Government have 
been amicably settled.” Moira’s high and humane temper 
made him a lover of peace ;.and here, as in other cases, he 
hoped that the dispute had arisen out of a misunderstanding 
which candid hegotiation had removed. In so judging, however, 
he had not allowed for Ihe character of the people with whom 
he had to deal ; or with the spirit in which they regarded their 
situation. The proper territories of Nepal may betaken to be 
very mhcb what they are now, occupying nearly 5^ miles of 
the sub-Himalaya ; bounded on the north by the vaj^y the 
Sanpu, on the east by the small chiefdom c^N^khim, on the 
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west by the river Sarda— called " Kdli ” on |ls upifcr course — 
and looking south upon tile plains of Gorakhpoje atid Audh* 
Originally^ occupied by Mongolian ‘tribes, who adopted the 
creed of S^yd JMuni (Buddhism), it was entered, probably 
from -the Gangetic valley, by a set of Hindu immigrants — 
claiming to«be Brahmans and Rajputs — ^in the 12th century 
A.D. It hgs Been sometimes thought that the invaders came . 
from the west, through the Kamaun hills ; but the better 
opinion seems^that which traces thenf to Gorakhpore, and^hus 
accounts for the eye of desire which they continued ta<*cast in 
that direction. The name, in both cases, is connected with 
Gdfakh-Nath (the “Lord of Cowherds”) a title of the God 
Shiya. These people intermarried with the Mongolian women; 
and as they made their first capital at a place called Gurkha — 
pn the western side of the country — the./ got to be known as 
Gurkhdli^ or Gurkha, by which name they are still called. A 
miyed race, they exhibit s 6 me of the Tartar characteristics 
grafted on an Aryan base. Good-humoured and easily amused, 
they are of great pugnacity, with a love of punctilio not found 
incompatible with reckless falsehood. They usually obey the 
commands of their rulers ; but instances have occurred where 
SI bfepalese ministerial crisis has been solved by such crude 
expedients as pitching the members of the Cabinet out of the 
Pa^Ce windows. To understand such a national character 
one has to invest statesmen and warriors with some oi the 
attri^tes of ill-brought-up boys ; and for this, neither Moira 
nos: jris Council were at first prepared. The Gurkhas had 
expanded east and west ; they had cpnquered Ramaun, over- 
run the Doons of Dehra and Sirmur, and even built forts on 
the tJpper Sutlej. Unable to spread farther westward, owinj 
to ;Stro!^ opposition of Ranjit, the Raja of Lahore, and 
repiaessed on the northward by tlie Chinese, to whose empire 
they /^re feh^lor^^^ they resolved to claim the Ganges as 
^eir fi^therl^dundary. They commenced proceedings by • 

; tJttarrara Ubraiy 

Acoin; 
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laying claiim to two small districts beyond the forests at the 
foot of their hills above Gomkhpore# Tlie Britisb-^vrho had 
obtained these tracts as grants from the Nawdb erf!, Ahdh~ 
opposed this, and an enquiry was agreed to before a niifs^d 
commission. The enquiry resulted in the claims 
Gurkhas being found baseless ; and it was to thi| result that 
the anxious Governor- General — ^his wish being father, td his 
thought— gave the above-noted welcome. But the Gurkhas 
had^o intention of abidi«g by the award ; and,;in the course 
of thesumin^rof 1814, their troops came down info British 
territory and massacred the parties of police put to watch the 
frontier. ^ % 

Hastily calling upon the Nepalese Government for an 
apology — which was no less promptly refused*-“Moira pres 
pared for a strong punitive advance as soon as the periodical 
rains should cease. Small as was the power of the enemy/ 
ruling a mixed population of not much more than two uiillions, 
the extent of the frontier was considerable. From Kathtnindu 
to Malaun is rather overthan under seven hundred miles; and 
on that whole line the Governor — who was also Commander* 
in-Chief— resolved to operate. Four divisions of the army, 
suj)plied with guns, mortars, ana ail the resources of European 
military science, were sent against this petty Hill-State / it 
being Moira’s abiding principle to apply the whole of his 
strength at once to any given point and compensate for initial, 
outlay by making war as short as possible. The largest 
division — comprising the 24th Foot, six battalions of Native 
Infantry, and ^ proportion of gunners and pioneers, making 
altogether a force of 8,600 strong— was to march on K&di* 
fhandu, the Gurkha capital, under Major-General Marley; 
but three other divisions, under Generals Woodi Gillespie, 
and Ochterlony were to move up along the fronti^ the 
order here mentioned— Ochterlony being m the eji:treme 
^ left, or western extremity. To confront this 
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dous Guckh^ were "only able t>|)po5e a fo^qeof 12,000 
regular trof^is ; but they were men seasoned in dSnquest, of 
hardy atui- active habits, %nd commanded by g.n able and 
prudent general, Araar Sinh, of the'Thapa, or agricultural, 
order, te^which most of the military leaders belonged. Officers 
and mep were inspired by the patriotisrti of mountaineers, and 
thoroughly at* home in their wild and difficult country. 

TSie Brftish advance was commenced by Ochterlony and 
Gillespie, officers who had little in common but a consummate 
valour. The fbrmer was a wise anfl cautious Scot, di^in* 
guished bf his heroic defence of Delhi against Jaswabt Rao 
HoM|:, in 1804 : the latter a typical Irish light horseman, who 
had fought for his King and country in various regions, from S. 
Doh^ingo to Java, everywhere evincing the most ardent artd‘ 
dashing chivalry. The plan of their part of the campaign was 
tJiat Ochterlony should proceed against the right of the Gurkha, 
defence, where Amar Sinh commanded in person, having his 
headquarters at Malaun ; wdiile Gillespie should occupy the 
Dehra Doon, and then sweep to the westward and support his 
colleague. The Doon was only held by a force of Gurkhas, 
tantamount to a weak battalion, under Colonel BalbhadarSinh. 
This officer had taken post in a small fort on a hill above the 
village of Kalinga — not much less than looo feet above the 
surrounding land — about four miles north-east of the town of 
Dehra. Gillespie thought that the reduction of this fort was 
requisite before he could proceed to support Ochterlony ; ^nd 
he estimated that it might be reduced by the same sort of rush 
by which he had succeeded so brilliantly in Java and else- 
where. Had all his men been actuate^ by the fift that burned 
in their Commander, and had all his oftcers accurately carried 
out his combinations, his plans might have prospered, and tli^ 
wat have biSfen concluded in a few weeks. As it was, a grave 
disaster— amounting to disgrace — befel the British* arms ; 
many vajuable Jjpp^es were lost, including Gillespie^s own ; and 

, ‘ Jtr, 1 . c. 
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the war wegt on for a year and a half, Balbhadar Sinh de- 
fended Kalinga against three attacks, during which liis men 
killed the General, and 4 number of British officers and men 
far exceeding their own. When at last a complete battering- 
train was brought up against them and their water-supply was 
cut off, the gallant mountaineers — as many as survived, about 
seventy in number — evacuated the no longer ten^bly position, 
in November, and effected their escape into the hills of Garhwal.* 

This misfortune not only delayed the operations of the 
western column, it also demoralised the officers and men of 
the division^ to the eastward. The array under Marley, which 
was to have marched on the Gurkha capital — a distance of 
only a hundred miles — was handled with the utmost imbecility. 
Instead of advancing as he was ordered, Marley hung back, 
waiting — as he declared — for more artillery. He left his out- 
posts unsupported, so that several of them were cut off with 
the I0.SS of many men and British officers, in January, 1815. 
The reinforcements which Marley now received raised his 
army to 13,000; but with odds of nearly ten to one in his 
favour he still held back ; and at last be was so completely 
prostrated that, on the loth February, he mounted his horse 
by night and fled, alone, to Danapore, his headquarters. 
Colonel Dick, \vho succeeded for the time, by virtue of senior- 
ity, gained a momentary success, and opened the road to 
Kdthmandu ; but General G. Wood, who eventually arrived, 
pro\?ed little more energetic than Marley ; and this division 
went into summer quarters without having produced any effect 
upon the war,* The other eastern division, under General J. 

* It is imjx>ssible to describe this place ; the description given by 
J'rinsepdoes not tally with the plan in Gillespie’s"** Memoirs,” or with the 
account given to the present writer by the late General Hogjjan — ^who was 
present. ^The w^riter himself has examined the sjxit, but no \istiges of the 
fort are left — €itam penerc ruintr^ Two olxilisks in a neighlxmring field 
mark the burial-place of the dejid. Gillespie was .^erred at Meerut, 
where his command was 
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S. Wood, after sustaining some reverses, similarly rftired upon 
Gorakhpore* • 

These unfortunate repetitions of bad generalship shook the 
British prestige throughout most parts of India, exciting 
equkJly the courage of pure patriots who resented foreign 
conquest, and of marauders who dejj^ecated the establishment 
of peace aitd order. The crooked-ininded Peshwa — Baji Rao 
—took heart, and began a scheme of hostility based upon his 
claim to be President of the old Mahifttta Confederacy. Sindia 
collected his men for a forward movement ; and Amif Khan 
— who, in addition to the resources of his own estates, vir- 
tually commanded those of Tulsi Bai, the Lady-Regent of 
Holkar’s dominions — massed an imposing force within a hun- 
dred miles of the western frontier. But Moira calmly pursued 
projects, calling up the Madras army, and placing a con- 
tingent from Bombay on the borders of Holkar. He at the same 
time augmented the Bengal army, and manfully awaited the 
fortune that attends the strong of heart and arm. 

In truth, the enemy’s line of defence was too long for its 
already diminishing forces ; and tliat line was now' to be cut 
in tw'oby a stroke little contemplated at the beginning of the 
war. The skill and tenacity of Ochterlony, to whose exploits 
we shall presently come, were, no doubt, the cause of the 
defeat of Amar Sinh ; but it was a private individual who 
conceived— and helped to execute— the comparatively blood- 
less operations which, atoning for the incompetence of the 
proiessional leaders, and isolating Amar Sinh from his com- 
munications and his sources of supply, contrilmted, in no 
small degree, to Ochterlony’s success, The man who did this 
was a retired Mahratta officer — William Linnseus Gardner, who ^ 
had been livlhg, for the last ten years, at Eta, North-\^estern 
Provinces, with a small force of irregular cavalry which he had 
raised for Lord I^e, and had received an assignment of land for 
their roaintenairfe at the termination of the war. The nephew ' 
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of a British ioeer, he had a cousin under Metcalfe at the Delhi 
Residency; and, on hearing of thetKalinga disaster, he wrote 
to this kinsman— the Hon. E. Gardner -in November, i8!4, 
to suggest an attack on Almora. If the Gurkhas, defeated on 
the western points, should fall back upon Kamaun — of which 
Ahnora was the fortified capital — ^the want of generalship in 
the eastward might lead grave misfortunes ; {^nd it was 
accordingly suggested by Gardner that the passes beyond the 
(aanges ought to be closi^, “ Your army,^' he^, wrote, “ when 
you get it, >vill score as a false attack if we are otherwise 
successful . . it will help to divide their force and distract 

them.” The argument prevailed, and on the 8th Deceii’ber 
Gardner accompanied his cousin into Kamaun; a column 
under a brave, but imprudent officer, named Hearscy, support- 
ing the advance on a parallel line. A nmnth later a ^second 
small column followed under Colonel Nicholl.*?, with some 
field-pieces. 

It was high time that something was done. The past suc- 
cesses of the Gurkhas, though chiefly due to the incompetence 
and timidity of most of the British generals, had given rise in 
many minds to an exaggerated estimate of the difficulties of the 
task undertaken by the British Government. At the end of 1814, 
Metcalfe, who had come over from Delhi to Moradabad on a 
visit to the camp of the Governor-General, had recorded a 
despondent minute. In a further paper wrillema few days 
later, he pointed out that Ranjit was l)Cginning to look on 
with unfriendly anxiety from the Punjab ; while the Mahratta 
chiefs of Gwalior and Nagpore were menacing our frontier 
from Agra to Ciuiack,** * With such ill-wishers, to whom were 
•to be added the Pindaris and their patron, Amir Khan, not 
only precautions of defence were needed, but prompt 
trium}<is against Nepal, followed by immediate peace with 
that State. It is not until one weighs the burden of such 
, opinions— and those of Ochterlony in the n^ld and of the 
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Council at Calcutta were not a whit more sangui|^e— that one 
is able to appraise the full value of Gardner's project, or of the 
unostentatious services by which he and his ^sociates were 
enabled to carry it out It is true that they had the sympathy 
of the hilhmen, to whom the Gurkhas were foreign conquerors 
of an oppressive sort ; but that feeling was one of the factors 
in Gardnejr’s plan. ** 

Hearsay — as Gardner had anticipated — got his column into 
trouble, and ^was defeated arid n^de prisoner. But the 
Gurkhas naively assumed that he was a Frenchman, and cbuld 
procure them foreign help ; on which account they kept him 
in ibonourable custody at Almora. That fortress fell to 
Colonel Nicholls on 26jLh April ; and a convention was made 
witfi the Gurkha general, under which Hearsey was given up, 
with all the strong places in the Province, which was to be 
^evacuated by the Gurkha forces on receipt of the necessary 
means of transport. Gardner and his cousin remained in 
occupation, and Auiar Sinh found himself severed from his 
base.* Nor was this the worst : a spirit of despondency 
began to prevail amongst the gallant highlanders of whom 
British officers had conceived such exalted nations. Cut off 
from their homes, constantly defeated in minor skirmishes and 
sieges, distressed for food, and at last blockaded by the 
manoeuvres of Ochterlony, these brave little warriors them- 
selves gave way to despair. After a defence for which he 
deserves all credit, Amar Sinh found himself driven back in 
every direction. By the end of April all the forts but Malaun 
had fallen ; and on the 8th May the bulk of, the Gurkha 
soldiery surrendered to Ochterlony, Inost of them entering the 
British service. On the loth, after undergoing a brisk cannon- 
ade in Amar Sinh himself surrendered with his few re^ 

< * The total British loss in this little campaign Was iSo sepoys and one 
Engliiih officer. The Gurkha general was named Bam ^ah ; a Kainauni 
by birth, and swewhat lukewarm in the cause of Nepal. « 
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maining followers ; he also engaged to abandon all the Gxirkha 
conquests west of the Jumna, and to send orders fw the evacua- 
tion of the domains of the Raja of Tehri, which lay between 
Malaun and Almora. 

This capitulation, according to the accepted usages of civi- 
lisation, might have been fairly looked on as ending the war. 
On a review of the situation, the Durbar of Kithhiandu, with 
apparent sincerity, resolved on negotiation, and sent com- 
missioners to treat with the British Government. But before 
the negotiations began, the Gurkhas, with the puerile insincerity 
that was haUtual to them, sent a mission to the Chinese Ck>vern- 
ment, to which they professed allegiance, reporting that they J^d 
met with their late misfortunes in attempting to defend their 
frontier of the Celestial Empire against a British invasion, "and 
inviting the help of a Chinese army —which was accordingly 
sent. Meanwhile, they affected to agree to the terms proposed 
by Moira, which involved the cession of all lands conquered 
by the British, and the limitation of Nepal, on the north-west, 
by the line of the river Kali. A treaty based on these condi- 
tions was signed by the Nepalese commissioners, 2nd December, ^ 
1815, and duly forwarded to Calcutta, where the Governor- 
General was for the moment residing. But in the meantime 
the Durbar — advised by Araar Sinh, who had got back to 
Kathmandu, and perhaps inspired by the approach of the 
Chinese — determined to repudiate the action of their own 
agenfts, and informed Moira that the war would be continued 
Readily accepting the challenge, he sent up a strong forcug 
under Ochterlqny — who had been made a Baronet for his late 
services. VVith a division composed of four brigades, and 
supported by two reserve columns under NichoUs and J. S. 
Wood, Sir David Ochterlony entered the hill-country on 12th 
Februanir, 1816. After threading a gloomy and difficult ravine 
— where the enemy never thought of expecting him~the 
General brought the bulk of his force to aH^pen space in 
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front of the fort of Makwdnpore, which commanded the Kath- 
mandu road. Here a short action was fought on the 27 th, in 
which the British loss was no more than forty-five killed and 
a hundred and seventy-five wounded ; and the Gurkhas were 
driven to flee the field. by push of bayonet. Here the General 
was joined ^by Colonel NichoUs, who had brought his column 
by another mountain-path ; and the fort of Makwanpore 
would have been stormed if it had not been for the final sub- 
mission of tlje Durbar. Peace wa# restored on 3rd March, 
18 16, when* Mr. E. Gardner was appointed Resident of iSath- 
mandu. At the same time the mendacity of the Giirkha 
appeal to China was duly made plain to the approaching 
General of that Empire : who was justly indignant, and only 
restrained from inflicting punishment on the Durbar for the 
deception by earnest intercession from the British Government. 

^ The war had caused an amount of anxiety nmong the more re- 
sponsible British officials which, to us (judging after the event), 
may, perhaps, appear excessive. Looking at the small ad- 
vantage that was taken by the enemy of the British failures on 
the eastern side, and at the case with which the small parties 
of Gurkha troops w''ere conquered when properly taken in 
hand, one may ask, what was the great danger of attacking 
12,000* ill-equipped barbarians, however brave? The answer 
is suggested by what happened immediately afterwards, show- 
ing what extensive combinations were possible elsewhere^ and 
how much the nascent Empire depended upon quick military 
success. The conclusion of peace with the Gurkha Govern- 
ment — based on demoustrations of British strength and justice 
— came just in time to free the 'hands of the Governor- 
General for an undertaking of the most supreme importance^; 
while in thiC friendship of the gallant highlanders it furnished 
him and his successors with a recruiting-^ound for the native 
army, and a convalescent home foi^ the Europeans. On those 
cool heights, -ivliere the bird and the bee sing, and the breeze. 
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from the si^rkling inaccessibility of the glacier-world Jitters 
the breath of the wild rose about the grassy hill sides, the hcat- 
smitten exile is restored to hope, and the weary statesi^n re^ 
covers strength to labour at his case. It may be fairly assumed 
that the possession of such stations as Simla, Dagshai, Chak- 
rata, Landour, Ranikhet, and Naini Tal has d§ne more to 
strengthen the British possession in Upper India than would 
have been effected by the addition of a whole army corps to 
the^military establishment, • 

These beaefits had, indeed, been dearly bought, both in blood 
and money. But of these the former is the eternal priqe W 
Empire, the latter one of its most anxious tasks. The n1<^cy 
charges of the war had been lightened by loans from Gha 4 -tid- 
din, the new Nawab of Audh ; and — partly out of a kindlj^ 
sense of obligation, partly as a politic assertion of supremacy— 
he was allowed by Moira to assume the title of “ King,’* a pro- 
motion which, without affecting his actual position or authority, 
raised him to a social equality with the ex-Eniperor, henceforth 
known as the King of Delhi. Everywhere the British power 
was growing, as if by natural process ; but equally universal 
were the friction and resistance. 

Disturbances occurred in Cutch and Kattiwar, outlying pro- 
vinces of Gujarat, in 1815, but they w^ere suppressed by 
Colonel East without bloodshed. The two sons of the Nizam, 
who^had set up an anarchic rule of their own at Haidarabad, 
were reduced to obedience by tlieir father before serious 
collision between the troops and the Muslim malcontents 
could occur. ^In 1816 a rebellion broke out at Bareilly, in 
Rohilkhand, where the Introduction of the house-tax was op- 
posed with as much resolution as formerly at Benares, and with 
much more violence. Supported by the fortuitous’ collection 
of AfgffAn adventurers at Rampore, and by the designed 
absence of the Nawab by whom those Afghins ought to hgve 
• been restrained, the Muhamadans of Bareilly permitted them- 
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selves gr^t excesses. Twice they encounteretl th^^pplic^ 
troops J they murdered an# unoffending and unarmed English- ; 
nmh;; ^ind„they did not give u^y until* (April, i8ii) a number, 
estimated at 1,500, had been killed or wounded. „ A still more 
serious affair occurred in the Upper Duab where the TalukdarS" 
of Hathras g.nd Mursan — with strong forts and numerous 
armed followers— defied the British District Officers. Moira 
took his accustomed course ; seeing that the punishment of 
their Bargujar ^neighbours at Kamauna in 1807 had not, had 
a deterrent effect, he determined at once to crush the incor- 
rigible Jat Barons by an irresistible employ of force. Six cavalry 
regifents, two of British infantry, seven of sepoys, with 
seventy-one mortars and howitzers, in addition to thirty-four 
battering guns, formed part of this formidable expedition, 
which was under Major-General Dyson Marshall. The town 
was breached and stormed, after which the fort was bom- 
barded ; and, being exposed to a ceaseless tempest of shells 
for fifteen hours, the garrison was fain to surrender, though 
Daya Ram, the re]>el chief — writh a few followers in armour — 
cut his way through the besiegers, and, for the time, effected 
his escape, This otherwise well-managed affair took place in 
March, 1817, when the fort was demolished, as should have 
been done long before,’^ 

At the •same moment partial insurrections occurred in 
Cuttack and the northern Sarkars. The latter were only 
troubled for a season, owing to the exactions of a contractor 

land-revenue, on whose removal opposition ceased. But in 
Cuttack the evil was of deeper seat and more difficult eradica- 
tion. The heavy assessment of the* land bad caused rack- 
renting ; the salt-tax, the tax of the common multitude, was# 

-ft 

* Shipp says that the Raja and his men escaped by an itt-gus^ed gap, 
but admits—owing to their armour — ^the British Horse ** would have made 
but little irapressiort*‘on them.’’ Daya Ram was afterwards apprehended 
and pardoned/* 
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much too^heavy ; and distress, great and general, had been 
bred by the discharge of the supetijjuous militia and policemen 
at the annexation : these formed a class known loc^ly by the 
name of “ Paiks.” 

In 1817 the Paiks— whose earlier rebellion has been. already 
mentioned— again broke out under the leading of one Jagban- 
dhu, formerly a high official under the Raja of Khurdha, but now 
much reduced. Tvvo detachments of regular troops had to be . 
sent against him \ one these parties was even repulsed with 
the loss of^ the European leader. The sacred town of Jagan- 
nath was occupied by the insurgents ; and the commanding 
officer retired his men, taking with him the treasure. ♦ The 
whole district of Puri was in arms, but the Rija refused to join ; 
Captain Le Fevre attacked and defeated the insurgents with a ^ 
battalion of sepoys ; and the rebellion was gradually put down 
in the course of the hot weather, after martial law had beSii 
introduced. It is pleasant to add that all this trouble was not 
altogether vain. Special commissioners w^ere appointed to 
examine into the grievances of the people ; and, on these 
being redressed, the country resumed its tranquility, which 
has been ever since maintained. Hundreds of thousands of 
people from all quarters crowd the town of Puri yearly, but the 
place is as manageable as any portion of the Queen's dominions. 

[See private journals of MaT:juis of Hastings, edited by his 
daughter, 2 vols., 1858 ; article in “ Calcutta Review " for 1891, 

** 'f he Real Major Gahagan ; ” “ Memoirs of John Shipp,” 3 
vols., 1829 (reprinted 1892); Kaye's **Life of MetcaUe," a 
vols., 1867 ; Life of Gillespie,” 1816.] 

Section 3. — Mentioiflias been made of a note recorded by 
» the Governor-General soon after assuming office. This papery 
although only recorded in a private journal, gives substance 
of mu#h discussion and minute writing, in which the Members 
of Council — who may be conceived of' as a sort of Cabinet 
inherited from Lord Minto— were not altogether at one with 
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their new chiet As already noted, Moira meant to make the 
British power ** paramount, in effect, if not deciareo^Iy so ; ^ at 
the same time he shrank — with true chivalry — from the attitude 
of domineering over Native Courts which he saw, or believed 
that he saw, adopted by the British agents who resided there. 
He deplored the captious bickerings ^ which were going on 
all round; afld considered that ‘*a rational jealousy of our 
power was not likely to excite half the intrigues against us which 
must naturally be produced by the wanton provocations which ' 
we have been* giving on trivial sufijects to all the Std?tes 
around/* No sooner would the Company's forces engage ^with 
a capable enemy, than these hostile elements would begin to 
combine. So argued the new ruler; and not unreasonably, if 
the particular anticipations of this period were not all realised. 
Thus the dispute with Nepal, which Moira believed he had 
ended, broke into open war ; on the other hand, the danger 
which he indicated as then threatening from a simultaneous 
attack from Burma and Lahore (whicli would ungarnish our 
prodigiously extended flanks") this came to nothing, for- 
tunately for all concerned 

Yet there were true grounds for anxiety. That the spirit of 
Native Courts was bad the Governor-General had knowledge 
from men like Elphinstone at Poona and Jenkins at Ndgpore, 
men not easily alarmed. The finances were exhausted by re- 
mittances to London : positive orders forbade action. Never- 
theless, action must be taken, were it only against *‘*the 
Pindarries." These freebooters were becoming a menace to 
every form of civilisation. They derived theij name from 
Fanddra^ a Marathi word signifying <bie foragers of an army ; 
and they are mentioned by contemporary writers as serving , 
against the Emperor Alamgir in the Deccan wars of the 17 th 
century. a certain amount of peace ensued thfCy put 

themsdves under disbanded officers and lived by pillage, like 
the Old French rouiUrs before they were finally dispersed by 
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Charles V^F. They were divided into bands, called by them- 
selves “Darras,” each under a called “Sirdir/^ who 

might be a 'Muslim or .might be a Hindu ; for, atnong many 
singularities, this disordered spawn of war had formed a 
solidarity apart from that of caste or creed or common origin. 
Nor did they aim at military conqu''st, having neither infantry 
nor artillery, knowledge of war, or fixed fortresses or canton- 
ments.* ” Living like gipsies in the jungles, they mounted their 
wiry little steeds at thg end of the rainy season, armed with 
lohg lances, each carrying a brass pot and a blanket, and 
followed by their Avomen and children, also on horseback. 
Then, like a swarm of hungry insects, they poured ov^ the 
plains, cutting the newly-ripened crops, plundering the house- 
holders with insult and torture, and carrying off such of the 
young women as caught their fancy. So long as they paid 
black-mail to the Kajas, their proceedings were not interfered 
with by those lords of misrule ; Amir Khan — as general for 
Hoikar — kept a body of them in his employ, others were 
knoAvn as the “ Sindia Shdhi,” or subjects of Sindia. These last 
had headquarters in Nimar, a wild, wooded country betAVeen 
the Tapti and the Narbada, abutting on Berar to the east, and 
on Malwa to the Avest. Their chief Sirdars Avere two Muslim 
adventurers named Karim Khan and Dost Muhamad ; Avith a 
Jat, called Chitu, probably the ablest of all, who had been 
endowed by Sindia with five districts, and us;ially resided at 
Satwds, near the old historic town of Handia, in what is now 
the district of Hoshangabad. 

It has been already mentioned that, in Minto's time, the 
British district of MiK&pore had been entered, and the chief 

* In 1814 the Pindari force was (^timated to comisi of 
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town threatei:ed by a large body of these maraud|rfi' Since 
that time they had continued to harass the frontier, and had 
also made raids in the territories of the.Peshwa and iheNizim, 
But the authorities in London— the policy of the Ministry being 
expressed through the vnouth-piece of the Secret Committee of 
the Directors— continued to prohibit all active measures; and 
the Governor*General, so long as his Council opposed him, 
was unable, or unwilling, to take steps against the will of his 
honourable masters/^ Luckily, the audacity of the marauders, 
presuming too far, at last furnished a provocation which over- 
came the quiescence of the Calcutta Council, and provided the 
Govi?pnor-General with his opportunity. 

In October, 1815, Moira had returned to Calcutta, armed 
wjlh facts and arguments si^pplied by Metcalfe, the Resident 
of Delhi, with which he made a determined attempt to alter 
the views of his Council at Fort William and of his employers 
in London. The condition of Central India was fully ex- 
posed, and the danger of delay ably exhibited. It was shown 
that the States in whose midst the Pindaris were harboured 
might be considered in three groups. 

The first class consisted of States substantive, having a 
recognised political character, in alliance with the British, but 
all really inimical. Such were ; the Peshwa, seeking in crooked, 
subterranean ways to recover his position as head of the 
Mahratta Confederacy; the Bhonsla of Berar — commonly 
known as “Tlie Raja of Nagpore,” from the name of^his 
capital -not in subsidiary alliance, but enjoying British 
protection ; Sindia, the lord of Gwalior and part of Malwa, 
smarting under defeat, yet professing friendship ; and Holkar, 
a boy under the tutelage of the Lady-Regent, Tulsi Bai, and* 
, overshadowjfd by the Pathan adventurer, Amir Khan. The 
second class was formed of what were called the tnilitary 
States, of which the most formidable was that put together by 
this same Amir Khan ; not a very courageous man, as we saw 
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in Lake’s time, and now growing old ; but an able organiser, 
who had profited by the friendship of the late Jaswant Rio to 
create a principality with a good force of cavdiy and infentry 
and a serviceable artillery. With these chiefs interest and 
ambition were paramount ; and they differed from the” sub- 
stantive ” class in being still less trustworthy, because they had 
more to gain by the perpetuation of anarchy in Central India, 
It was Metcalfe’s opinion that the first class might be utilised, 
if n^t conciliated, while for the second extermination was the 
appropriatej-emedy. Wise as he was, it will be presently seen 
that events did not altogether justify his forecast. In the third 
class were grouped feebler States— such as the old Rajadbms 
of Rajputana — whose constant dread of their unscrupvlous 
neighbours led them to desire the protection of which they 
had been deprived by the policy of Barlow. 

The objections of the Court of Directors — or of the Board 
of Control, under which Barlow had acted — were still in force, 
and derived fresh strength from the treaties concluded in 
1805-6. To restore order in Central India — so it was 
argued — would be to incur the resentment of Sindia, and per- 
haps to provoke a general war with the whole Mahratta Con- 
federacy. Metcalfe thought, and Moira agreed with him, that 
this was not a necessary consequence but that the time had 
come w'hen safety required that the risk ought to be incurred, 
TIiq Council, however, still differing, Moira’s plans had to go 
home to the Directors unsupported. It was at this moment that 
the audacity of the Pindaris precipitated the solution. During 
the whole cold season th^y had been darting about the country 
between Nagpore and* the Bay of Bengal like a destructive 
•fire ; and although chased out of Cuttack, they had so wasted 
tlie land to the southward, that Gantur, Masuli^atam, and 
Cadapa* were completely devastated. In the short space Of 
ten days one hundred and eighty-two of the inlmbitants had 
• been killed, and over three thousand wounded or tortured : 
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many of the women had leapt into wells, preferring (i^th to disr 
honour. According to reports received by the Government the 
total loss was estimated at a million sterling ; and the Pindaries 
were reckoned at 23,000. Simultanef)usly with the news rf 
these atrocities, committed on British subjects, the Govern- 
ment received a despatch from home prohibiting ** plans of 
general confeSieracy or offensive operations”; but the time 
, was gone by when such a policy could, with any regard to pru- 
dence or decency, be maintained. Bucking- 

hamshire died, his place as Indian Minister bein^ takenT)y 
George Canning : the timid counsels of the Directors were hot 
suddenly cancelled ; but a change was evidently hoped for. 
Writing in his journal, under date 23rd December, 1816, the 
Govefnor-Cjeneral records that the ravages of the Pindaris in 
British territory had induced his colleagues to declare them- 
sdlves “ready to record an unanimous opinion that the 
extirpation of the Pindarries must be undertaken notwithstand- 
ing the orders of the Court of Directors,” He could^not act, 
he added, in the teeth of a positive prohibition from home, so 
long as the Council might pen adverse minutes : but now he 
felt free to begin, and would at once prpceed to pin Sindia to 
one of two lines : either to join the marauders and accept the 
position of an open enemy, or to take part— passive, if no 
more — on the side of the British. At the same time Moira 
left Calcutta, really on a short shooting expedition, but so as 
to give Sindia reason to expect him on the frontier and to have 
his choice determined the more quickly. Moira’s hopes were 
further raised by the change of tone beginning.to appear in 
the despatches of the Secret Commitfee since it came under 
Canning’s inspiration. On the 26th September, 1816, some in- 
telligence of Jbe outrages on British subjects having by that time 
reached London, Moira was informed by the home authorities 
that his measures would be approved, even if they extended 
beyond repelling invasion to the extent of ^‘pursuing and 
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chastising the invaders.” And, if Sindia, or any other chief, 
took the part of the Pindafis, such chief might be treated as 
an enemy. • ** 

It was thought time, when this permissive despatch got to 
Calcutta, to go somewhat beyond its mild suggestions ; and 
Moira at once prepared to take the field in person, after making 
alliances with the chief Native powers. Sindia '’answered the 
Governor- Gen eraPs appeal in a manner which was enough to 
show how vain and uncalled for had been the timid policy of 
th^ past. He at oud entertained the proposal, practically 
guaranteeing a benevolent neutrality, and only asked in return 
that any of his territory from which the marauders migl>t he 
expelled, should be restored to him. It was a hardy act of 
Moira, at his age, to set off in July for the Upper Provinces ; 
but his activity at once bore fruit. Little or nothing as ifie 
Native chiefs might know of English policy or changed views 
in Leadfmhall Street, they could understand a statesman who 
proclaimed that misrule and anarchy were to cease, and that 
universal tranquility was to be at once established “under the 
guarantee and supremacy of the British Government.” Not- 
withstanding tlie earlier measures of Wellesley, this was the 
first formal announcement of Imperial authority ; and when it 
was made by the master of unconciucred legions, himself 
advancing on the scene of disorder, a sense of their own 
interest was touched, in friend and foe alike. Strange it 
is, ‘but no less true, that, while Sindia, the great object of 
anxiety, accepted the new^ policy almost at once, one of the 
last powers tg act upon that feeling, was one which had never 
been regarded as hostile, •namely, the Kachwaha State of Jaipore. 

The past and present condition of that Slate may be briefly 
recapitulated. Although other principalities of the Rajputs 
might*boast of more antiquity or social distinctifln, there was 
none that had been so conspicuously or so continuously mixed 
up with the affairs of Hindustan. Though inferipr to the 
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exclusive pride of the Sun^escended Sisodias of Mgrwar,^ the 
House of Jaipore could poii^ to a more than respectable record. 
Dhundhar, as the country was originally called, was under a 
ruler of that house in the time of the Mughal conquest, and 
the Emperor Akbar married his daughter in 156a. He was 
succeeded by one son after the other, both having served 
Akbar in many directions with equal fidelity and skill. The 
^ great grandson of the second of these rulers was the famous 
Jai Sinh I., the Mirza Raja, who Sfrved Shah Jaban and 
Alamgir, and captured Sivaji in 1665. Up to thii^ time ttie 
Capital of the State had been by the rock-bound tarn of Amer, 
or Ainlx^r, where the palace built in 1600 by Raja Man Sinh 
to this day commands the wonder of travellers. But a second 
^ Jai Smh, in 1728, transferred* his residence to Jaipore, on the 
plain about five miles away ; and this, now one of the finest 
cifies of India, has ever since continued to be tlie capital of 
the State. Jai Sinh 11 . was a follower of science, who died a 
natural death after a reign of forty-three years. His grandson 
Pratap Sinh, was leader of the Jaipore forces in the war with 
Mahadaji that followed the demise of Mirza Najaf Khan. 
Towards the end of the last century he became involved in 
troublesome disputes with his neighbours, and died in 1805, 
just in time to be spared the desertion of Cornwallis and 
Barlow, and the spoliation of his country by Jaswant Rao 
Holkar. 

Such was the State, interesting but almost exhausted, which 
was the immediate object pf British anxiety in the approaching 
crisis. An alliance with Jaipore was considered an indispensable 
preliminary to the new system, both by Vay of a declaration to 
Siiidia, Holkar, and Amir Khan that they must l.enceforward 
hold back thgir hands from so accessible a source of plunder, 
and also as completing tlie chain by which the Pindarisi»were' 

^ “ JodHpore^* and Udaipore ” in modem parlance. See the descrip* 
tions in earlier chapters ; also “ Imperial Gazetteer," in v.v. 

V0C. U. 
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to be hemq^^ed in. But whether from soreness past deser* 
tion, or from still more unworthy ^motives, there were many 
about the Kdja Jagat Sinh who counselled him to reject the 
repentance of the Company’s agents. Therefore, although the 
Rija had been ** harassing ” Moira with importunate suppli- 
cations ” for protection under a subsidiary treaty, he drew back 
before the middle of the year ; and Metcalfe, wh5, as Resident 
at Delhi, had been charged with the negotiation, received 
orders to press Jaipore i^ith an ultimatum. 

With States from which less was expected, better luck befel 
the Governor-General. Thus, in Berar, the sudden demise, of 
of Raghuji Bhonsla brought forward an ambitious young kins- 
man who desired to act as Regent, the new Raja being 
disqualified by physical and mental infirmity. The Bhbns]4, 
it may be called to mind, had held bis head high, and declined 
a subsidiary alliance when offered one by Wellesley. He had now- 
passed away, and had left his dominions in a weak and exposed 
condition, with Amir Khan on one side, Sindia on another ; his 
blind and imbecile son, sure to die soon or late, without issue. 
Appa Sahib, the kinsman of the deceased, at once assented to 
the renewed offer of a subsidiary alliance, for which he was to 
pay a handsome tribute ; and it not only isolated Sindia but 
furnished a new barrier to the movements of the marauders. 
“Should he prove treacherous,” .so wrote Moira shrewdly, 
“ we may have a struggle , but ... it would only make the 
ultimate arrangement more beneficial.” 

At the time when the Governor-General was busy with these 
preparations^ the attitude of the Beshwa Baji Rio was becoming 
more and more a source of annoyance and doubt His &v 0 Ur- 
ite henchman, Trimbakji, had been put in confinement on. a 
charge of murdering the envoy of the Gaikwar, an offence of 
whichriie was notoriously guilty, but pleaded his master’s order. 
Escaping from captivity, Trimbakji became a fugitive, but kept 
up communications with the Peshwa, who began levying troops 
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in contravention of his treaty engagements. Being^taxed with 
these practices the Peshw^ promised amendment, but urged 
many ^iv<^c>us grievances against the Company's servants which 
only showed his own captious frame of mind. He was much 
offended at the separate arrangements with Nagpore, also 
offered to Sindia and Holkar. Although these were virtual 
corollaries of* the treaty of Basain, the Peshwa affected to be 
still the head of the Mahratta confederacy, and continued to 
importune Moira and the Resident Poona for the pardon 
of the fugitive Trimbakji. The -Resident was the I^on. MoSnt- 
stuart Elphinstone, one of the most distinguished Anglo-Indfans 
of the day ; a man of vigilant and unflinching courage, who 
tracked the Mahratta chief through all his wiles. At last, on 
^ the eVe of Moira’s departure^ from Calcutta, the Peshwa was 
informed tliat he must in future regard himself as a feudatory 
df the Company, offer a reward for Trimbakji's capture, resign 
ail his rights in "Sangor and Bundelkhand abandon the recep- 
tion of agents from other Mahratta States, and cede territory 
worth twenty-four lakhs a year, in lieu of maintaining a 
subsidiary force. This treaty, which virtually deposed the 
Peshwa from his hereditary supremacy, was most unwelcome 
to the Peshwa ; but Elphinstone's firmness, joined to a secret 
hope that it might be broken by and by, led him to give it en- 
tertainment, and it was finally signed, June 13th, 1817. The 
Governor-General left Calcutta to take command of “the 
Grand Army'* on July 5th. 

The measures of the Governor-General, henceforth to be 
known by his new title of Marquess of Hastings, were taken 
with all the intrepid circumspection of*the consummate soldier- 
statesman that he was. Despatching Malcolm, the generous, * 
joyous diplqpiatist of whom we have already had some glimpses, 
to visit and sound the various native Courts of the so«th, he 
^at the saine time assembled two powerful armies, with numerous 
supporting columns, to converge upon the Central haunts of the 

Da 
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Pindaris. fn so doing, he was combining, with full knowledge 
and intention, the extiipation of the^ marauders with the exten- 
sive reduction of all India, between the Sutlej and the sea, to 
political subordination; and he was welt aware that nothing 
short of a general, determined, and imposing effort could 
possibly effect that purpose. Accordingly while taking personal 
command of the central, or “ Grand army, he summoned Sir 
Thomas Hislop, the Coniniander-in-Chief of Madras, to march ^ 
u]) horn the Deccan with^ll the troops that could be collected. 
'I'he Grand Army was assembled at Agra, Cawnpore, and 
Kalinjar in September; and it was distributed in three divisions, 
of which the centre (consisting of eight sepoy battalions, the 
87th Foot, some native cavalry, and the 24th Dragoons, mth 
fifty-four guns) was intended to hold Sindia in check, while it 
barred the escape of the Pindaris into Hindustan : the right 
under General Donkin, consisted of the 8th regiment of dra? 
goons, some irregular horse, three battalions of native infantry 
and eighteen guns : while the left, under Dyson Marshall (the 
captor of Hathras) were all native troops at first. Farther east- 
ward the line was completed by two columns, each containing 
a regiment of British foot; while Sir D. Ochteilony, command- 
ing a similar column with contingents supplied from Patiala, 
Sardhana and Alwar, served as a final reserve on the north. 

The army of the Deccan was arranged on similar principles, 
that is, Hislop’s central division, with dragoons and European 
infantry, was supported by General Doveton on one side, and 
General Lionel Smith on the other, while Malcolm and Munro 
led bodies chiefly composed of subsidiary and other native forces, 
lastly, Sir W. Keir held Gujardt with the flower of the Bombay 
army, including two European regiments. Early in November 
a general advance took place ; but before we follo|(r the move- 
ments *bf the Deccan army, we must pause to notice the 
political anxieties thac met ,lhe Governor-General, and the 
ditficuiiies that hampered his action. The force which he had 
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collected on all sides may seem extravagant for th^police duty 
of breafcing up a few gaijgs of dacoits, especially when the 
vast number of the auxiliaries is taken into consideration. 
But some of these auxiliaries were, in truth, the main object of 
all the precautions taken ; for if they were not overawed it was 
greatly to be^apprehended that, in place of taking part with 
the British against the Pindaris, the contingents would take part 
with the Pindaris against them. The Northern army was 
43,687 strong, ^the Southern 70,487, %|l told. 

The anxiety arising from the contingents did npt appl^ to 
the Rajputs indeed, but it was an essential part of the present 
and prospective relation with Berar, and with Amir Khan ; 
while it appeared to Hastings that the cases of Sindia and the 
^ Peshwa, were cases of hostility almost beyond the reach of 
hopeful speculation. Neutrality was the utmost that he thought 
dbuld be looked for here, and even neutrality was only to be 
expected where the slippery Mahrattas could be confronted by 
resistless force. The troops of the Peshwa were estimated at 

28.000 horse, 14,000 foot, and thirty-seven guns, and he had a 
resolute General named Gokala ; on the other hand some of his 
corps Were under European officers, and unlikely to act against 
the Company. The army of Sindia was more homogeneous, 
and not less numerous, consisting of over 14,000 cavalry, 

16.000 infantry, and 140 guns; the infantry tinctured still with 
the old discipline, great part of them commanded by J. B. 
Filose, an Italian half-breed who had served under Perron, * 

Leaving the Peshwa to be dealt with by Malcolm and 
Elphinstone, the Governor-General addressed himself to the 
securing of Sindia’s quiescence, an object which depended 
mainly on appealing to the chieftain's fears. He had prom- • 
ised, as may Jl)e remembered, a benevolent neutrality, and if he 
were to keep his promise nothing more would be requited of 
him, But already, in the course of September, the vigilance 
of Hastings discovered that Sindia was engaged in secret 
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negotiationa with the Mahratta States> and even with the lately 
vanquished Gurkhas of Nepal. ^The letters were ||pod- 
humouredly but publicly restored to Sindia, but* the &ct that 
they had been intercepted gave oil to tlie diplomatic wheels. 
On full consideration, Lord Hastings resolved to embody, in 
the treaty that was to be offered for Sindia’s acceplj|^nce, a formal 
abrogation of the existing agreements by which the Company 
had been bound to leave the Rajputs to the uncovenahted 
mqj[cies of the Mahrattaa. Thus, and only thus^ might Jaipore, 
Jodhpore, and Udaipore be brought within the Subsidiary 
system. As for Sindia, he was not to be trusted farther than 
one could see, but then one would keep an eye on him.* 
The treaty so conceived, was presented to Sindia about the end 
of the month, at the same time that Hastings advanced with 
his division, within two marches of Sindia's headquarters, and 
Donkin moved down to the same neighbourhood from another 
direction. The great object of so many years of alarm and 
indecision, was now approached ; and it proved to be a mere 
scarecrow. Daulat Rap Sindia was wanting in the jovial 
wisdom of his predecessor, the great Mahadaji, but he was 
accustomed for years to a life of ease, and, above all,* he was 
a reasonable man. Surrounded as he was by a courteous, but 
firm pressure, he saw the necessity of abandoning the Peshwa, 
and desisting from any active attempts to stimulate hostility 
aipong more neighbouring malcontents. He signed the required 
treaty on 5th November, Four days later Amir Khan’s agent, on 
behalf of his employer, signed a treaty with Metcalfe, based on 
that officer’s proposals ; all the lands in the Pathan chiefs pos- 
session wer^ guaranteed to him, and under some friendly 
pressure from Ochterlony, Amir Khan became an ally whose 
adherence was never after slackened, and whose successors 
have ?ver since continued to rule his State. 

* V. Hastings to Metcalfe, 5th October, 1817 ; Kaye’s ** Metcalfe,” I. 

330- 
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Thu£t,had Metcalfe’s general policy been effectually secured^ 
even t^ugh some of hi| detailed previsions hSd not been 
made good, Amir Khan, whom would have selected few 
e;£teniiination, proved a serviceable ally ; Sindia, whom he 
considered mimical, promised at least to give no trouble in 
present circumstances \ Jaipore, the power looked on as most 
dependent on British help, was the last to hold aloof. The 
crooked Peshwa, indeed, was not to be trusted ; nevertheless, 
Malcolm hoped to keep him neutral^ if not friendly, by dint of 
friendly argument, Elphinstone, more persistent, hoped against 
hope for what might be gained by an appearance of ^'not 
caring.’’* Malcolm came to Poona in August, and departed a 
victim of the Peshwa’s wiles, and of his own self-confidence. 
•Elphinstone remained to show how weak is Asiatic firmness, 
and how purblind Mahratta diplomacy, when opposed by 
‘honest resolution and unresting watchfulness. 

[See “ IJfe of M, Elphinstone,” 2 vols.. by Sit T. E. 
Colebrooke, I^ondon, 1884; *‘Life of Malcolm,” 2 vols., by 
Sir J. W. Kaye, London, 1856; Mahratta War,” (maps and 
plans) Colonel V. Blacker, London, 1821.] 

* Elphinstone’s favourite device (from the story of Hippokleides in 
Herodotus.) 
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BRITISH SUPREMACY ESTABLISHED. 

Section i : War with the Peshwa,and extirpation of Pindaris — ^Section 
^nd of the Mahratta War, and Pacification of India — Section 3 : 

.rounding the Empire. 

Section i.— I1ie most cursory observation can hardly foil 
to be struck by the contrast between the tortuous treachery of 
the Mahratta chiefs and the manly straightforwardne^ of 
their opponents. The only thing that could be urged against 
the Governor-General and his agents — and it was urged both 
by the natives and by Munro — was that the British expected 
from the native courts an impossible degree of rectitude.* 
The consequence was curious ; while professing to pursue the 
Pindaris as common enemies, the Company's forces were 
drawn into war against the Company's allies ; bombarding and 
assaulting their forts in the name of their respective owners, 
and ultimately deposing some of these chiefs, and even putting 
them in captivity. 

The Peshwa — acting in secret understanding, perhaps, with 
Sindia— was the first to break the meshes of the diplomatic 
net. After a series of more or less concealed intrigues — 

* Munro, writing to Hastings about this time, strongly deprecated a 
ontinuance of the Wellesley system, ** The observation of Moro Dakshat 
(Uaji Rao's liest Minister) in speaking of the late treaty Hhat no native 
^xiwer could, from its habits, conduct itself with such strict fidelity as we 
seemed to demand/ is perfectly just. ... I have a tf 

the fiativA of India than to think this spirit will soon be completely ex- 
tinguished.” Arbuthnot’s “ Munro” : p. 132. Morc^ was a peaceable mahi 
and for the alliance. 
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during which the soldier Bapu Gokala urged hjp to i^r, ' 
while MprO| the civilian, counselled adherence to engagements 
Peshwa received news diat the ^mies of Hastings and 
Hislop were inactive, and that of Munro employed in the^ 
South ; while General Smith— who had been expected at Poona' 
— ^||ad matched oflf east, to join Hislop at Elphinstone’s express 
enireaty* On* 19th October was the great day of the dasahra^ 
p the annual festival on which Indian armies were wont to begin 
for action. Elphinstone was present the review held pn 
that day, when* he and his escort were insulted aiid almSst 
swept away by charging squadrons. Feeling the approach ‘of 
a crisis, Elphinstone at once began the concentration of his 
forces. 

* .The sketch on the opposite* page may serve to illustrate his 
* plans. The small force at his disposal was cantoned a little west 
oPihe city, in a position where it was exposed n^tonly to attack 
but to seduction. Having written to General Smith for aid, and 
sent to hurry up the Company's European regiment from 
Bombay, Elphinstone proceeded to provide a safe place of 
meeting ; and with this view ordered the force to evacuate the 
cantonment, and concentrate upon Kirki. On the morning 
of the 5th November he received an insolent message from 
Bdji Rao demanding an explanation of these movements, and 
soon after the heads of the Peshwa's columns were seen bear- 
ing down upon the Residency.* Elphinstone at once retired ; 
forded the river, and marched his main body along the banlc 
of the river as far as the bridge, at the same time ordering up 
the battalion of subsidiaries from Dapuri. A .battalion of 
sepoys with two guns \yas left to guard fhe camp, while the rest 
of the force under 2,000 strong marched out, under Colonel 
Burr, to holtj out a hand to the Dapuri battalion. In the 
meanwhile the Peshwa's troops, having burned the Residency, 

* The Peshwa's foot were led by a Portuguese o6icer, Major Pinto, one 
wing of the eavalry was led by Bapu Gokala, the other by Rloro DakshaU 
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returned their camp at Ganeskind and prepared to oppose 
the junction and destroy, if possil^le, the small bodies of British 
troops. As estimated at the time^ the enemy*s forces consisted 
of horse and foot in about equal shares, amounting tq^ jiearly 

30.000 men ; and the effect of their approach is described by 
Grant-Duff (who was present), as something like an elmental 
outbreak. “ It was towards the afternoon of a very sultry day ; 
there was a dead calm, and no sound was heard except the^ 
rushing, the trampling, and the neighing of the horses, and 
Ae rum|pling of the gun-wheels.” The ensuing action liras 
equally remarkable. The subsidiary battalion, bending back 
a wing, received Moro Dakshat’s horse in line, and drove 
them off with the loss of their leader; the enterprising GokaWs 
horse got completely round and interposed between BUrr ^nd 
his camp ; but the tenacity of the Bombay Europeans and th6 
ardent gallantry of the sepoys and their officers defied -^the 
rules of war. The baffled enemy recoiled, under the eye of 
their effeminate master who sat watching the conflict from the 
remote sanctuary on the top of the Parbati hill. 

The day of this memorable scene was farther marked by 
the execution of the treaty by which Sindia agreed to join 
against the Pindaris and to surrender for a lime the fortresses 
of Handiaand Asirgarh. The formation of the circle round 
the haunts of the Pindaris was approaching completion when, 
about 13th November, the movements of the central divisions 
of the Grand Army were thrown into confusion by a short but ‘ 
deadly plague of cholera by which — it has been estimated — 

20.000 officers, soldiers, and camp-followers were swept away. 
During the ten day% of this pestilence the hopes pf the 
Mahrattas revived. In the north the Pindaris, took advantage of 
the movement of the Grand Array, which had encamped on the 
Betwa to escape the cholera, and moved towanfs the Chainbal. 
It was, however, not likely that they could proceed very far 
in that direction ; and Malcolm went in close pursuit while 
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the xst 3rd divisions of Hislop’s army hel(| Southern 
Milvm with headquarters a^Ujain. 

In the meantime General Smith, with the 4th division had 
turned back, arrived at Poona, and expelled the Peshwa, who 
fled tOTOrds j?urindar accompanied by the brave and faithful 
Ghk&la. On^the i7fh November the city was peaceably 
occupied, and, by the strenuous exertions of Elphinstone and 
the ^^neral, order was at once restored* The British took tlie 
field ; and war ^was declared against $aji Rao who kept the 
command of hfs army, with the help of a numerous cavaliy ; 
while, to increase his claims to the support of good Mahrattas, 
he went to Satdra and took the Raja into his camp. That helpless 
descendant of the mighty Sivaji had for some time past been 
virtually a prisoner of State ; but he was still the hereditary 
sovereign ; and whatever legitimacy there was in the Mahratta 
ETmpire reposed ultimately upon this unseen foundation. 
Having possessed himself of this sanction to his proceedings 
the Peshwa turned northward, outwitted Smith, and joined 
the unscrupulous Trimbakji (who had caused all the trouble) in 
the difficult country above Poona. 

While the unwarlike but ambitious chief was thus struggling, 
a train of his laying exploded in another quarter. It has been 
already mentioned that Apa Sahib had been enabled to 
assume the Bhonsla sway at Nagpore, partly by British aid.* 
For some time he appeared sensible of this friendship, and 
desirous of profiting by it. But the respect for the position *of 
the Peshwa which was so general among Mahrattas led the 
new Raja of Berdr, or Nagpore, to lend a sympathetic ear to 
that intriguer’s solicitation ; till, at last, the Bhonsla gave 
audience to an Envoy, who arrived from Poona, bringing him 
a gift and lugh title. TJiis was on the a4th November, after 
the ^tack on Elphinstone had beai heard of. Mr. Jenkins, 

, * It aflenyards appeared that he had secretly murdmd 'his predece^r. 
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the Britisj:i Resident, on being invited to ’Witness the investi- 
ture, sternly declined ; warning Sahib of the risk he was 
running of a rupture with the British. But the warning was 
received with scorn ; and, on the evening of the a6th November 
Jenkins perceived that his house was being surrounded by the 
Raja's multitudinous forces. To the West of the Residency was 
the hill of Sitabaldi, with two peaks, each about looft high ; 
the city being on the further, or eastern side. Colonel Scott, 
who was in the neighbourhood with a couple of battalions of 
sepoys ax\d a weak body of horse,* took post on these summits, 
where he was joined by the Resident I'he Arab mercenaries 
led the attack, and the fight went on all night, until at last the 
northern eminence was captured. Many of the British party 
had now fallen ; and the position of the survivors was becom- 
ing most critical, when Captain Fitzgerald — with unauthorised 
but happy audacity — charged the assailants in the plain brt 
the westward with bis small body of horsemen, broke their 
line and took their guns. The battle now slowly ceased ; the 
Arabs were driven from the hill ; and, finally, the Raja 
tendered an apology which Jenkins was fain to accept op 
condition of the troops being withdrawn. 

These scenes, in two such remote places, were of so remark- 
able a coincidence that one can hardly avoid reflecting on the 
situations in which civil officers were liable to be placed in the 
earlier days of the British dominion in India ; situations which, 
indeed; will be found occasionally reproduced, at much more 
recent periods. It would have been difficult for military men 
to have shown moie coolness or more judgment than was 
displayed by Jenkins at* Nagpore, or by Elphinstone at Poona. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the civilians, whatever 

* The 6th Beng^al Cavalry .^and a Irodp of the Madras; Bodyguard. 
Blacker says that their commanding officer, Captain Fitzgerald acted in the 
face of the ** most express injunctions,*’ and commends his generous dis- 
oljedience**(p. 113), 
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qualities they bad, could have done but little wijj^out the 
cordial C€K)peration that tl\py received fiotft the officers in 
command of the troops, who appear to. Ijave obeyed without 
hesitation the orders issued by them. Mr. Canning, while 
not perhaps altogether appreciating the political difficulties 
whifch surrounded Elphinstone before the outbreak at Baji Rao, 
did full justice to the manner in which he used the military 
/orce at the crisis, “ Mr. Elphinstone,” said the Indian 
Minister in his ^lace in Parliament, “exhibited military skHI 
; and courage which, though valuable accessories to diplomatic 
! talents, we are not entitled to require as necessary qualihca- 
I tions for civil employment.**^ A baronetcy was offered, but 
|Elphinstone was poor, proud, and unconcerned ; and he fe« 
[ leased an honour which he would “ have had to share with half 
the aldermen of London.” He would have been glad of the 
Bafh, but it was not conferred; and the well-Lorn Scottish 
gentleman disdained the hereditary honour. The services of 
Jenkins were rewarded by the K.C.B., but not until twenty 
years later. Elphinstone went to the grave undecorated. 

,At the same time Thomas Munro, another of the great 
Anglo-Indians of that great time, was equally busy in the 
southern Mahratta country ; where he had at first commanded 
the Reserve. But Munro, though his ability as a soldier was 
of the first-class, had been long employed in administrative 
duties. He had been latterly charged with the settlement of 
the country south of the Krishna river, which had been ceded 
by the treaty of 1817, and he longed earnestly to complete his 
task. • 

Forseeing difficulties there with whiclT his local and admin- 
istrative experience rendered him peculiarly qualified to deal, 
be resolved tow confine himself to this branch of the coming 
operations, and with singular self-restriint he left the glorifis of 
the, forward movement to his second-in-command, Brigadier- 
General Pritzler, while he restricted himselfto the more modest 
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sphere for^which he conceived himself most fitted. His con- 
duct receives generous notice in « Colonel Biacker’s soldierly 
and everyway excellent work. Nor did .Munro fail of other 
and, temporarily at least, more important distinction. Ably 
supported by Colonel Newall, he reduced a number of 
recalcitrant forts, and pacified the country more by his own 
great personal influence than by the employment of his very 
small military force. And, in the same speech from which we • 
hjve already quoted, be received praise as high as any that 
has been bestowed upon an officer in the House of Commons. 

At the southern extremity of this long line of operations,” 
said Canning, “and in . . . ^ a district far removed from 

public gaze, was employed a man whom I should indeed have 
been sorry to have passed over in silence . , . than whom^ 

Europe never produced a more able statesman, nor India — so 
fertile in heroes— -a more skilful soldier. ... . He went 
into the field with not more than five or six hundred men 
. . . and marched into the Mahratta territories. , . . 

The population which he subjugated by arms he managed 
with such address, equity, and wisdom, that he established an 
Empire over their hearts and feelings.” 

Blit it is time to turn back to the master of these mighty 
servants, and see how it fared with the Grand Army and with 
its coadjutor from the South. 

, With his troops barely freed from a frightful epidemic and 
his two most powerful allies making war upon his officers, or 
flying for their lives beiore his detachments, Lord Hastings 
may have seemed to be sufficiently provided with anxieties. 
Besides these, the Pindaris appeared no nearer to being caught ; 
and were now treating with Scindia, now offered barbout in 
West Malwa, where the young Holkar was growing up, and 
wherfe Tulsi Bai, the Lady-Regent, was making cruel enemies 
among the nobility. Sindia, indeed, offered friendly |»’ofes5ions ; 
but Lord Hastings thought it wise to preserve that chief from 
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ol\ temptation by hedging Gwalior with a wall of British troops. 
Forces from the southern a;|ny were hurried up to Nagpore, 
whidi was pot occupied without considerable loss. The Raja, 
Apa Sahib, now professed to be very penitent, joined the British 
camp, and affected to forbid hostilities ; but his Arab mercen- 
aries would no^ surrender until they had made terms for them- 
selves with Brigadier-General Doveton, by whose orders they 
•were deported to Khandes, where they were left to their own 
devices. • 

While the eastern part of the line was thus emi>loy^d Hisjop 
remained at Ujain with his ist and 3rd divisions : while the 
4th was chasing the Peshl^a, protected by the unflinching 
Gokala with such vigour that while the van of the British was 
^hunting the Mahrattas the cavalry of the latter were sometimes 
pressing the rearguard and baggage of the British. During 
thfs pursuit, as in that of the Pindaris, the march of the pursued 
pursuers was terribly hampered by the heavy guns which it was 
at first thought necessary to drag along with the forces ; but 
towards the end of December General Smith conceived the 
fortunate idea of leaving the bulk of his ordnance in Sirore, 
while he marched rapidly on Poona to protect the city from 
a threatened attack by Gokala. At the same moment deltisive 
events were occurring in Malwa. The energetic and generous 
Malcolm, whom we last noticed at Poona, was now in command 
of Hislop’s 3rd division, and was also In political charg^. 
With his usual impetuous frankness he fancied he had Secured 
th^ whole Durbar of the Holkar State when, in fact, the 
stronger party there was hostile to the British alliance. So 
that, when the darras of Chitu and W^il Muhamad, heading 
back from the Kota frontier, entered the territories of Holkar, 
which was oi> or about 9th December, Malcolm found himself 
suddenly checked in his pursuit by powerful bodies of th? State 
army. To all the overture^ of the British officers the leadeis 
opposed nothing but insolent threats. On the 20th they put 
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their Prim^ Minister under atrest, they beheaded Tulsi Bai 
the Lady-Regent; and the next day^ngaged the two British divi- 
sions at Mahidpore on. the Sipra, north of Ujain. The two 
British divisions, consisting of nine battalions and about as 
many squadrons, with irregulars and artillery, found themselves 
opposed by 20,000 of the best native cavalry in India, with 
infantry and heavy guns. The British troops, fording the river 
under a severe cannonade, charged up the ravines, and over 
the intervening plain :4f Young Holkar left the field on his 
elephant, |ifter displaying much intrepidity. *Raushan Beg^ 
the leader of the revolution, was severely wounded, and the 
Mahratta loss was estimated at 3,600, with seventy pieces of 
cannon; the British had 174 killed, but the wounded were 
numerous, and their wounds generally, dangerous. Here wsas 
another of the Governor-Generars unparalleled allies to be 
conquered; while, almost up to the end of the year, iRs 
Excellency was not sure that Sindia might not take the part of 
the other three. 

About the same time news was received that General Dyson 
Marshall, the captor of Hathras, had encountered the darra of 
Karim Khan and captured that leader’s family and baggage, 
near Shahabad, about half-way between Kota and Jhansi. 
Soon after those Sirdars crossed the Chambal, and, for a time, 
joined the other Pindari bodies. 

In the Poona country the chase of Baji Rdo followed its 
accustomed circuitous course. The princely traitor endeavoured 
to make terms for himself ; offering to poison Gokala, an ofier 
which the Governor-General could only reject with proper 
indignation. Baji has "been compared with Mithridates : an 
injustice to the Pontic despot. On the loth January, orders 
reached Klphinstone to prepare for undertaking tbe settlement 
of the' territory which, once known as Baglana, had formed ttt 
later times the special domain of the Peshwas, and the central 
State of Maharashtra. The division of General Pntzto now 
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joined that Qf General ISmith, and Biji began to be hemmed, 
in. On aoth February, he was overtaken at Ashta, a village 
sixty-one miles east of Satara. He was, only enabled to escape 
by the devotion of the gallant Gokala who covered his flight 
by charging obliquely, and almost cutting ofl^ a full half of the 
British cavalry line. Gokala, however, paid for his exploit 
with his life ; &n his fall his men were driven ofl* the field ; and 
the poor Raja of Satara, found seated by the wayside, fell 
into the hands of the pursuing victory. The son of the once 
formidable Ragoba, hereditary President of the Confedei 4 te 
States, was now a hopeless fugitive, without a home, a cau^e, 
or a champion. 

On the eastern side the Nagpore troops re assembled at 
Siiiiagar, a strongliold about twenty-five miles from Narsingh- 
pore, where they were attacked, on the 5th January, 1818, by 
.Lteutenant-Colonel McMorine ; their cavalry being charged 
and broken, the whole body, 5,000 strong, ran off through the 
town, leaving their guns behind. General Donkin pushed Chitu 
through the Bundi hills, where the freebooter obtained harbour 
for a while from one of Sindians officers, Jaswant Rao, Governor 
of Jdwad. The rest of the marauders were by this time pretty 
well surrounded, and tossed to and fro between various British 
columns. At the same time they lost the screen so long 
afforded by the army of t)ie Holkar State. Scattered by the 
late events, that army and its chiefs were no longer able to 
oppose the plans of the Marquess ; Tanlia Jdg, the lately- 
imprisoned Minister, was sent to the British camp at Mandes- 
war ; and a treaty was concluded with him, in wliich the State 
allowed itself to be seriously mulcted of territory, while pro- 
vision was made, at Holkar's expense, for Amir Khdn and 
other chiefs yhom it was thought proper to reward. By that 
arrangement another branch was lopped off the great tree that 
had been overshadowing western and central India, while the 
British Government acquired another vassal. Lord Hastings 
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received th| tidings of this conclusion in camp on the borders 
of Bundelkhand, before the middle of January ; but, four days 
later, Major General Brctwn was obliged to act against Rausban 
Beg and other officers of the State who— regardless of the 
treaty — had re-assembled some of the scattered remnants of 
beaten armies and were exerting themselves to create a new 
disturbance. They were, however, routed with mSch slaughter, 
and they lost eleven pieces of artillery. About the same time 
the^ best-mounted followfirs of Karim and Wasil were attacked 
by a party^ of native cavalry under Major Clarke, and nearly 
1,000 of them killed. The two chiefs retired towards Bhopal ; 
before the end of February these and other Sirdars surrendered 
to various British officers, Chitu alone remaining at large« 
under the protection of Jaswant Rao of Jdwad. But }aw^d 
was gallantly stormed by General Brown at the end of Jan- 
uary ; and about the same time Cliitu^s camp was surprised by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Heath, as the Pindari was endeavouring 
to steal past Handia. The wretched marauder once more 
escaped, but his brother, his son, and a great number of his 
followers were killed. 

The Pindaris being thus slain or dispersed leaderless, the 
Grand Army was broken up, and Lord Hastings slowly pro- 
gressed towards Calcutta, by way of Lucknow. The Pindaris 
were, virtually, and as an institution, abolished ; and — great as 
must have been their sufferings during the process — it must 
be admitted that they drew the trouble on their own heads by 
persistent misbehaviour. Their atrocities, when left alone, 
were equalled by their craven pusillanimity when coped with ; 
for there was not one hdur of their hunted existence When they 
tried to fight or to die like men. The fates of their leadens 
were curious. Karim settled down as a farmer upon land 
assigned him in the Gorakhpore district, where he — a few years 
later — had to drink out of his own cup ; his homestead being 
attacked by a band of dacoits from Audh, and several mentis 
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bers of his family slaugktered. Wasil Mulwmad, who was also 
endowed with a farm, chafed under surveillance, and hnally 
pohioiied 'himself. A more romantic retribution awaited 
Chitm He wandered about, almost without followers, joined 
some Mahratta fugitives^ was attacked and chased into Mdlwa, 
about February, 1819, finally entered a forest near Kanta- 
pore. The pface was hard by the Bagli pass, leading down 

^ the Vindya range to his home at Etwas ; and it seems as if 
some instinct had brought the hunt^ creature there to die. 
He got no farther ; some troopers, finding his horse wandfer- 
ing about with an empty saddle, made diligent search uittil 
they discovered, among the haunts of tigers in the wooded 
glades, the arms, dress, and severed head of the once-dreaded 
fr^ebdoter. 

* Thus the primary object of the expedition was attained. 
But the British officers were like men who, sear'^hing the wood 
for a wasp’s nest, should rouse the wolves. We must now 
recur to the exertions rendered necessary by the infatuated 
misconduct of the Peshwa and the Bhonsla of Berar. 

[Same authorities. See also “ Political and Military Trans- 
actions during the Administration of l-rord Hastings,” 1812-23. 
H. T. Prinsep. London, 1825.] 

Ss;cTiON 2.— In the last week of February the Peshwa, Baji 
Rao, forded the Godavari, hoping to get into Holkar’s coun- 
try, where he still hoi>ed to find adherents. Here he found 
the way barred by Hislop, and turned towards the northern 
part of the Nizam’s dominions. He was now completely 
expelled from his own territory ; and the Pinda/is load been 
virtually dispersed. Hislop therefore fepaired to Aurangabad, 
and there laid down his command of the Army of the Deccan, 
which was partly sent into cantonments, the residue being left 
to aid Elphinstone and Munro in the pacification of tho» Mah- 
ratta country. The Peshwa, having beeu joined by the 
flower of HolkaPs horse under an enterprising officer named 
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Ram Din, proceeded to>\^ards Nagpore to solicit help from 
Apa Sahib. Plere he was pursuejl by columns under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Scott, Colonel Adams, and General Doveton, 
the last of whom encountered him near Seoni, between Jabal- 
pore and Ndgpore ; the Peshwa was completely routed, and — 
deserted by most of his followers — fled northward towards 
Burhanpore. “ 

While the displaced ruler was thus wandering, his late 
dominions were being rabidly reduced to order. On the lotli 
February ^lara was surrendered, and, a few "days later, the 
famous fastness of Sinhgarh, twelve miles south-west of Poona, 
was besieged. This was the headquarters of Sivaji, founder of 
the Mahratta Empire in the seventeenth century, and was by 
situation almost impregnable, standing about 2,300 feet above 
the surrounding plain on a steep ascent partially scarped. But 
the walls were old, and tlie south side began to crumble after^a 
week’s battering. 'Fhe troops in garrison - among whom there 
were no native Mahratlas — surrendered to avoid an assault.* 
General Pritzler treated them with liberality, which w^as not 
thrown away, but had a good effect on subsequent occasions. 
Piirindar was taken in the same way on 15th March ; and on 
9th April, Wasiota, the last fort about Satara, sunendered after 
some mortar-practice. On the following day Mr. Elphinstone 
went to Satara and installed the Raja — the descendant of 
Sivaji — with due ceremony, and with an announcement that the 
Peshwa s reign was at an endt He proceeded thence towards 
Khandes, settling the country, which he describes as muci) 
wasted, and with no cultivation save that just about the vil- 

* Blacker 240, ami plan 22. In the “ Imperial Gazetteer ” it is quite erro- 
neously, and twice over, said to have been “stormed,” which would have 
been a serious task : as it was, no bloodshed occurred •on the British 
side. 

t The text of the proclamation — dated iith Feb., 18 18— will be found 
in Wilson (Appendix to vol, via.). 
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ages, whicU were themselves ruinous and half-deserted. For 
the next nine months he cqptinued to apply to the settlement 
of Maharashtra all his knowledge, wisdom, and justice. The 
total area of the country under his administration was esti- 
mated at 50,000 square* miles — about the size of all England 
— with a population of four millions (it is nearly double now). 
Into these tracts, differing as they did in many respects, he was 
unwilling to introduce either the Bengal system of tenure and 
revenue, or the complicated “ Regulations ’’ of law |nd 
procedure. His own method, as he wrote at the time, was to 
learn what systems were in existence and to preserve them 
unimpaired. He admired the agriculturists and sympathised 
with their depressed condition; and he made Munro and 
, Malcolm his models in dealiftg with them. He endeavoured 
to be on friendly terms with the officials and greater land- 
owners, and even undertook the difficult task of conciliating 
the Brahmans who long formed a hostile element in the cuy 
of Poona and other large towns. The feudal holdings of the 
nobility presented two distinct classes. To those granted by 
the legitimate Governments of the past he proposed to give full 
recognition, making them “ hereditary in the fullest sense of 
the word/' "J^o later grants he applied an elastic rule, recog- 
nising prescription and good conduct. The urban Brahmans 
were a class hard to deal with. The ex-Peshwa — whose super- 
stition was among the less discreditable elements of t^is 
worthless character — had shown them great favour and pur- 
chased their goodwill at a cost which could not be emulated 
by an economic government. Elphinslone proposed, however, 
to maintain all permanent endowments, and to found prizes 
for Sanscrit learning ; these— in the form of the Poona Col- 
lege-still subsist. In the great matter of land-settlement he 
did away with the system of contracts under which capitalists 
had been able to rack-rent the actual cultivators on paying a 
lump-sum to the public fisc. A light assessment was to be 
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made on the area under plough, the amount being CoBected 
and paid by the village office-bear^. The rest of the ifevenue 
was raised from customs-dues, and other sources familiar to 
the people. For the redress of miqor grievances he main- 
tained the old system of panchait^ or village arbitration, placing 
it under the general control of the collectors o(, districts. In 
laying these foundations he was occupied till the Spring of 
1819, when he left to take up a new and well-merited prefer- 
mpnt — the Governorship of the Bombay Presic^ency. 

His example had been his friend Munro, a man of equal 
ability and benevolence ; no doctrinary, and quite free from 
aggressive patriotism. Munro deplored the subsidiary system, 
and did not wish for universal dominion, observing that the 
inhabitants of all the British Provinces suffered for want of a 
career, and were “certainly the most abject races in India/’ 
Yet this wise and good man wrote the epitaph of the Peshwa’s 
Government in these scathing terms: — 

“ It was fortunate for India that the Peshwa commenced 
hostilities, and forced us to overthrow his power : the Mahratta 
government from tlie first has been one of devastation. It 
was continually destroying all within its reach, and never 
repairing. The effect has been a diminution of the wealth and 
population of a great portion of the peninsula of India.” And 
again : “ All other Hindu states took a pride in the improve- 
ment of their country by construction of temples, tanks, 
canals, and other public works. I'he Mahrattas have done 
nothing of the kind ; their work has been cMefly desolation/’ 
The subverted President of this organized anarchy still 
hoped to find a friend in the BhonsJa. But a correspondence 
between the two chiefs, of which portions were found by 
Elphinstone, and by him transmitted to Jenkins^ revealed the 
infatuation and duplicity of the Nagpore potentate, who was 
at once arrested, while forces were sfent to reduce his remaining 
strongholds. A small body of native horse and foot, with 
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three light field-guns, was despatched at the end of March 
towards Chanda, a walled town and citadel, to winch Bdji was 
said to be advancing on an invitation from the Kija.; while 
the Poona and Haidarabad divisions operated in the Peshwa’s 
rear* Several strong places in the Nigpore country, which the 
Raja had agreed to give up, made more or less resistance — 

' under secret ^orders— before surrendering to General Marshall ; 
and some parts of Bundelkhand and Sagar required a show of 
force before they were reduced order. Chanda was 
besieged by * Adams; and, the town walls having Hteen 
breached and stormed, the citadel surrendered on 20th May. 
The town is now a thriving entrepot of commerce; and the 
Citadel has been converted into a jaiL 
• The pursuit of Baji, the ex-Peshwa, continued through the 
month of April, along the line of the Godavari, where he con- 
tinued to baffle the British officers by a variety of artful strata- 
gems, aided by the natural difficulties of the country. He 
was careful to make ostentatious enquiry as to all the routes 
except that which he purposed to take ; and he always dis- 
posed his cavalry so as to deceive his pursuers and screen 
himself. Fighting was not a part of his programme, any more 
than it was with the Pindaris. Nevertheless, his power of mis- 
chief did not seem by any means at an end yet. 

On the 1 2th May the Bhonsla Raja was being escorted 
towards Hindustan, and had arrived within a few miles of the 
Narbada river, when he contrived to effect his escape by \he 
corruption of his guards, and made his way to the Chindwara 
forests, where he was protected by the Goncl?, a Dravidian 
tribe who occupy that region.* His* intention, doubtless, was 
to join the ex-Peshwa, in which case the trouble might become^ 
chronic, fortunately, by this time, the toils were closing 

* The whole (speaking roughly) of the modern “Ce^itral Province” was 
formerly known as Gofuiwdna, from this people (see map of the Mughal 
£^pire). 
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around that fugitive, who was intercepted on his way to the 
Narbada ; then, at last, resolved to throw himself oil the 
mercy of Malcolm, of whose generotis charact^ he had 
already made trial in past days. Malcolm was accordingly 
communicated with, and, on consenting to an interview, was 
conducted to Baji’s camp, near the pass where the Puma 
river joins the Tapti, on ist June. As Dovelon was now 
pressing on him from Burhanpur, and another column on the 
way from Mandleshwar^ it might seem that Baji had not 
mneh option left ; yet he still affected sovereignty, alternating a 
poverty-stricken display of pomp with somewhat abject appeals 
to Malcolm’s ancient friendship. Malcolm submitted an ulti- 
matum. After much vain haggling the terms were submitted 
to ; including an abandonment of claims to power, and the ac- 
ceptance of a handsome pension at a place of residence in Hin- 
dustan, to be selected by the Governor-General. Baji theh 
joined Malcolm’s camp on the 3rd June, being still permitted 
to retain some 2,000 of his troops. These men liad been, for 
the most part, members of a body of Arab n)ercenaries enlisted 
by the murderous henchman, Trimbakji Dainglia, who was 
still at large. Whether they had a just grievance, or whether* 
they only wanted a pretext for desertion, these men took 
advantage of Malcolm’s courtesy in marching at a distance 
from Baji Rdo, to surround the tent of that unfortunate chief, 
just as he had reached Seoni, near Hoshangabad, with 
mininous clamours for a settlement of their claims. This was 
on the 9th June, when Malcolm, hearing of the affair, hurried 
up ; and, by a^ mixture of firmness and good temper, and by 
the prestige of his reputation, adjusted the dispute, he persuaded 
^ the ex-Peshwa to cross the Narbada to the British camp, and 
disbanded the mutinous mercenaries. This peaceful victory — 
due to, personal character and conduct — has been justly 
eulogised as one of the General’s best pieces of service. In 
Malcolm’s company the fallen chief was escorted to Mau, 
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where he was allowed to rest while the dual orders of the 
Governor-General were awaited. ^ * 

Lord Hastings, it soon appeared, was far from approving the 
liberality with which Baji Rao had been treated. Still, those 
were the terms on which the ex-Peshwa had submitted, and 
his Excellency was far too honourable a man not to ratify the 
engagement. Baji was therefore escorted to Hindustan by 
^Lieutenant Low, afterwards to be known in larger diplomatic 
Scenes. The spot that he chose for his residence was Bithore, 
on the Ganges ;• long after to acquire a melancholy reputatifti 
by the revenge of his adopted son, the Nana Dhundu Panfh. 

There was now only one serious obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of peace and order into the long-vexed regions of Central 
In^ia. * Apa Sahib, the Bhonsla, was still at large, understood 
•to be making his way towards Holkar^s dominions, on the 
border of which he might hope to find a refuge. The fort of 
Asirgarh had been one of those which Sindia had agreed fn 
make over as security for the fulfilment of the engagements 
that had been taken from him on the eve of the war; but the 
commandant — acting, as afterwards appeared, under secret 
suggestions from his lord — had refused to surrender the place, 
and had fired his cannon at British troops. Moreover, Apa 
Sahib was at one time believed — not altogether erroneously, 
as appeared afterwards — to have been received there as a 
refugee. 

In point of fact, the Bhonsld had been harboured in the 
Mahadeo hills until the beginning of 1819, when he marched 
in the direction of Malwa, and did accept the invitation of the 
commandant of Asir, though not for long. On hearing of this 
the indefatigable Malcolm started from Mau towards Asirgarh, 
in the- middle of February; arid joined his force to that of 
General Doveton on the i7ih when they laid siege to the 
place. It stood on a detached spur of the Sathpuras — ^the 
range that runs between the rivers Tapti and Narbada ; the 
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fort stood on a flattened erest,at a lieight of two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-three feet. The fortified plateau on the 
summit was about sixty acres in extent and contained a good 
tank of water fed by a spring ; the rock beneath being scarped 
to an average depth of one hundred feet, with only two paths 
for access, of which the easier — on the south-west side — was 
defended by a double line of masonry w*brks, with five 
successive gateways. On a lower plape of the hill was an out;, 
work connected with yie village at the foot. Reduced in the 
last year^ of the sixteenth century a.d., by*Akbar*s famous 
minister, Abul Fa^l, it fell into the hands of Sindia at the break- 
up of Mughal power ; was captured in 1803 by Arthur Welles- 
ley, but restored to Sindia by virtue of the treaty of Aujangaum. 
The force by which it was now invested consisted of native 
horse and foot ; something like a thousand of Europeari 
infantry and horse-artillery; with two siege-trains, including 
eighteen-pounder guns, mortars, and howitzers. The town 
lying on the west was occupied on the i8th March; but a 
severe struggle took place there two days later, by reason of a 
sally of the enemy from the lower fort. Shelling went on 
for the next few days, and the wall of the lower fort was 
breached on the town-side. General Doveton began serious 
operations on the north and east, while Malcolm's guns con- 
tinued to play on the western walls. On the 3olh a column 
advancing cautiously found the lower fort abandoned and took 
possession : the garrison fired from above ; but did no damage 
from want of machinery to depress the muzzles of their guns. 
On the 3 1 St General Watson arrived from Sagar, bringing two 
tliousand good troop^, including a company of British foot, 
artillery, two twenty -four pounder guns, some mortars, and other 
ordnance. The siege operations now progressed more rapidly 
and k was soon ascertained that the men of the garrison Were 
losing heart: on the 6th a new breaching-battery was opened on 
the western side ; and on the 7th breaches began to appear in 
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the wails of the upper fort. The commandant noyr asked for 
tertns, and humane terms w^e offered him : but the operations 
were not suspended till ii a.m. on the 8th when the com- 
mandant accepted them for himself; and at 4 a.m. of the 
following day annoxiiiced that his men had joined in the 
acceptance, yhey were all foreign mercenaries, and were 
allowed to retain their private property on giving up their fire- 
’ arms. But the bird was flown : Apa had paid but a hurried visit 
to the fort, and^ had departed again before the siege began. 
To finish his story here, he sought an asylum in the Punj^ ; 
but being eventually dismissed thence by Ranjit, he threw 
himself on the hospitality of the Raja of Marwar ; and died 
some years later, at Jodhpore. 

^ ’The Generals now broke uf) the army ; Doveton and Watson 
returned to their respective posts, and Malcolm assumed the 
civil administration of Malwa where he speiu the next three 
years in useful diplomatic action, and in taming the savage Bhils 
of the mountains. 

The Province of Rajputana still remained to be dealt with. 
It may be remembered that Jaiporc was considered the State 
most in need of protection in 1817, and that it was here that 
the greatest difficulty and delay were met with; in fact no 
alliance was concluded until the British had shown themselves 
able to dispose of the common foes, unaided by Jaipore or 
any Rajput State. Rajputana has been accurately described 
as the region where the purest blood of the military Hindu 
classes has remained in a kind of feudal independence from a 
date anterior to the Muslim conquest ; the •Bhattis — who 
claim to represent the ancient Jadu-bansi race — settling in the 
extreme West among the stony wastes of Jaisalmer, while the 
Rathors occupied the “land of death,” or Marwar; the 
Sisodias gathered on the Mdwar plateau at the water-^hed of 
liOni and the fianas ; and the Kachwdhas founded the princi- 
^pality of Dhundar on the north slopes of the Arawali range 
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which afterwards became known as Jaipore, from its modern 
capital. Minor States may be tpced by the names of their 
chief towns upon the map ; Alwar, Karauli, Bundt, Kota, 
Jhalawar, Partabgarh, Dungarpore, and Sirohi : Dholpur is a 
Jat State sprung from that of Gohad : and Tonk is a Muslim 
enclave^ owing its existence to the submission pf Amir KhAn. 
Farther South, between the Chanibal and Narbada, is Bhopal, 
another Muslim princjjpality, founded by an officer of 
Emperor Alanigir (Aur^gzeb) ; lastly come the small States of 
I&chiwara, of which the chief place is Raghugarh. 

With the Governments of all these arrangements, begun by 
Metcalfe, remained to be concluded by Ochterlony and Mal- 
colm. In most of them anarchy had become almost an 
accepted state of things. Upon the departure of Wellesley and^ 
Lake the Mahrattas under Sindia and Holkar, and latterly the 
Pathan soldiers of fortune who had been patronised by these 
chiefs, treated the Rajput States — one and all — ^as so many 
carcases might be treated by wolves and jackals. Their 
marauding followers desolated the country, while the Rajas — 
instead of combining for the common protection — filled up the 
measure of public suffering by civil war. By the end of the 
year i8i8, however, all the Rajput States had made treaties 
wath the British Government, which they acknowledged 
as the paramount power, entitled to tribute or to mili- 
tary subsidy. The interweaving of boundaries, by which 
the Mahrattas — especiaily those of Holkar’s State — had 
loved to confuse accounts and maintain causes of quarrel, 
were rectified by new delimitations: and, by insisting upon 
^holding the shire of Ajmere, with its city and strong hill-fort, 
the Governor General secured for himself and successors a 
watch-tower commanding the whole country. *The general 
schemfe, both in Rajputana and in MAlwa, was the preservation 
. of existing customs. Where the difficulty lay was in the coh-^ 
ciliation of the claims of the feudal lords with those of 
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sovereign “ Rais and Ranas ” — to use the phrase of the old 
Muslim chroniclers. Popular rights were not muclf regarded, 
though it might be too muc^ to say that they were altogether 
sacrihced: in a state of society such as then prevailed in 
Central India, peace was almost all that the humble tillers of 
the soil asked for, with immunity from depredation. These 
simple and rudfmentary “ rights ” — if that be the proper word — 
/hey now at last obtainetl. 

Ill the country to the East some futjlier changes had been 
necessitated by the misconduct and consequent expulsion Sf 
Apa Sahib, the Bhonsla Raja of Berar. A grandson of Ra*g- 
huji, the Bhonsla of Wellesley's time, was set on the seat of 
authority at Nagpore ; but he was a minor, and Mr. Jenkins 
administered the country in his name. The districts of Sagar 
*lNimar, Chindwara, and the Upper Narbada, were placed under 
British rule ; and the district of West Berar -lying between 
the Wardha and Godavari rivers —was ceded to the Nizam, 

But the greatest territorial alteration was on the Bombay 
side. At the beginning of the war this Presidency had autho- 
rity over nothing but a part of Gujardt. By the overthow and 
expulsion of the Peshwa, a vast tract came into the Company's 
jurisdiction, which was made subject to the Governor-and- 
Council of Bombay. This included the districts of Poona, 
Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Sholapore, Belgaum, Kaladgi,'Dharwary 
Ahmaddbad, and the Konkan, together with the rights . of 
Holkar in Khandes. Such extension of the Company's direct 
authority had been no part of the original object of the war, nor 
were any British Statesmen ever more undesirous of such exten- 
sion than the Marquess of Hastings ahd his advisers. But,- 
without complicating ourselves with the mysticism of “ mani- 
fest destiny," and the like, we can see that the misconduct of 
the Peshwa left them little option. • 

No other annexations took place; and the arrangements 
made in 18,19 pt'oved durable. With tlie exception of a short 
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local cam|>aign against Bhurtpore, which had no effect on the 
territorial position of the Company, no military action 
needed, between the Sutlej and Cape Comorin, for nearly n 
quarter of a century. 

[Same authorities as for last section.] 

Section 3. — Having thus sketched, witliin the limits per« 
mitted by the scale of our work, the operations of the British 
Government against the Pindaris, the Peshwa, and the Bhonsla^c 
we must now, with sii^ilar brevity, show the change that foh 
lowed in .the relations of the British with the Native States 
after peace was restored, and good government took root in 
dominions under direct British sway. 

Lord Hastings vras disinclined by nature to any avoidable 
interference* in the internal affairs of other powers. ‘At Jthe' 
same time he had long formed an ideal, and that ideal was now 
in the course of realisation. In spite of the reluctance of ‘his 
councillors, and in direct opposition to the policy traced in 
London, he had made the punishment of the Pindaris tlie means 
of founding a new Empire of India. From th^ time of Warren 
Hastings to the end of Wellesley’s administration the power of 
the Company, as political agent and representative of Great 
Britain in India, had been that of a strong and humane system 
setting an example, and exercising an influence among a num- 
ber of other co-ordinate powers, primus inter pares. By the 
events of 1818 it had risen from this to a position of supremacy 
and general arbitrament that was hardly to be discriminated 
from complete sovereignty. Two-thirds of the vast regions 
south of thei Sutlej, and the eastern Himalayas, had now been 
brought under the difect rule of the three Government^t of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The remaining portion wae 
in various degrees of independence, in no case ^amounting to 
comi:Aete freedom, and presenting more or less of responsibility 
to the paramount power. Mr. Prinsep, writing in 1820*25^ 
described these States as falling into three distinct tda^es. 


U. 
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thoagh, hfe did not perhaps make the distinction as clear to his 
reader^ it was to his own mind. 

llie first class, the so callecf “ independent " States^ he stated 
to be those in which the ruler held a place somewhat resem- 
bling that of such a potentate as the King of Saxony in the 
modern German Empire. Sometimes paying tribute to the 
paramount power, always under obligations of military co- 
operation, the Raja, Or the Nawab raised his owh revenue after 
. his own methods, and nominated or dismissed his ministers 
and subordinate officials. Of such were Audh, Gwalipr, or tlfe 
Sindia State, Bhopal, the States of Rajputana, Bhurtpore, and 
S'&e Cis-Sutlej Sikhs ; and in the south, Khloapur, and perhaps 
( Mysore. The second class, which the writer under reference 
* jails “ rainisteriaV^ was that in 'which a native administrator 
selected or approved by the paramount power, carried on the 
detftils of the public service under the general control and 
advice of a British Resident ; and in that category, at the time 
under notice, were Haidarabad, Indore, and Satara, while Audh 
tended in the same direction. The third class, called by 
Prinsep “residential,” included cases where a sort of sequestra- 
tion, professedly temporary, led to the whole administration 
being directly carried on by the Resident ; a method employed 
in various States at different times, occasionally terminating 
in annexation, but usually in the restoration of the native 
dynasty, of wffiich the latest and most conspicuous instance is 
Mysore, released in 1881. 

It will not, perhaps, be thought that the respective limits of 
these classes are very plain, and we shall see cases of States 
wavering between one class and another. Nevertheless, a dis- 
tinction between at least two main sets of Native States long 
jbrmed a partpf the public laws of India, and in a later period 
, -proved to be of some importance. Modern writers are^wont 
to class in one, the whole of what they term “ feudatory States,” 
and to call the British Government, by a still more forced^ 
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analogy, “ the Suzerain power.” Both terms involve somewhat 
of a misnomer, and the first leadi^to serious confusion. The 
great States in alliance, with the “ Government of India were 
clearly not “ feudatory” in the ordinary acceptance of that word 
as implying that they held their territories as vassals, or held 
fiefs derived from the grant of a superior lord ; still less could 
the British Government be called “ Suzerain,” faking the word 
in its proper sense of “ superior tenant.”* Cases like that o(. 
Haidarabad, where the^uler appoints his agents, coins his own 
money, apd exercises without appeal the power of life and 
death, w'ould hardly be called mere “fiefs” in any system, they 
are subordinate allies restrained by treaty from making war on 
each other, or on the paramount power. Nor does the para- 
mount power hold from any one, at the present day, even if it 
did in 1819, 'vas declaredly and absolutely the Sovereign 
and Parliament of Great Britain, by whose authority the 
Company, even then, professed to bear sway.t The relation- 
may be best conceived by thinking of that existing between the 
German Emperor and the constituent States of the Empire, 
excepting Prussia. But there was, no doubt, a class of States 
which, if not precisely “ feudatory,” were and are wholly de- 
pendent ; such was Saldra, created by Elphinstone by way of 
corroborating the deposition of the Peshwa. The remaining 
Princes had been what in Europe would be termed “ mediatised” 
^ in the case of the Carnatic mentioned in Chapter x. 

This short digression is only intended to suggest a necessary 
qualifying of Prinsep’s classification. The difficulty which he 
foresaw in ike case of Audh, was evaded during the adminis- 
tration of Lord Hastings. The Go vernor-Generars ^amiable 
and considerate disposition prevented him from disturbing the 

/ 

* SyzERAlN. Tenne de fhdalitc. Qui po^shic un Jiefsiont (fautrei fiefs 
relh}ent^ Littre hi v* * V 

t The motto round the seal of the E. I, Company was ** Auspicio 
et senatus Angiite” \ 
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repose of Gfadzi-ud^din, the negligent ruler of thaj Province, 
whom, as already mentioned he even encouraged to call him- 
self JCing**** The other doubtful case was that of Haidarabad 
the incompetence of the Nizam and the greed of an un- 
scrupulous Hindu statesm'an brought on clouds which darkened 
the end of Lord Hastings’s otherwise splendid administration. 

. But before glancing at that painful affair, let us turn to the 
•measures taken by Hastings for the domestic welfare of the 
people under Ms direct sway, or under that of his Brit^h 
subordinates. * • . 

In the north-west of Bengal, the Provinces ceded by the 
the Nawabs of Audh or conquered from the officers of Sindia 
ruling in the name of the effete monarchy of Delhi, had 
jfon soirib lime past been administered by two Commissioners 
of Police and a Revenue Board acting in direct dependence 
on\he Governor-General. Thus connected with Bengal the Pro^ 
vinces were naturally liable to be affected by Bengal policy, and 
above all, liable to be brought under the Permanent Settle- 
ment of the Land Revenue. It is difficult for the general 
reader to understand the importance of this question.^ Yet 
the chronicles of Ireland may serve to give us a notion of 
the connection of agrarian policy with the fortunes of a 
population entirely dependent on agriculture. And this is so, 
not only by reason of direct bearing on the condition of the 
people, but also by virtue of the vast and varied influence tha^ 
land-laws exercise in such cases upon the work of Government 
itself. From the days of Shore and Warren Hastings down to 
those of Thomason and Bird, most Anglo-Indians eminence 
have acted on the maxim of Munro, the ablest, if not the wisest, 
of them all. In India whoever regulates the assessment of 
the land-rent, Isolds in his hand the mainspring of the public 

* Olulzi wished to assume the absolute style of Pddshdk; in deference to 
the advice of the Governor-General he changed it to PMsMih4^Awadhi 
which recidls the case of Faustin Soulouque, Emperor of Haiti.’’ 
iu 
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peace.” The only trouble has been that the strength of con- 
viction anct earnestness of purpose among those excellent men 
have so far militated against open-mindedness as to present tiie 
most bewildering contradictions of opinion. An e^rer-dimintsh^ 
ing party has always upheld the ** Zemindari,” or Bengal system, 
whereby large estates are recognised or created, and the 
payments to the State-fisc settled, if possible, ^n perpetuity.* 
Metcalfe, in the case with which we are here more immediately© 
concerned, was all for periodical settlement with “ villages,” 
(communes having joint-responsibility). Muhro consistently 
urged that settlements should be open to yearly revision, and 
denounced the principle of joint responsibility ; holding tHat 
every cultivator should deal directly with the State, and be only 
answerable for his own field, the demand on which should, be 
open to annual re-examination of area. This was called 
“ Ryotwari,” but it should be remarked when that system erfme 
to be introduced a few years later into the territories subject 
to the Bombay Government, it was with a strong determination 
that nothing should be revised for thirty years. Few, if any, 
of these divergencies were necessitated by local causes ; the 
“village” system, perhaps, might have been found less 
vigorous and less suitable to actual facts in some regions than 
in others ;t but the principle of “ Ryotwdri,” or that of perma- 
nent demand might have been applied, either or both, to the 
whole of British India alike. Yet here we see men of ability, 
experience, and benevolence, opposed to one another on 
fundamental principles. Later on, we shall find a similar 

* The discussion was revived about 1869, and formed the subject of a 
Reix)rt presented to Parliament. 

t The ** village,” according to an experienced observer, is the universal 
integer of primitive Indian tenures. (Six G. Campbell in “ Cobden Club 
Paper;”). By “village” is to l>e understood the institution described by . 
Sumner Maine, Freeman, and others, as common tp early Indo-Genhanic 
Societies under the names of “ Mark,” “ Township,” and so forth. But it 
had lost much of its cohesion in parts of Madras and Bengal. 
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antagonism, in the closely similar cases of the Punjab and 
Andh, when one school of^experts was for settling with great 
landlords, the other for admitting the .village communities to 
contract directly with the State. 

In the time with which we are now concerned all these 
ideas were fermenting. Men of great natural powers, who had 
come out from Europe before their minds had been fully ^ 

, trained, and who fell to work almost at once, each in his own 
sphere and among his own particular local influences, soon 
took their respective views, for which each was prepared, to 
claim exclusive preference. Lord Hastings was hardly fitted 
by the experiences of his own early life to mediate. Probably, 
if he could have had his own way, he might have favoured 
Zamiridari tenures and a perpetual assessment. But the 
Madras countries were by this time under the control of 
Munro, who became Governor of the Presidency in 1820. 
The Bombay territories had been too lately constituted, and 
the greater part of them was still too much depressed by 
war, and the mismanagement of the Mahrgttas to allow 
of final measures. In the I^wer Provinces of Bengal the 
evils of the Cornwallis system — notably the want of pro- 
tection for the actual occupants of the soil and the rapid 
transfer of superior tenures under the operation of the Sale- 
Laws — had begun to attract attention even in the days of 
Minto ; and the home authorities had begun to denounce t\je 
entire system under the influence of Munro. 

The only remaining sphere was in the North-West. Here 
the supposed boon of a perpetual contract with v Barons” and 
other holders of large estates had, indeed, been promised, 
though never introduced ; and it was now regarded as entirely • 
suspended upder orders from England. But nothing definite 
had as yet arisen in its place, “ At first the assessments were 
made on no definite principle, except to maintain the revenue 
borne on die roll of the Native Government, New settlements • 
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were made^n 1805, 1807, and 1812.” (“Statement of ?f0^es^ 
for 1874-83/* by J. S. Cotton, p. i2g.) These assessments were 
made upon anyone who was forthcoming ; when there was no 
one else the estates were farmed to contractors, upon the lines 
generally followed by native Governments of the period. 
Rights, assumed or even created adhoc^ were rutjilessly sold by 
auction for arrears, real or pretended ; and a number of auc- 
tion-purchasers thus obtained a State-title under which the real • 
occupants were little considered. 

But acute observers were beginning to notice the real state 
of facts. A special Commission was formed to inquire into the 
evils that were becoming evident, and to suggest remedies. 
The Hercules of the occasion was found in Mr. Holt Mac- 
kenzie, one of the Government Commissioners ; and the result * 
was the cancellation of manifestly fraudulent sales, and the issjue - 
of the famous Regulation known in the Bengal Code as vn. 
of 1822. “Assessments/* notes Mr. Cotton “were no longer 
to be based upon the mere statements of past collections fur- 
nished by native officials, but upon an exhaustive investigation 
into the circumstances of every village. In short, it was pro- 
posed to ascertain the true agricultural rent of the country and 
to determine at the same time the relations of all parties with 
regard to the soil, in subordination to the Government/* 

(“ Statement,** nt sup.) The idea cf fixing a permanent de- 
mand upon fluctuating assets was abandoned or adjourned 
die; but private property was to be recognised, thirty-year leases, 
being given to the proprietors, with option of renewal On 
expiry. At this opera^Jon all claimants wereUo be invited to 
assist, and those who could not establish full ownership might yet 
advance secondary and subordinate claims. The representa/ 
live of the State might then make concurrent engagements \ or , 
the superior tenants might be bought off with an annuity, and ; 
the settlement only ^concluded with the actual occupants: Even 
the non-proprietor cultivators were to have their status aclcnowr 
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ledged and thar rights — they had any — officially put on 
r^prd^^ The customs and by-laws of the estate Vere to be 
embodied in writing ; rates estimated from produce were to 
be inverted into money ; and, after due allowance for the 
proprietors, the State<demand was to be calculated on that 
basis. 

Such was the somewhat elaborate, but essentially just, scheme 
^intrusted to the North-West Provinces officials by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Hastings; a scheme ^which really reflects as 
much glory upon the administration as the pac^ication of 
Central India. The social and political value of the village 
system,” thus happily preserved to the greatest and most im- 
portant part of Hindustan may be gathered from the often- 
^ quoted description of Metcalfe. It is so vivid a picture of the 
state of the country that no excuse can be necessary for quoting 
if !Lgain. 

** The village communities are little republics, having neaiiy 
’everything that they want within themselves, and almost inde- 
pendent of any foreign relations. They seem to last where no- 
thing else lasts. Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English 
are all masters in turn, but the village communities remain the 
same. In time of trouble they arm and fortify. ... If 
plunder and devastation be directed against them, and the force 
employed be irresistible, they fly to friendly villages at a dis- 
tance ; but when the storm has passed over they return and 
resume their occupations. ... A generation may pass away, 
but the succeeding generation will return. The sons will take 
the place of their fathers — the same site for the village, the same 
positions for the houses, the same lands will be occupied by the 
descendants of those who were driven out when the village was 
depopulated ; jand it is not a trifling matter that will drive them 
out, for they will often maintain their post . , ^ and Jtequire 
strength sufficient to resist pillage and oppression with success.” 
It ne^d only be added that the republics were often oligarchic,-' 
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consisting of members of the same clan, claiming a common 
ancestry, and resenting the intrusjpns of strangers, excepting 
as serfs, helots, or cultivating tenants. This, which was tlte 
normal frame-work of Indian society, was obliterated in tlie 
Deccan as in Bengal ; but in many parts of Hindustan and 
through all the Punjab it is still in vigorous existence. 

How far it might have been preserved in all parts of the 
Madras Presidency is not easy to decide.* Ever since he was * 
assistant, under Read if the Baramahl in 17^2, Munro had 
given the whole of his somewhat narrow but powerful intellect 
to the development of the ryoiwdri or field-system. A com- 
mission, appointed at that time, effected a rough survey of the 
cultivation, the dues on which were assessed on the actual ryots. 
Elsewhere other systems grew up, and in the northerly portions ^ 
of the country many permanent settlements were made with 
Zaminddrs or with chieftains known locally as Faligdrs. In 
1800, however, Munro extended his field-settlements into 
Canara and Malabar; and, finally, in 1817, the Court of 
Directors issued orders for the adoption of that system 
wherever possible; and it fell to Munro to carry out these 
orders as Governor — which, it need hardly be added, he most 
willingly did. Unfortunately, the detailed labour involved in an 
efficient field-system was too great : the assessments had to 
b,j based upon imperfect information, and it appeared ulti- 
iH^tely that this benevolently-intended scheme had the effect 
of confiscating a full half of the gross produce. There was no 
inquiry into ownership, no record of rights, no cohesion among 
neighbours. There being a yearly revision did not affect the 
rate of assessment; the best lands often remained untilled 
because the assessment was too high. There was no opening for 
saving, investment, or the application of capital ; the coniplica* 

* That it niifht have been discovered in most parts by due search 
seems probable from the fact that it certainly existed in the original Madras 
Jagir. 
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tion details necessitated the employment of a multitude of 
officials, while the provision of remissions to anyone who could 
show grounds for nbn-paym&t made the collections precarious 
and difficult — an evil which, still to some extent, continues.* 
Still, fixation of demand was, doubtless, a boon. 

The administration of justice was almost as essential to the 
welfare and development of the public, and it obtained the 
9 notice of Lord Moira at an early period of his incumbency^ 
Here, as in the case of the land-revenye, we have already seen 
that it had beefi part of the original scheme to maintain eifist- 
ing institutions with as little disturbance as might be : in sub- 
stantive criminal law the Muslim penal code was to be used 
with such modifications as were demanded by European senti- 
, inents*, so that inhuman punishments were abolished and some 
minor errors rectified. Civil litigation, generally involving 
some question of a quasi-religious character, provision was made 
for deciding suits according to the Scriptural principles of the 
parties, expounded by a sort of sworn experts. But, as to pro- 
cedure, native principles were found less easy of adoption by 
European administrators laying claim to a superior civilisation. 
As in the parallel case of revenue and tenure, divergency as 
to fundamentals soon appeared. The original “ Patriarchs ” — 
Munro and his school — would have all the minor disputes 
adjusted by panchait^ citing the native adage — panch men 
partneshwar (“God is with the Five”). But it was objectied 
to by other and less enthusiastic observers, that the award of 
five elderly ploughmen might lack all divine elements; the 
administration of justice was a primal and inherent function of 
civilised rulers, who were not justified in transferring it to a 
crude and dilatory arbitration, only tolerable as an alternative* 
• 

* From Mr. Cotton’s report, above-quoted, it appears that* the land- 
revenue of Madras was in balance, with a deficit of Rx. 336, 346 (or 8 
per cent), at the end of the financial year 18S2-3. 
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to anarchy. A series of regulations based upon the 
mendationsbf Munro was, however, issued by the local Goverh- 
ment of Madras in 1818, some of ^hich reflations are still in 
force. Especially fruitful has been the institution of what were 
called “ Village Munsifs ; ” this has, indeed, in recent times 
been extended to other parts of India, to which it appears even 
more suited than to a region where the village— as an integ^er 
of administration — had been abolished, and where another 
machinery had been provided for the determination of petty 
suitfl. It is understood that the fanchait is littld more than m 
unburied corpse ; but the petty village tribunals have flourished 
and become models for adoption elsewhere.* 

In Bengal the want of summary jurisdiction had long been 
felt, ^In 1815 there w^ere nearly 18,000 cases pending ih tte 
various classes of superior court, and the clearance of such 
arrears was estimated to demand the work of nearly six yeatlj. 
This was in the Courts presided* over by European officers ; 
out the Court of Directors, approving of the proposals from 
Bengal, proceeded to sanction the increased employment of 
native judges, who, in the three grades of Munsifs Amitiy and 
Sadr-Amin^ should dispose of causes in which the amount in 
suit was of small value. As this was the nature of most of the 
suits — and the superior Courts willingly cleared their files by 
sending down all the cases that could be tried in the Courts be- 
low — asensible relief was soon experienced. The great drawback 
in Ihis direction was the then scandalously slender scale of pay 
allowed to these native officers— the highest of which rates was 
raised to loo rupees a month in 1824. When it is considered that 
the number of suits disposed of by their Courts was estimated 
^at 300,000 annually, it may be imagined what a wide door was 
thus opened to corruption, miscarriage, and general demoralis- 
ation. In the newly-constitute^ territory of the Bombay Pre- 

* V. Ajfbuthnot’s Munro,'^ pp. 116. The village Munsif system was 
^extended to Hindustan in 1892. 
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sidtettcy^ Klphinstone, the present Governor, and Chaplin who 
succeeded him as Commissioner in the Mahratta codntry, were 
both disciples of Munro, ancf warm advQcates of the fanchatU 
Yet it is noticeable that many of the subordinate ofScers there 
saw that the thing was Uut*an effete relict of a happily-extinct 
era ; one of them, indeed, was bold enough to report ; ist, that 
the people preferred the decision of a European; 2nd, that the 
duty was irksome to the arbitrators themselves; and, srdly, 
that the proceedings of these unpaid jucjges were not only slow; 
but liable to corrupt influence.* » ^ , 

In regard to criminal jurisprudence and procedure a strong 
controversy went on between the Governor-General and the 
home authorities. If the policy of the latter, as exerted or 
grossed *at this period, were to be described with all possible 
brevity, it might be called “ an attempt to extend Munroism 
into*every part of British India,” But, in this matter, as with 
the land in the North-West Provinces, the Governor-General 
and his councillors were quite unanimous in opposition. They 
could not be brought to see the advantage of Munro^s 
favourite scheme for uniting in one person the duties of 
collector^ and magistrate ; here, indeed, they were opposed 
not only to Munro, but to Metcalfe. They were, perhaps, 
on firmer ground when they objected to^ the employment of 
village office-bearers in matters of justice and police. The 
village, as a communal institution, had ceased to exist in, 
Bengal, and any administrative duties that might be intrusted 
to the Zamindars would be really discharged by their agents. 
The Darogas .and Thanadars— native j»olice officers — might 
be oppressive as the Munsifs might be corrupt ; but, at all 
events, both alike were paid public servants, dependent for- 
their bread upcyi satisfying the inspecting officials of the State. 
Nevertheless — so far as this principle could be observed— the 

* Report of Collector of Khandes, quoted in Wilson II., 373 n. 
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Government was willing to reform, as was shown hy regulations 
issued in 1^15-1821, in which especial provision was made for 
the liberty of the person and the prevention of delay. Rqg. 
VII. of 1822, already noticed, furnished means of conferring 
judicial powers on Revenue officers in the North-West 
Provinces. 

In the matter of general Finance the administration is easily 
tested, and will be found to present signs of the same wisdom, 
and watchfulness as w^e shown in other departments. The 
total revenues of the three Presidencies were Ibft by Minto in a 
state of surplus valued at nearly two million pounds sterling. 
Lord Hastings, after two long and successful wars — during 
which he is said to have fought twenty-eight battles and 
captured 120 forts — and after making his employers supresme 
in the East, left the net surplus nearly three and a half millions 
(the account is to be seen in Wilson^ as follows : — * 


1813-14 


Rx. 

Receipts 


17,228,000 

Disbursements 

... 

13,617,000 

Interest on debt 

... 

^> 537 >ooo 

Sent home ... 



116,000 


Net Surplus 

1,958,000 

1822-23 


Rx, 

Receipts 

... 

23,120,000 

Disbursements 

... 

12,082,000 

Interest on debt 



1,694,000 


Net Surplus 

3,444,000 


In«regard to education and the press, his s'emiments were 
as generous as his measures were just. He did not believe 
that the ignorance of the subject is the strength of the ruler;. 
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but even if that were so, he would not buy immunity at "such a 
price. It would be treason,” he wrote, to imagftie that it 
could ever be the principle olf this Government to perpetuate 
ignorance in order to secure paltry and dishonest ^vantages 
over the blindness of the 'multitude.” He was not only the 
founder of the Indian Empire but the founder of national 
Indian education. With regard to the freedom of journalism 
he laid down an axiom no less pregnant when he said : — It 
is salutary for public authority — even ^hen its intentions are 
most pure— to Ibok to the control of public opiniop.” TBe 
power of banishing an obnoxious publicist, still, indeed, existed 
by virtue of an edict of the Company which he could not 
abrogate ; but that power was never used under his adminis- 
tration. " 

Before concluding the story of these honourable labours it 
is tfhfortunately needful to say a few words about the sad events 
in which it closed. Events, let us haste to add, by which the 
honour of the Governor- General was unstained ; but in which, 
nevertheless a certain facility of nature and a generous un- 
willingness to suspect others, of which we saw an example in 
the case of Audh, led to a deplorable blot on this page ot 
British Indian history. 

The territories of the Nizam — or what we may call “ the 
Mughal Deccan ” — had (as we saw) been pillaged and wasted, 
first by Haidar and his son, then by the Mahrattas. The 
present prince was not the man to restore their prosperity* 
,with no strong quality but avarice he resided in his palace, 
“counting out his money” like the King in » the nursery 
rhyme, while the business of the State* was carried on by an 
astute Hindu named Raja Chandu LaL The Court expenses, 
however great^ would not of themselves have been ruinous. 
But there were other more serious burdens, the* most 
grievous being a showy military force, under very highly-paid 
European officers. In that army had at one time been a half- 
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caste named William Palmer, who had left the service 
established'himself as head of a Bank at Haidardbad 
long he was joined by an Englishfhan, Sir W, Rumbojd, whbi^ 
wife had been a ward of the Marquess of Hastings. The 
Bank prospered and made advances out of the funds intrusted 
to it on behalf of the administration of Chandu. These loans 
were to bear interest at 25 per cent., besides bbing secured on 
assignments of revenue-paying estates. They reached the larg^j 
amount of Rx. 300,0^0 in one year; and, being specially 
licensed Jby the Governor-General, they assuhied an appear- 
ance of a transaction sanctioned if not shared by the Govern- 
ment — an appearance strengthened by the connection between 
the Marquess and one of the partners. In 1820 the Bank 
notified the Resident that it was prepared to consolidate the 
debts at a reduced rate of interest ; for which purpose a new 
loan of sixty lakhs (Rx. 600,000) was to be substituted. The 
Resident procured sanction from Calcutta for this transaction 
also ; but It was not brought to the notice of the Government 
there that of the sum offered no more than fifty-two lakhs 
were to be credited to the State, the balance being absorbed 
by the Bank as a bonus. 

In the last month of the year 1820 the Fvcsident’s post was 
assumed by Metcalfe,, a man of equal acuteness and integrity. 
No sooner had he mastered the situation, than he laid before 
the Governor-General a sketch of the abuses that were going 
bn, and a special denunciation of the sixty lakh loan. To his 
equal mortification and surprise he found that Rumbold had 
also written, stating matters from the point of view of the Bank;" 
and all that Metcalfe {;ot for his pains and zeal was rejection 
of his advice, and a semi-official reprimand. Stung personally 
and alarmed on public grounds for the future of his charge, he 
resumed the correspondence in adignified style of remonstrance. 
He neither wished ill to the Bank nor to Chandu ; but he had 
^ a duty to perform, to Government and to the people. The loss 
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of bis lordship's confidence was hard to bear^ he coul^ only seek 
coinlbrt in the consciousness jthat the confidence might some* 
day be restored. Whilst thus addressing Lord Hastings in 
person, Metcalfe* gave a qualified permission to Mr, John 
Adam, the senior Member of Council, to make use of a con* 
fidential letter^ in which he had already informed that 
gentleman that there was evidence of the collusion of officials 
lately employed in the Residency, and that sanctions to the 
loans might not have been so readily accorded, had not the je 
officials been either sleeping^partners, or the recipients of* 
abnormal rates of interest on their deposits. The letter was 
shown by Adam to the Governor-General ; and Lord Hastings 
bowed his stately head; sent Metcalfe a letter of friendly 
gpdogy ; and, what was of more importance, gave his assent to 
Metcalfe’s proposals. Money was advanced on the security of the 
terntorial revenues of the Nizam’s dominions at 6 per cent, the 
debt to the Bank was paid off; and in a twelvemonth W. Palmer 
and Co. suspended payment, and presently ceased to exist as 
a firm. 

The censures pronounced in England led the Marquess to 
tender his resignation ; and he laid down his ofiice on the first 
day of the year 1823, being succeeded, ad interim^ by Mr, 
Adam as senior Councillor. * 

[Kaye’s ‘'Metcalfe.”; Prinsep ubi sup; “Land tenures of 
various countries,” (“Cobden Club Papers,” N.D.) Also* 
“The Marquess, of Hastings”; by Major Ross, of Bladens- 
burg : a volume of the “ Rulers of India " series, published in 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BURMA AND BHURTPORE. " 

t> ^ 

Section i' : The war with Ava — Section 2 : Disturbances in India— 
Section 3 ; Domestic Administration, 1S23 — 28. 

Section 1. — Mr. Adam, during the few months of his adminis* 
tration, had but to carry out the policy in which he had been 
so long associated. He applied a portion of the over-flowing 
resources of the Government to the cause of national educsftion 
which Lord Hastings had so generously espoused. And he 
banished a recalcitrant journalist who had already received 
warnings, but who, presuming on the good nature of the rulers, 
persisted in pouring ridicule upon their proceedings in his paper. 
This paltry affair made a stir at the time, being represented as a 
measure of reaction, while it was in fact only the necessary 
working of machinery previously set in motion. Writers who 
chose to obey a few simple restrictions based on policy and 
good manners continued to pursue their calling as unmolested 
as before in the metropolis of British India; indeed it was 
Munro rather than Adam who was the opponent of Indian^ 
journalism ; and the arguments employed by the Governor pf 
Madras are cited by his biographer, and evince all the vigour of 
his powerful, if rather one-sided intelligence. The problem 
of reconciling a perfectly free commentary \yith a perfectly 
arbitrary Government, was not finally settled, as we shall see 
hereafter, till near the end pf the nineteenth century. For the 
present we need only note that the undeserved obloquy that 
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has be^ bestowed upon Mr. Adam formed the subject of a 
generous protest from Metcalfe a few years later. In the 
middle of the year 1835, a meeting wag held in Calcutta to 
acknowledge the legislative removal of all special restraints on 
journalism, at which Metcalfe, the author of that policy, even in 
the elation of the moment, did not forget what was due to the 
misunderstood ^ead. “ Had he (Adam) been now alive and at 
jthe head of this Government,” so Metcalfe said, “ he would 
probably have been among the foremost^o propose the abolition 
of those laws.” *And he declared in the same address, that^ 
Adam was ‘*one of the best, purest, and most benevolent men 
that ever lived.” 

Further details will be more appropriate when we come to 
the brave speaker’s own brief tenure of supreme power ; the 
above quotations are all that seem requisite to place Mr, 
Adhm’s memory in its proper light. His tenure of office was 
professedly temporary, and the delay in the arrival of a per- 
" manent head of the Government was due to political events at 
home. In 1820, Mr. Canning had voluntarily exiled himself 
from political life owing to disagreements with the King and 
Cabinet. On receiving the resignation of Lord Hastings he had 
been offered the reversion of the Government of India, and 
had accepted the offer. But the continuance of exile had no 
charms for him ; and he used so little expedition in making pre- 
parations for departure, that when the Marquess of London- 
derry’s unhappy decease occurred. Canning was still in 
England. Hewas ere long appointed to the vacant post of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the nomination of a 
Governor-General for India was still to* make. The Court of 
Directors was at first desirous of appointing Lord William 
Bentinck, whose recall after the Vellore Mi^tiny was a natural 
source of remorseful regret But the claims of Lord Amherst 
ultimately prevailed. He had been sent out to China as Am- 
bassador-Extraordinary in 1816; when, although his mission had 
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been a total failure, it was consid^ed that he had not b^h ip 
blame; and it was now arranged tl|iat he should haye the Govern- 
ment of India by way- of compensation. He accordingly took 
charge from Adam in August, 1823, and in less than two 
months had to decide on the important issue raised by an attack 
made by some Burmese officials upon a post belonging to his 
Government. This outrage proceeded from an unfounded 
claim to the island of Shapuri, in the district of Chitagong ; it- 
w;as avowedly committed under orders from the Court at Ava, 
and it was only the crowning event of a long course of insult on 
the whole of the long frontier between the two countries from 
Aracan to the borders of Assam and Cachar. A letter was in 
consequence addressed to the King of Burma, in which dis^ 
avowal and reparation were demanded and due warning giveq 
that no further trespass must be attempted. At the same time' 
a British detachment was ordered to the scene of the dispute. 

About the middle of January a Burmese army arrived in the 
neighbourhood, and the standard of the Burmese kingdom was* 
surreptitiously hoisted on the island, two British officers being 
at the same time kidnapped and sent into captivity. On the 
northern side, meanwhile, Burmese forces occupied posts in 
Assam and Manipore, while Cachar was threatened, and the 
alarm spread to Silhet. For many months the Court of Ava 
preserved a contemptuous neglect of the Governor-Generars 
.remonstrance; the kidnapped officers were indeed enlarged, but 
no notice was taken of the demands for redress. Accordingly , 
in February, 1824, a British force was sent into Assam, apd an 
ultimatum issued. 

So far, all was well. The Government of India — as we may 
now term the Governor-General in Council — had united firm- 
ness with moderation. As it was evident that .nothing but st 
severe lesson Would teach the comity of nations to these un- 
civilised neighbours, the only remaining question was, how that 
lesson should be taught? Great difficulties at once came io' 
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view. The frontier above described was so long, and ran 
through so rough a country, that it was impossible to defend 
the whole of it, much more to make it a base of aggressive 
operations. There remained the alternative of an attack upon 
Aracan and Pegu by sea.- But the Bengal army, speaking 
generally, was of the nature of a local militia, entitled to 
special allowances if sent beyond local limits— even on land — 
and wholly opposed to service by sea. A few corps there were, 
called “ Volunteers,” which had been raised for general service ; 
but these would not suffice, even if A could have been ^nt 
on board and accompanied by all the European soltfiers at the 
disposal of the Government. The only source from whence 
the deficiency could have been made good was the “ Coast 
Army,^' as the forces at the disposal of the subordinate Presi- 
• dency of Madras were denominated. Munro was still Governor 
there, and his well-known zeal and military efficiency left no 
room for doubt but that he would loyally respond to any call 
that might be made upon him. What, then, can be thought of 
the foresight or the promptitude of the Government of India 
when we find that — although the casus belli arose in the 
beginning of 1823 — it was not until the 23rd February, 1824 
that any notice was given to Munro that such a war was 
impending, and that he w'ould be called upon to furnish the 
bulk of the forces then immediately required ? 

In the meantime the war had actually broken out, hostilities 
having been precipitated by the Burmese army, which cut up 
the small British detachment at Chittagong. The Bengal force 
was now hastily equipped, consisting only of^two corps of 
British Infantry, two companies of Artillery, and one regiment 
of Bengal sepoys. But Munro did his part, and before the end 
of the month an army was assembled at Madras, consisting of 
two Kihg’s regiments and the Madras Europeans, sevei^ native 
. battalions, and details of artillery and pioneers. The chief com- 
. mand was intrusted to Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell. 
; VOL, IL G 
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A number of war-vessels conveyed the troops, attended by a 
flotilla of gunboats, and by the Diana^ the first steamer ever 
employed in Eastern warfare. Tflie Bengal contingent met the 
fleet at Port Cornwallis, in the Andamans, in April, and all 
proceeded to the mouths of the Irawadi, the principal fluvial 
avenue of Burma. The town of Rangoon was easily occupied 
on nth May, and then appeared the rear nature of the 
problem. ^ 

If it had been an ^rror not to give Munro an earlier 
intimation of what was expected of him, that ‘error had been 
partly retrieved by the energy of his action. The second mis- 
take was, unhappily, irretrievable. The country was entirely 
deserted, yet it was found impossible to move. The south- 
west monsoon had set in, and the river had become .an 
impetuous torrent, not to be overcome by sailing-ships ; and 
the preposterous undertaking of the Calcutta Government \<as, 
for the next six months, entirely frustrated ; while the men died 
. like flies, exposed, with no proper nourishment, to the malaria 
of the reeking swamps of the Delta. Small forays took place, 
but nothing important was possible. 

On the ist December a Burmese army, under Maha Bandula, 
the best Native General, appeared before Rangoon : this was 
the same officer who had been successful against the British 
in Chittagong, and, on the 17th May, had actually defeated a 
considerable British force at Ramn, killing a number of men 
and officers, and taking about 250 prisoners. The task now 
before Bandula was more seiious. Much as the British had 
suffered during the rainy season, they had received some rein- 
forcements ; and, with tiie setting in of the cold weather, and 
improved arrangements for victualling, the health of the troops 
showed a vast improvement.* Bandula was therefore not 

* During the five worst months of 1824 about a third of the men had 
been in hospital, and the Europeans — who suffered the most — had been 
decimated by death. 
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unwelcome, and was suffered to approach as near |s he pleased, 
until the British army — oply about 3,000 strong — was com- 
pletely surrounded by his stockades and pits, from which it was 
apparently expected that his men might hre without danger to 
themselves. 

The action jhat ensued was more than a battle, and almost 
attained the dimensions of a campaign ; the brave Burmese leader 

* endeavouring for an entire fortnight to make the courage and 
numbers of hj^ men counterbalanced the inferiority of tjieir 
science, skill, and armament.* At length, on the nightt)f the 14th 
June, Bandiila tried the effect of a conflagration. Rangoon was 
set on fire in several places by his incendiaries ; but the flames 
were extinguished, by the energetic good-will of the soldiers 

• add sailors, before any stores or ammunition had been in- 
vqlved. On the following morning two columns marched 
out against him, one of 600, and the other of 800 men. 
The stockades were stormed, and the main intrenchment 
carried with the cold steel ; the enemy fled by the rear, but 
many were overtaken and slain by the Governor-General’s 
bodyguard. The victory could be hardly called “ decisive ; ” but 
it led to the retreat of the Burmese General; it inspirited the 
invaders ; and it altered, permanently, the character of the war. 

The Government and the European public at Calcutta were 
however, far from satisfied ; and the plan of invading Burma 
by the river, which had been adopted in haste and upon 
insufficient information, was for a time suspended, in deference 
to the advice of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir E. Paget, who 
now recommended advancing from th€;,landward ^ide. Accord- 
ingly, Assam was occupied by General Richards, and two fresh 

* The Burmese appear to have had abundance of firearms, small and 
great, although of an antiquated [uittern. Have](x:k says the General was 
ridiculed for asserting that he captured 250 pieces of ordnance on the 7th, 
when no more than 13 were guns of any considerable calibre. But the 
fact of the rest 'oeing portable adds to the completeness of the defeat. 

• > ■ ' , , G a 
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expeditions were prepared. On the northward a force Cf 7,000 
men was sent, under Colonel Shuldhatn, with orders to advance 
through Cachar and Manipore, to Ava; but,- after labouring 
with the obstacles of the country for about three months, 
Shuldham returned, without seeing an enemy, but without 
attaining his object, in the month of April. A second, and 
still larger army, left Chittagong in January, 1825, with the 
purpose of reaching Ava through the Province of Aracan. After# 
three months of slow anfd painful marching, General Morrison, 
with the bulk of his force, arrived at the chief town, also called 
Aracan, which was taken in April, after a short struggle. Then 
— as at Rangoon in May, 1 824 — the trouble began. Surrounded 
by pestilential swamps, and plagued by torrents of rain, the 
army slowly melted away, until — towards the end of the year^ 
1825 — Lord Combermere, the new Chief of the Indian armies, 
withdrew the fever-smitten remainder. The Aracan fever was 
long remembered. 

Meanwhile General Campbell found himself in a position to 
take advantage of the repulse of Bandula ; and he began to 
ascend the Irawadi on the 13th February, 1825. Bassein was 
taken by a flank column under Major Sale, of the 13th Foot;* 
and, on the ist April, the w’hole army began the siege of 
Donabew, where Bandula had taken up a strongly-defended 
position, from which he had repulsed an attack by General 
Potton. It is impossible to say how long this siege might have 
endured, or with what losses ultimate success might have been 
bought ; but during the night of the ist April, the brave com- 
mander.cf the Burmese was killed by a rocket from the British 
batteries, and on the following day the works were carried and 
the disheartened defenders put to flight without much loss. 
The fall of Donabew broke the active strength of the enemy, 
and ffeed the people of Pegu from the oppression of the 
Burmese, to whom they were foreigners. The British then 
* Afterwards the defender of Jaldldbad. 
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pended as far as Prome, which was occupied on the 27th; 
and here the invaders remained encamped during the rainy 
seasQQ. On the 17th Septe^nber an armistice of one month 
was graiited, the Court of Ava having invited negotiations for 
a^ treaty of peace.. But the month expiring without any further 
steps being taken, except a haughty message from Ava demand- 
ing the uncorfditional surrender of all conquests, a further 
^advance was deemed expedient. The armistice was broken, 
in the last month of the year, by the ^emy, who attacked the 
defences of Prdme with a force of 40,000 men, but, met \'?ith 
no success. On the 26th December they opened a fresh nego- 
tiation, and a treaty was offered and accepted. But it was not 
ratified by the Court of Ava, and General Campbell proceeded 
on his way northward. On the* 19th January, 1826, he came 
before a Burmese position at Mellon, which he captured, with 
a quantity of ammunition, guns, stores, etc., and resumed his 
advance. The Burmese made another, and as it proved, 
a final stand at Pagan-Myo, the ancient capital of Upper 
Burma, where they were once more routed, on the 9th February, 
1826. The British being now arrived at Yandabu, within four 
day^ march of Ava, the Court at last frankly surrendered, and 
a treaty was concluded, the captives taken by the Burmese 
being released, and the Provinces of Aracan and Burmese 
Tenassarim ceded, with the payment of the first instalment 
of a war-indemnity of a kror (one million of Rx.) ; the entire 
British army then evacuated the country. The total loss of 
life, from battle and disease, w^as just short of 5,000 men, in 
the whole war;* the money spent was 13 millions of Rx. 

, And it need not be added that this* deplorable war, which 
reflects credit upon no one but the brave troops engaged, has 
been related but briefly. It hardly forms part of the history 
of India; yet it was not without serious effects upon that 

, * Official report by (Jeneral Campbell, Some writers give a much higher 
estimate. 
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history. With the exception of Madras and Bengal Proper, 
indeed, there was no part of India that esca^^ed its influence. 
And even in Bengal itself, althougii the civil population and 
its chief men remained tranquil, yet the trials which the. 
Government incurred by a feeble and vacillating policy led to 
a sinister occurrence which showed germs of great future 
disaster. * 

Lord Amherst, however, received a step in the peerage, by 
the title of Earl Amherst of Aracan j and, what proved in the 
endito be of more importance, the additional territory furnished 
in its perennial rice-fields, a constant and trustworthy source of 
food supply for the Indian community. In Assam and Cachdr a 
still more important cultivation has arisen — that of tea ; which, 
spreading to the Punjab on one hand and to Ceylon on the 
other, is now supplying more than half the consumption of the 
British Islands, besides furnishing largely to the markets of 
Australia and of Asiatic and European countries. 

The occurrence referred to as disturbing the peace of Bengal 
was the mutiny of the 47th Bengal Native Infantry, who refused 
to march into Aracan with General Mon ison^s army in October, 
1824. On the I St November they were paraded at Barrack- 
pore ; and, on refusing to listen to the remonstrances of their 
officers, were treated by military execution. The artillery and 
British infantry first fired on the helpless mass, and when it 
broke in confusion, the fugitives were pursued and sabred by 
the Governor-General’s bodyguard. The blood of these un- 
fortunate men cried from the ground for more than thirty 
years,* 

[The most iiiteresting monograph of the first Burmese war is 
from the pen of Lieutenant H. H. Havelock, of the 13th Foot, 
afterwards to gain renown on a more glorious scene. Havelofck 

* The 'clourt of Enquiry held on this affair found that the Sepoys had 
mutinied out of ** despair at l)eing compelled to march without the means 
of doing so.*’ 
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was Assistant-Adjutant-General of Sir A. Campbeirs army. 
His account of the three campaigns, though writteif in a style 
at once inflated and severe, •is spirited and soldierly ; and his 
description of the visit to Ava at the close of the war, paid by 
himself and two other officers as British Envoys, gives a-striking 
picture of the Court of Burma as it then was, and the awe which 
hedged the Kidg. (Printed at Serampore, 1828,) There is a 
^nore familiar narrative, by Captain T. B. Doveton, who served 
throughout the war with his regiment, thg ist Madras Europeans, 
which was published by Messrs. Allen, of London,^ in 18J2. 
Wilson’s account is (as usual) judicious and full of research.] * 
Section 2. — Lord Amherst’s manifesto against the Court of 
Ava had, as vre saw, been issued in February, 1824; and the 
^British*expedition had proceeded to Rangoon and remained 
there — an object of anxiety to its own Government, and of 
spefbulalion to the rest of mankind— for the rest of the year. 

It unfortunately happened that this was a period of unrest 
and reaction in most parts of India. The country was full of 
disbanded officers and men whose occupations were gone, and 
who looked anxiously for other openings. The police was with- 
out organisation ; the administration of justice was in an im- 
perfect and unpopular condition ; the settlement of the land- 
revenue was in a crude and almost unworkable state. In the 
Madras country, indeed, the energy of Munro had produced a 
kind of torpid acquiescence \ and Bengal was free from dis- 
turbing influences. But elsewhere, and wherever a Native Courf 
existed, there was chafing, and plans of outbreak were silently 
shaping themselves. Local disturbances were th^ premonitory 
symptoms : from the Cis-Sutlej to the Upper Duab of the 
Jumna and Ganges troops had to be called out for the restora- 
tion of order. A Pindari recrudescence appeared in Malwa, 
and a person* calling himself brother to Baji Rao — the ex- 
Peshwa— attempted to invade the Nagpore Province. The 
Bhils, too, broke out among the Sathpura hills ; their insurrec- 
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tion, however, was put down without much trouble, and led to 
the gradualHaming of their wild tribes, which first brought for- 
ward the remarkable talents of &utram,* afterwards distin-^ 
guished in more important transactigns. 

But it was among the mediatised or reduced chiefs and 
princes that the most formidable symptoms of insubordination 
appeared. The Desai of Kittore, near Dharwar, overpowered 
a party of the Bombay native troops towards the end of 1824 
killing Mr. Thackeray, i^e Collector of the District, with two 
ofHhe oftcers of his escort, and carrying off^ his European 
assistants, who were imprisoned in the Fort. It was not until 
a force, including two European regiments and a strong body 
of artillery, was sent against him that the chief capitulate (on 
a promise of his life), and surrendered the prisoners. A similar « 
affair followed in February, 1825, when the chief of Umrez, 
near Sholapore, resisted a British detachment, killing a subaltern 
and some sepoys ; though he afterwards evacuated the place 
and made his escape. Farther north, the peace of the Bombay 
Presidency was disturbed by a serious rising in Cutch, abetted 
by the Amirs of Sindh. In this region there was a titular Raja \ 
but he shared his authority with a number of kinsmen of the 
Rajput clan of “ Jhareja,” who were said to amount to the 
astonishing total of 200. Besides being notorious for the prac- 
tice of female infanticide, these men were habitual harbourers 
of marauding bands; in the present instance they had, or 
affected, a special grievance in the supercession of Bharmal Ji, 
a claimant of the chiefship. After a short campaign their 
resistance was.overpowered ; and the small State of Nawanagar, 
in which they are now ‘represented, is in these days peaceful, 
and piu-ged of the practice of infanticide. 

* It has been thought that the Bhils represent a pre-historic race, like the 
Kols, Santals, etc. They number about 750,000, and are gradually taking 
their place as low<caste Hindus, though preserving many of their old beliefs 
^ and ceremonies. 
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AU these, however, were but petty and sporadic signs of dis- 
order. It was in Upper India — ^the scene of Lake’s victories — 
the most serious peril aw^ted the British Government. In 
MaCbari * and Jaipore elements of evil had been long ferment- 
ing; and these were now exasperated by events that were 
developing in the famous Jat State, of which the capital was 
Bhurtpore. 

• It will be remembered how, in 1804, the then Raja — in vio- 
lation of a very favourable treaty — had s^ed with Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, and defied Lake. That daring veteran had a low 
opinion of the Jat chiefs firmness, and attacked him with in- 
sufficient means. Lake failed to take the place ; but he drove 
away Holkar and extorted a complete submission from the Raja, 
gromising in return the protection of the British Government. 
This arrangement, made in April, 1805, worked fairly well for 
nearly twenty years. The failure to take Bhurtpore pleased 
the people of India, and flattered their chiefs with a feeling that 
the British were not omnipotent ; but the Jats themselves 
owned the supremacy of their former enemy ; and when the 
next Raja, Baldeo Sinh, felt his end approaching, he sought to 
secure the succession to his minor son by procuring for him a 
robe of investiture from the paramount power. Sir D. Ochter- 
lony, the Governor-General’s agent, obtaining the requisite 
authority from Calcutta, performed the ceremony 6th February, 
1825; and Raja Baldeo died soon after, upon which the young 
successor announced his accession.t But, on 24th March, 
Ochterlony reported that Durjan Sal, the late chiefs brother, 
had assumed the Regency, and that the young chiefs life was 
in danger from his ambition : he had, therefore, he added, 

^ Now known — from the name of the capital — ^as Alwar, a Rajput 
principality. j 

t Wilson says the investiture was performed by “ an assistant ; ” but the 
despatches show that Ochterlony visited Bhurtpore for the purpose on his 
way from Jaipore to Delhi. 
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reminded the Court and Chiefs of their allegiance, and called 
upon thent to obey the Raja. He still hoped*that Duijan Sdl 
would abandon any project he* might have entertained of 
claiming the succession, and content himself with ruling as 
Regent as long as his nephew wasa minor. Ochterlony further 
announced that, the better to make clear his views, he had con- 
veyed a distinct statement of them to Durjan, :did liad enforced 
his word? by calling out an imposing force of British troops froiij 
the neighbouring cantonments, under Major-General Reynell. 
Negotiations were the/feupon begun by the usurper, who — in 
the course of the month of April— offered to come to Delhi on 
a safe-conduct and to bring his young nephew with him. 

So far Ochterlony seemed to be succeeding. His prompt 
measures alarmed the usurper; who may have sincerely ‘trusted 
that, with the Resident’s support, he might obtain from the^ 
Calcutta Government an acknowledgment of his Regency, 
leaving the future to take care of itself. But both Durjan and 
Ochterlony reckoned wdthout Lord Amherst, whose intentions 
are shown only too clearly in a private letter addressed to 
Metcalfe by Mr. Secretary Swdnton on loth April, 1825. 
Government had resolved, so Metcalfe was informed, on mak- 
ing some arrangement by which Sir D. Ochterlony should 
retire from active employment.” And Metcalfe was invited to 
come round from Haidarabad and resume the duties of Resi- 
dent at Delhi. Already, a week earlier, a reprimand had been 
Isent to Ochterlony : the British Government had, it was 
allowed, been willing to gratif> the deceased Raja by recognis- 
ing his son ;^nd heir-apparent and future successor, but the 
question remained to be considered as one of political expedi- 
ency — Sir David ought to have awaited the instructions of 
Government before taking any steps to enforce the succession : 
and he was now directed to “ remand to their cantonments ” 
all the troops that he had called out, to invite explanations 
from Durjan Sal, but to abstain from any measure likely to 
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commit the Government to hostilities. This mandate was 
followed on the 15th by a further rebuke, in which his action 
was condemned as “ precipitate and unjustifiable/* 

This was the “ arrangement ” mentioned in Swinton's letter 
to Metcalfe, and it produced' the desired result. The old man 
thought that his fifty years of glorious service had entitled him 
to more confidence and greater courtesy. As he said, in writ- 
ing to Metcalfe, he ‘‘felt himself abandoned and dishonoured;** 
but he did not care to enter into controversy with superior 
authority, or to express his “ opinion what he dioughC 
evident ... on a comparison of letters, one authorising, 
the other denying the investiture.** He accordingly sent in his 
resignation and retired to the neighbouring cantonment of 
Meerut, where he died in less than** three months.* 

•Metcalfe soon avenged his old preceptor. Arriving at 
Calcutta in the end of August, he devoted himself ut once to 
the study of the llhurtpore case ; and, ere long, presented to 
the Government a memorandum in which he declared himself 
in favour of vigorous action. Even if the succession were not 
held to be completely guaranteed, his opinion would still be 
that the British Government was, on every other ground, abso- 
lutely bound to interfere. Upon this Lord Amherst at once 
declared that his view of the subject was “ materially altered.** 
The Council presently acquiesced : and Metcalfe set off for 
Delhi, empowered to act upon his own judgment On the 25th 
November, having proved the insincerity of Durjan by adequate 
offers of accommodation, Metcalfe issued a sort of manifesto, 
wliich so tersely expresses the situation that it might be taken 

• 

* Ochterlony was buried at Meerut, where his tomb is still to be seen ; 
a monument was erected to his memory by public subscription on the Maidan 
of Calcutta. His game lives in native tradition under the strange form of 
** Loni-Attah,” of which the literal sense is “Butter and meal,’* 
testimony to the abundance supix}sed to have been bestowed on the land 
by his administration. 
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as a complete summary of the case against the usurper^ w!^) 
never inttinded to do anything less than raise the stimdard of 
resistance and supersede the rightful heir. 

The late Raja’s only son, Metcalfe pointed out, had succeeded 
his father in pursuance of his recognition as heir by the 
“ Representative of the British Government.’’ Durjan Sal had 
subsequently assumed the power, rank, and title of the princi- 
pality, and the interference of the British “became necessajy 
for the protection of the lawful Raja.” Durjan Sal was therefore 
failed qn to surrender the usurped position tet his nephew and 
to leave the territory, on a provision to be made for him. 
hlurjan, influenced by fanatics and interested advisers, declined 
the invitation. I’hey probably argued that the action of the 
Government earlier in the year showed that the British were 
afraid of renewing the enterprise of Lake and of meeting with 
the same want of success ; and it was the opinion of Malcolm 
and other well-informed persons that the affair was being' 
scanned with a malevolent interest all over India ; that failure 
to reduce Bhurtpore would precipitate many elements of mis- 
chief; and that such failure was eagerly anticipated by 
many who deemed the whole strength of the Government 
absorbed in Burma, and insufficient even there. 

I If such were the calculations of ill-wishers they were soon 
disturbed. During the preliminary waverings General Paget 
had retired ; the new Commander-in-Chief of the Indian armies 
— Lord Combermerc — was a determined and distinguished 
veteran, who had led Wellesley’s cavalry in the Peninsula, and 
turned the (lay at Salamanca by a grand charge of horse. 

This experienced officer was resolved to avoid, in so important 
an undertaking, any danger that might be expected from insufic- 
iency of means. In the former siege Lake had only eleven 
weak regiments of Infantry, the relics of a severe campaign, 
with six iron battering guns and eight brass mortars, of small 
calibre : the gunners were so few that men had to be taken 
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tlie field-pieces to work in the batteries ; the engineer 
establ&hment had consisted of three junior officers ^ith three 
companies of pioneers ; and, afthough Lake afterwards received 
reinforcements, they were neutralised by the need of simultaneous 
operations against the armies of Holkar and Amir Khan, who 
sought- to raise the siege. Very different was the force that 
was now collected. The Agra division, under Major-General 
Jasper Nicolls, comprised three brigades of infantry, four 
regiments of cavalry, two troops of hoif e-artillery, and a pro- 
portion of field-guns. From Muttra came a second army, 
under Major-General T. Reynell, of similar strength. The 
siege-train included sixteen twenty-four pounder guns, twelve 
eight-inch howitzers, and sixty n\ortars from eight to thirteen 
iiiches calibre; and in all consisted of no less than 112 guns of 
position in addition to fifty other guns; Brigadier Anbury 
commanded the engineer park, with three hundred and fifty 
sappers.. Such was the power which, in the very crisis of the 
Burmese war, the British Government was able to marshal for 
the chastisement of Kunwar Durjan Sal. 

That rash usuper, by emulating the enteq^rise of Raghoba in 
the last century, had furnished an opportunity of which, as we 
have seen, the Government was in much need. Jaipore and 
Alwar were ready to rise ; Sindhia was fretting under the meshes 
that Lord Hastings had thrown over him; the unrest of the Mah- 
ratta country had already displayed ominous signs; ^*we might,*' 
says a writer of the time, “ have looked in vain for one friendly 
independent neighbour disposed to succour or even to forbear.” 
The usurper had conciliated or coerced^ all the local nobles ; 
disbanded soldiers from all quarters had flocked to his 
standard ; the strength of the garrison was reckoned at 20,000 
stout warriors ;,of the armament there can be no doubt, for 
132 serviceable guns were found when the place was Saken, 
induding several twenty-four pounders and thirty-two pounders, 
with one sixty-eight pounder; they had besides 300 smaller 
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wall-pieces. But the great difficulty arose from the nature of 
the place to be attacked, '^he fortifications of Bhurtpore 
consisted of two parts, the town and the citadel, all surrounded 
by dense woods, and girt by a deep fosse or moat. There 
w'ere two distinct lines of fortification, those of the town — 
nearly eight miles about — of great height aijd thickness, con- 
structed of earth and almost impossible to breach by ordinajy 
methods. On the north-west side of the citadel a castle erectftd 
pn raised ground hadP formerly abutted on the town- wall; and 
it was here that I-ake’s unsuccessful attempts had been made. 
Since then the defences had been reconstructed on that side, 
and the castle was now completely isolated. To the north of 
the place was an extensive piece of water from which .the moat 
could be filled, and it was this which had presented Lake ^wifeh 
his most effective obstacle, being twenty yards in depth and 
fifty broad. 

On the loth December, 1825, the Muttra force, arriving in 
the neighbourhood of this lake, took possession of the dam 
just as the enemy’s men were beginning to cut it for the pur- 
pose of sending water into the moat. A struggle took place, 
but the Jats were driven off by Mr, Wrn. Fraser, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, with a party of Colonel Skinner’s Irregular Horse 
in which corps he held the rank of Major. The result of this 
timely action was not only to leave the moat dry but to pre- 
vent a general inundation by which tiie troops would have 
been annoyed and impeded to an incalculable extent. The 
Agra division soon after arrived on the south. 

Comberihere’s nex^ step was to draw a cordon of his cavalry 
and field-artillery round the town ; this he proceeded to 
reconnoitre with the engineer officers one of whom was severely 
wounded on the occasion. On the 13th and. 14th the train 
arrived, and a letter was sent to Durjan informing him that, 
before the bombardment began, he would be permitted an in- 
terval of twenty-four hours in which to .send the women and 
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<thildren to a place of safety; the bold usurper took no heed of 
the courtesy. ^ ^ 

Having determined that the most suitable point of attack 
would be the north-east angle of the town, the British Com- 
mander took up his quarters in a garden and house about a 
mile distant, on that side,named after the late Raja, Baldeo 
Sinh. From this point the siege-works began on the 23rd 
l^cember, and from that day to the loth of the following 
month, the construction of the batteries f^ent on in spite of tl^ 
fire of the enemy. On the 27th December, this fire was parti- * 
cularly annoying, being directed by a deserter named Herbert, 
who laid one gun with so much accuracy as to kill a table-servant 
,of Lord Combcrmere’s as he was^ waiting upon his master.* 

^ By the 2nd of January, the breaching batteries had twenty- 
five guns and sixty mortars playing on the doomed bastions ; 
but still the breaches could not be pronounced practicable ; 
instead of the curtains opening and the sides of the bastions 
forming accessible slopes, a mere alteration in the contours 
appeared, and the engineer officers refused to take the respon- 
siblity of declaring an assault feasible. It was therefore deter- 
mined to await the result of a sap that was to be taken under the 
bottom of the ditch and the revetments. On the 8th January, 
Durjan sent in an offer of accomodation to which Metcalfe, as 
Political Agent, replied that nothing short of unconditional sur- 
render could now be received. That night a serious explosion 
took place in front of Baldeo Sinh’s garden, where 20,000 lbs of 
powder were destroyed by a well-directed shot from the town, 
while a sortie, under cover of a very heavy fire, sought in vain 
to profit by’the accident. There vrerc now two main branches 
in the north-east angle, as shown in the diagram (4 and 5) but 

• 

* This was an extraordinary case, Herbert was an artilleryman who had 
served at Waterloo, and bore an excellent character: when the storm of the 
place was accomplished he was caught and hanged. 
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the engineers persuaded Lord Combermere to delay assaulting 
them unfil the great mine should be fired. 

On the 17th January, i8l6, ill final preparations had been 
made. The gfeat mine had been run under the cavalier (j) 
and charged with 10,000 lbs. of powder: and the cavalry ai^ 
horse-artillery posted all round the walls, at distances varying, 
from two to three miles to watch and cut dff parties of the 
enemy vrho should endeavour to break out and escape. G§ii- 
eral Reynell had charge of the right breach, the left being 
olloted«to General Nicolis; minor parties were told off to scale 
on the right of each. About 8-30 a.m., on the iSth, the great 
mine was fired ; the detonation was appalling, the whole 
north-east bastion mounting into the air with about 400 of its 
defenders.* Two British Brigadiers and two other officers, who 
had pushed forward, were thrown down and disabled, bne 
being severely hurt; the storming-party, however, mounted 
the breach, where they lost another leader. Meanwhile the 
lateral sealers had executed their respective tasks, and for the 
next few minutes there was a hand-to-hand conflict upon the 
top of the ramparts. The left column (General Nicolis) had 
a still harder struggle. No sooner had the foremost files 
gained the crest than they encountered a most serious check, 
the enemy having turned their guns to sweep the ramparts they 
were almost all killed, the leader, (icneral E, Edwards, being' 
among the slain. But the regimental officers pushed forward, 
the rear ranks closely followed, one by one the enemy’s guns 
were captured, and the south-east bastion was presently 
crowmed by the trooijs. Then descending, they forced the 
“ Agra-Gate,” and admitted the reserve, under General Adams; 
in this operation a great slaughter of the enemy took place. 
Adams then proceeded to clear the streets ; and in less than 
an hour the town was fully occupied and afl the gates were 

* A lady who was at Agra at the time once assured the author that the 
shock was felt at that place, a distance of 35 tnUes. 
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secured. Before the troops was still the inner castle, about 
loo ft, high, surrounded by a wet ditch, and armed^with guns 
which continued to fire for sdme time. 

This defence, however, proved to be no more than a tem- 
porary delay intended to cover the escape of Durjan Sal, 
About noon the baffled usurper succeeded in breaking through 
the picket set af the “ Kurabher Gate,” on the western face of 
t]ie town, along with his family, and an escort of horse about 
lOo strong. As soon as the party was observed it was pursued 
by a troop of the*8th Bengal Cavalry, ana, being overtaken, sift- 
rendered without resistance. The man whose ill-cpnsidered 
enterprise had caused the war was sent a prisoner-of-state into 
British territory. The victims of his temerity amounted to 
abopt 14,000, killed and wounded, among his own followers ; 
file British loss was 103 killed and 849 wounded. 

At 4 p.m. a white flag was hoisted on the citadel ; and the 
siege of Bhurtpore was at an end. The other strong places of 
the principality were at once surrendered, and the Commander- 
in-Chicf, having left a party to complete the destruction of the 
defences, proceeded towards Alwar in order to support the 
negotiations that were ponding with that State. Before pro- 
ceeding, however, to take a brief notice of that affair a word 
may be added in explanation of the importance which has 
always been attached by Anglo-Indians to the operations at 
Bhurtpore. They were not of very long duration • nor, indeed, 
beyond bringing a vast amount of prize money to the army,* 
was this war of one month against a petty Jat State attended 
by any very conspicuous direct result. Yet the qredit of the 
British Government, perhaps its whole fature fortune in India, 
depended on a rapid and unquestionable success. It was the 
belief of all contemporaneous observers that the duration and, 
to some extent, disastrous nature of the Burmese waiF had 

- * Liord Combermere's share of the prize alone amounted to about 
£SO,ooq. 
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been the primary cause of the defiance of the Govemmei^% 
Durjan Sii ; and that another failure, or even a long deky, in : 
the reduction of a place that hacFonce baffled the British arms , 
might have proved a “ beacon blazing forth a call to univen^ . 
opposition.” 

As it was, the news of Lord Combermere's victory dispelled 
all intended hostility. The Raja of Alwar ffad offended by 
attempting to shield the author of a murderous assault upon 
Ahmad Baksh, a Musjim nobleman, who had been his pre- 
decessors guardian: he had also supplanted^ his precedessor 
himself ^nd put him in confinement. When Ochterlony 
remonstrated he had refused redress and begun to strengthen 
the fortifications of his cajntal. But on the fall of Bhurtpore 
he lost his courage ; he gave up the assassin, and set at lihert| 
his deposed kinsman, for whom he was compelled to make 
provision by a grant of land. 

Bhurtpore has ever since willingly adopted the position of a 
protected Slate. Nearly two thousand square miles in area, it 
has a population of about three hundred and eighty per mile, 
eighty-two per cent, being Hindus. It is well administered, 
fertile and prosperous ; with a good number of schools and 
infirmaries, a mint for local coinage, and a:i army of 10,000 
horse and foot. 

A similar successful result has folh>wed tlie action in Alwar. 
The deposed Raja ruled over his little territory as long as he 
lived : at his death it reverted to the principality, which has 
continued to prosper to the present day. If, therefore, the 
conduct of the British rulers of Hindustan appears to have, 
savoured of the high-lianded, we must at least admit that it has 
been greatly justified by its fruits. The picturesque elements, 
the mediaeval practices, of barbarous States may appeal to the 
ima^nation more loudly than sanitation and schooling, But 
the ordinary tests of human welfare can hardly be applied to 
any community with more confidence than to the populations 
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itf ^ch States as they exist in modem India: enjoying the 
peac^ and order of civilisation with much of the cqptent and 
cbeerfhlness which civilised communities do not always find. 

|For a spirited account of the siege of Bhurtpore by an eye* 
witness see “ Narrative of Siege, etc.,” by J. N. Creighton. 

The political discussions and decisions are quoted from an 
unpublished record in the Indian Office. Other facts may be 
found in Kaye*s “Metcalfe.”] 

*Seci*ion 3. — The warlike undertakings of Lord Amherst did 
not leavehim either funds or leisure for mifeh civil administration 
until the end of the summer of 1826. Setting out from Calcutta* 
in August, the Governor-General marched slowly towards Cawn- 
pore, where he halted to receive the chiefs of Bundelkhand and 
Audh. The titular King of the letter province was Ghazi-ud-din 
Haiiar, the same ruler that had received so much kindness 
from* Lord Hastings; an easy, timid man, but possessed 
of considerable intelligence. He vvas now approaching the 
end of his life ; but he waited upon Amherk in November, and 
was soon after honoured with a return visit. He appears to 
have made the best of his opportunities : ascribing the 
unfavourable reports of his administration to ill-will and 
ignorance on the ])art of the officials who had made them; 
pointing to the great extent of cultivation to be seen through- 
out the country, and to the recent loans that he had been able 
to make to the Company’s Government. Lord Amherst — who 
does not seem to have been a difficult man to persuade — 
acquiesced in this reasoning : and Ghazi-ud-din was allowed to 
end his days free from foreign interference. 

In January, 1827 the Governor-General reached Agra, where 
he held a durbar, attended by the Central India chiefs, and by 
Agents or Envoys, from Sindia at Gwalior, and Holkar at 
Indore. Holkar was still a minor, and had lately lost, by death, 
ihe services of Tantia J 6g, the able minister who had served 
and saved the State after the days of trouble that ended at 
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Mahidpore. But the post of Agent to the Governor-General 
being in *tbe competent hands of Mr. Gerald Wellesley, and 
the minority being almost at an •end, the death of the Minister 
was the less felt. As for Daulat Rao Sindia, that chief was in 
declining health, and the affairs of the Gwalior Rdj were much 
influenced by his favourite wife and her brother, Raja Hindu 
Rao. The lady — known to a former generation'of Anglo-Indians 
as the Baiza Bai ♦ — was daughter of Sherji Rao, the obnoxioiis 
Minister whose disn^sal had been one of the conditions of 
fhe paoJfication with Lake ; and her brother •lived to a period 
close to the revolt of *57, when his house upon the ridge was a 
well-known post during the siege of Delhi. A man of pleasant 
appearance and frank manners, he became a favourite with the 
British officers of the time from Bentinck to Dalhousie and 
there must be many still living who have met him, at dinner or 
at tiger-hunts. Such was the man \vho now attended Amherst’s 
levk to secure the favour of Government for the Bai, his sister. 
For in consequence of family reasons Daulat Rdo was unwilling 
to adopt an heir, and desired that this power of adoption with 
the Regency at large, should devolve, after his decease, upon 
the Baiza Bai. Nothing positive was concluded at the time. 
Among other visitors at Agra was the youthful Raja of Bhurt- 
pore, duly grateful — we will hope — for the wild, but favouring 
tempest to which he owed his independence. Progressing to 
Delhi the Governor-General there received the chiefs of the 
Rajput States, and also overcome the obstacles which had pre- 
vented his predecessor from visiting the fallen Emperor — or 
“ King of Delhi ” — whom we have already noticed under the 
august title of Akbar'Shdh. 

What Lord Amherst did next was to take a step of which 
neither himself nor anyone else could have perceived the 

r • 

* v.“ Up the Country Letters of the lion Emily Eden, sister to Lord 
Auckland, in whose company the lively lady travelled ; meeting, among 
others, the Baiza Bai. 
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importance : he resolved to pass the hot season at Simla. This 
pleasant neighbourhood — the^ Engadine of India— is not far 
from Malaun, and the scene of Ochterloiiy*s successes against 
Amar Sinh, the Gurkha, in 1815. Four years after that war a 
Ipg-hut, erected by Lieutenant Ross, the Political Officer for 
the Hill States, yas the beginning of the settlement : it is now 
the summer resort of the Viceroy, the Cominander-in-Chief, 
and the Heads of Departments ; the population in the season 
is over 14,000 souls, and the revenue t^f the town-council is 
equivalent to nearly twenty thousand pounds a year. Since the 
day when Amherst paid the place his first gubernatorial visit, 
Simla has been more and more tending to become the admini- 
trativeqentre of British India. 

# While the Governor-General was thus setting an example for 
this new departure, several distinguished men were passing alto- 
gether from the Indian scene, while others were undertaking new 
parts. Daulat Rao Sindia expired at Gwalior, 22nd March, 
1827, prematurely aged, before his fiftieth year. With his last 
words he placed the question of succession unreservedly in the 
hands of the British Resident who attended his bedside ; and, 
in pursuance of what was represented to be his Highnesses 
wishes, the Baiza Bai was — without much solicitation — per- 
suaded to refrain from Sa/i ; wiiile a young and remote relation 
was adopted by her, and >vas placed U[>on the seat of authority, 
i8th June, 1827. At the end of July, a greater than Sindia 
was taken ; the earnest and energetic Munro, the Governor of 
Madras. He was on tour in the Bellary district, and had 
reached Pattikonda, w'hen cholera broke out iit his camp: 
Munro was attacked in the morning of the 6th July, and died 
the same evening, after a service of over forty-seven years. 
His Council issyed a loyal and appropriate Minute on receiving 
the news ; a statue was erected in his honour at Madras, and 
works of public usefulness commemorated his death ^nd his 
burial on the respective sites of each. Malcolm had gone to 
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Europe b/ this time ; where he busied himself in the Court of 
Proprietors, and becapie noted a candidate for the Governor* , 
ship of Bombay, about to be vacated by his friend Mountstuart. 
Elphinstone. Among other changes was the death of Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan, the ex-Minister of Ahvar, which was the occa* 
sion of the Raja’s pardon and restoration tu darbar-honoiirs. 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, of Audh, also died in 1827, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sulaiman Jah, who assumed the title of 
Nazir-i^d-'din, whose accession may be regard ed as the beginning 
of the end which came thirty years later. Bred in a scene of 
unbotinded self-indulgence, the new King plunged at once into 
the lowest company — European and Asiatic alike — in which 
he could find flattery for his folly and encouragement in his 
vice. For a notion of the manners of the Court of LucknoV 
the reader may be referred to a book jm Wished in London 
many years ago, but still worth attention.* 

In the month of October, the Governor General returned 
to Calcutta and turned his attention to measures that had been 
for some time in preparation for the improvement of the 
administration of justice. Ever since the publication of the 
Fifth Report of the Committee of the Commons in 18x2, con- 
stant attention had been drawn to this subject ; and in Feb- 
ruary, 1S27, the Government of India -dealing especially with 
the case of Bengal — had addressed the Home Government an 
answer to several despatches issued by the Court of Directors' 
during the interval. 

Lord Amherst and his Council were strongly opposed to a 
portion of the arrangements recommended to them by the 
Directors. The influence of Munro was still strong in the India 
House ; and one of his fixed principles had been— as may be 
rccoKected — the employment of native agenej^ in civil justice, 
especially in the form of village Munsifs and Panchaits. Upon 

*** Private Life of an Kastern King.” by W. Knighton, LLT). The 
narrative is said to be derived from the information of an tye^witness, 
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this Amherst's Government observed that the extension of 
Native agency, in a regular and official form, was lihdoubtedly 
desirable, and was indeed uiider preparation : but that all the 
authorities whom they had consulted were of one mind in ob- 
jecting to the other parts of the proposal. Whatever advantages 
might attend the employment of village courts in the territories 
subject to the Jiadras Presidency, there was no hope in North 
•India of benefit from introduction of that system ; nor indeed 
was there any in Bengal. It was at tl^ same time announced 
that a Chief Court of supervision and cassation-#-such ^as 
already existed in Calcutta — would be erected at some central 
place in the North-West Provinces.* 

As to the holders of the land and the revenue to be derived 
gjfrom them, Regulations had betn passed since 1814: and — in 
the parts not under the Permanent assessment— investigations 
into titles and records of rights were still pending. Never- 
theless it was by this time becoming clear that Regulation vii. 
of 1822 was an engine too delicate and minute for the work 
expected of it ; and the enquiries to which it led were only con- 
sidered to yield matter for quinquennial settlements. 

The administration of Criminal Justice in Bengal was in 
a like experimental condition. The most seasonable reform of 
the period — that which had the best success at the time and 
has endured the most efficiently and permanently — was the 
extending of the summary jurisdiction of the magistrature. 
The principle — now so strongly insisted upon in every part — 
of uniting the control of criminal and fiscal administration in 
the, same hands was still denounced, mainly on the ground that' 
the ** Collector” had too much revenue-work to leave him 
leisure for the functions of chief-magistrate. At the same time 

♦ This Courf went by the awkward title of “ Sudder-Dewanyiand Slid- 
der*Nizdmnt Adalal ; there was one for eacli Province, but they have long 
since been everywhere amalgamated with the Crown Courts, as will l)C 
seen hereafter. 9 
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some extension of civil jurisdiction was attempted at Madras y 
with a sonfewhat premature introduction of the Jury-system in 
criminal trials. But these measures of reform were interrupted . 
by the death of Munro ; and his successor, Mr. S. R. Lushing* 
ton, — though an experienced official — had not much time for 
innovation, and was, besides, fully occupied with retrenchment 

While Munro was spending his last days*in endeavours 
to reform the judicial administration of his Province, Elphin- 
stone was closing his^ generally successful period of service 
ii/a paii>A.il controversy with the Supreme Corirt of Bombay. 
That Court had been erected in 1823, on the model of the 
Crown Court in Calcutta ; being intended for the like functions ; 
namely, the trial of cases arising w^ithin the limits of the Presi- 
dency town and its dependencies, and also those in which ^ 
European British subjects were concerned. Almost from the 
first the relations of the new tribunal towards the executive 
Government ;vere such as to present a sinister reflection of the 
conflict between Impeyand the Council at Fort William of 
some forty years before. 

The Chief Justice, Sir E. West, was a man of ability; but 
he had an exaggerated idea of the power and importance of 
his Court. Elphinstone was conspiru(;us for serenity of tem- 
per, breadth of view, and wise circumspection. After a few 
preliminary attempts to identify the Governor and Council with 
alleged infractions on the liberty of the Press — which Elphin- 
stone defeated by a Minute calmiy recapitulating the facts — 
the Supreme Court entered on new and more important matter. 
*A question had arisen, in the course of the war with Bdji Rio 
in 1818, as to the disposal of .some public trea.sure with which 
tiie commandant of one of the Pe.shwa^s forts had made away. 
The man was conq>elled to disgorge ; but at his death it was 
found tet he had made over to a Bombay Banker a claim 
against the Company based upon this transaction. The Banker 
^ prosecuting this claim in the Supreme Court, the Chief Justice 
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midulged his feelings of hostility by showing on the Bench a 
sftrpng anti-Governmental animus. Elphinstone’s conscientious, 
though non-contentious, mind^ed him to fear that the result 
of this case might be to lead to many suits in which the whole 
of the Deccan-settlement might be exposed to hostile scrutiny, 
**In all new settlements,*’ he observed in his candid, moderate, 
way, “there must*be many faults . . . and here in particu- 
lar there must be plenty . . . because we were ordered to 
make the experiment of a Government i\ the Native way, fre^ 
from the technicalities of our laws and regulations.” He did ^ 
not, however, by any means, intend to plead guilty, nor indeed 
to plead at all if he could help it ; being honestly of opinion 
that, as Commissioner of the Deccan during and immediately 
a^er the war, he Iiad been carrying out a ])oIicy of State never 
intended to be tested or tried by any law but that of public 
safety.* But his demurrers were overruled ; and his Secretary 
was served with a sub[)(ena to bring before the Court all the 
records of Government in connection with the war. Fortified by 
the opinion of the Advocate-General, Elphinstone offered to 
supply all papers relevant to the case , but if others were de- 
manded he proposed that the Secretary should suffer himself to 
be imprisoned for contempt, so that the matter might be referred 
for the dis[)osal of tlie Home authorities. Tliis bold course 
succeeded so far that the demand of the Supreme Court was 
stopped for the time.* Chief Justice West soon afterwards 
died; but the embers of dispute remained, to blaze up more 
fiercely under a new Governor. 

In the second half of the year 1S26 Elphinstonc tendered 
his resignation ; the disputes with the Court had annoyed and 
wearied him ; and his generous schemes for the educatifin and 
employment of natives had met with but little encouragement 

* The Court, indeed, ultimately decreed against the Government for a 
large sum of money ; but the judgment was afterwards reversed by the 
Privy Council. 
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from the^ Government at home. He had completed his Coiie" 
of Regulations in which a rational procedure and a humatte 
system of punishment were introduced ; a recognition of the 
panchait being made for the disposal of civil suits in the 
original design as introduced in the Deccan. This Utter 
provision, however, did not find a permanent place in tbe\ 
Bombay Code. 

He felt that his work was done. But there was one part of 
^he task that he had Originally undertaken which — though not 
given fo him to carry out — was to be undertaken and ultimately 
completed by the enthusiasm of an admiring community* 
W’heii it became known that he vras about to retire a subscrip* 
lion was raised — chiefly among the Native public — :to preserve 
his name by associating it with a College to be established^jat 
Bombay for the teaching of literature and science both in 
English and in the vernacular languages. This, he safd, was 
dearer to him than a thousand statues ; the foundation was 
formally announced to him in a warm address from *‘the 
native princes, chiefs, and inhabitants of Bombay, its depen- 
dencies, and allied territories^’: and on ist November, 1827, 
he made over charge to Sir John Malcolm. 

The great quadrilateral of Anglo-Indian statesmanship was 
now broken up. Munro was dead ; Metcalfe w^as in Council, 
awaiting one final step on the Eastern ladder before turning to 
fresh fields of labour ; Malcolm was beginning his last stage ; 
Elphinstone, still on the threshold of middle-age, was retiring 
for ever. There must hav^e been in the circumstances attend- 
ing the Ibundatiot? of the British Empire, some special 
infiue^ce to produce such a group of great competitors, closely 
followed, too, by a nuinijer of others whose names are less 
faiTVDUs, yet whose abilities and services jyould have been 
remarkable on a less remote and unobserved scene. There 
have been great Anglo-Indians since those days; but theiir 
work was made the easier for them because they were preceded 
by Barry Close, Richard Jenkins, Ochterlony, and lSblt.|A 
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Mackenzie, the galaxy that shone about the brilliai^t fouHbld 
constellation. • 

It was perhaps fortunate for Lord Amherst that he derived 
such a source of strength from the inheritance of his predeces- 
sors. Wellesley, Minto, and Hastings, all had helped to form 
or* to bring forward the great men of that great day ; and these 
were enough — with the help of Campbell and Comberinere — 
to tide their chief over most of his difficulties. One thing, 
however, they cguld not do for him : thf^ could not suj)ply the 
lack of financial ability at head-quarters. The war in Burma 
had been conducted on a scale of almost unwatched expendi- 
ture; and loans of nineteen millions of Rx. (conventional £) 
had been required up to the middle of the year 1826. For the 
year 1827 the budget still showed a deficit of more than one 
millipn. The administration of Lord Amherst finally added 
over ten millions to the debt of British India, and even some- 
what diminished the amount of the annual revenue while 
adding three millions to the yearly charges. 

Amid these embarrassments his Excellency retired, in Feb- 
ruary, 1828, without awaiting the arrival of a successor. Mr. 
Butterworth Bayley, as Senior Member of Council, assumed 
temporary charge of the Government. He held office until July, 
and these six months were occupied in various useful labours 
by which the w'ay was [jrepared for subsequent reforms. One 
of the most important steps of that period was the. enactment 
of a Regulation (ill. of 182S) appointing Special Commissioners 
of Appeal in disputes regarding the right to Mdfi^ or freehold 
tenures : the origin of w'hich disputes may be stated in a very 
few words. The great bulk of the public revenue of those days 
came — as we have already seen — from the net produce of the 
' soil, which was collected for the State subject to dedyctions 
allowed to the mdiguzdrs * for the trouble of management, or 

• Mdlgtit&r (** contributory was a term merely indicating the person 
n direct relation for the payment of the revenue from an estate assessed to 
Ahe Government due. • 
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in recognition of proprietary right ; and the assigning of this 
margin to a certain recorded person or set of persons fornfi<^ 
the basis of a “settlement.” When, therefore, an Indian land- 
owner asserted a freehold tenure, he was claiming the right to 
appropriate the whole of the net produce instead of only 
retaining the settlement margin : and in the iijfancy of British 
power it had been held that such a claim ought generally to be 
admitted unless the Revenue officers could establish its 
in,validity in a court #f law. As the process of assimilation 
went on* the eyes of the rulers of British India were necessarily 
drawn to the injury inflicted upon the general contributories 
by such alienations of the land-revenue ; as also to the defective 
nature of many of the titles on which such alienations were 
claimed. Summary eiKiuirics tended to suggest that many of 
these Mafidars — as the Freeholders were called — ^liad no 
written titles of validity ; and had, perha])s, only assumeJl the 
right of witholding the State dues on corrupt indulgence from 
local officials. They were often, therefore, really little better 
than smugglers, and smugglers dn a very serious scale : and it 
was neither just not expedient that the revenue officers should 
be left in the position of having to prove a negative every time 
they attempted to recover the dues of the State. On the other 
hand, when new legislation had reversed the mus' and 

thrown tlie burden of proof on tho'je who asserted a right to 
hold land without payment, it v.as found that tliere was the 
danger of an undue bias, in the adverse direction, from the zeal 
of the revenue officers, now i>ecoine judges in causes where the 
revenue was at stak^. To counteract any such danger the 
Regulation under reference was pas.sed. It gave power to the 
Commissioners to hear appeals from the orders of Collectors 
on alleged freehold titles ; but this probably capsed discontent 
among more than the directly interested parties ; for the loss- 
of income, however improperly acquired in the first instance, 
must alarm the loser’s neighbours almost as much as it annoys 
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the lo$er himself. These feelings found expression amongst 
Anglo-Indians of what was known as ** the Calcuttsf (or Corn- 
wallis) school ” ; the ablest Scponent of which was, perhaps, 
H- St G. Tucker. But the ultimate general result was to con- 
vince most people that legislative action was a welcome relief 
to holders of good and valid titles, at the same time that 
it guarded the interests of the contributory body at large. 

In point of fact, nothing but the most inveterate prejudice 
can conceal from later generations the jmmense superiority gf 
the “Mufassilitfi,” or provincial, class of officials to those o( 
their colleagues who never left the Presidency towns. Nothing 
is more remarkable than the scorn with which Metcalfe men- 
tions the Bengal system of land-revenue whenever he comes 
gcross it in his memoirs and miitutes.* Metcalfe's love for the 
village system was nothing new, nor was it confined to himself, 
Munto being the only one of the mighty four who did not ap- 
prove of it for universal adoption, and he out of no love for the 
Bengal system, but from quite other and opposite reasons. 
BVora his earliest acquaintance with rural India, Metcalfe had 
derived an opinion that village settlements for long periods 
were the arrangements best suited to secure a revenue-demand 
that should be just to the State while acceptable to the 
Malguzars. And the fact that, while Resident at Haidarabad, 
he was able to introduce that system, with success, into the 
Niziim's dominions certainly favours the notion that Mimro 
could hardly have been restrained from village-settlements by 
purely local causes. The scene of Munro’s earliest ryotwdri 
work was contiguous to some of the Haidarabad tarritory. 

After Metcalfe left the southern countries, the sinister influ- 
ences he had striven so hard to weaken in those quarters soon 


* Our revenue? miglu be improved, our civil expenses reduced? But 
nothing of this kind will be done as long as the caste of Bengal councillor 
shall remain,” so writes Metcalfe in 1819. Some years later Malcolm 

eaUed them the ** Dbwdes wells and Barlows.” 
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revived. His successor, Mr. Martin, became as strou*: a r 
porter of t'tie Hindu Minister, Chandu Lai, as Mr. Russell had, ' 
been. The old difficulties were skilfully and imperceptibly/ 
revived ; the hereditary district-officers recovered their interestSi 
so often used with ill-effect both to the Malguzars and the 
State ; and Martin, although he did not disturb village-settle- 
ments already conducted, yet showed himself no friend to the. 
further extension of the system. Metcalfe had reduced the, 
revenue-officers to thej^ proper level ; having ascertained that ‘ 
tRose ^0 — under the general title of Zcminddr — had charge of 
villages, were local agents acting under higher-grade officers — 
called Talukddrs — ostensibly in the interests of the State* 
Hence his object had been to keep them to that work ; the 
villagers, he argued, would be checked by their presence, in 
making untenable objections to assessment ; and they woulS 
form a useful supplement to the inexperience of the European 
settlement-officers. But that was no reason for obliterating the' 
rights and tenures of the villagers and handing them over to 
these agents without protection. 

Although unable to provide for the maintenance of his policy 
in the’South, Metcalfe laid its foundations and reared its walls 
in that part of the Upper Provinces then called** the Delhi 
territory.'^ In 1826 he recorded the results, and congratulated 
himself with reason on the order and prosperity that had been 
produced. 

These and similarly important questions were now beginning 
to attract an intelligent interest beyond the immediate sphere 
to whicli they applied. The terrible state of the Indian finances 
more especially, appealed to all who were in any degree respon- 
sible. When Amherst sent home his resignation, some diffi- 
culty was at first experienced in finding a suitable successor, 
one ^ho should have at once English rank and Indian experi- 
ence. When at last the choice fell on Lord William Bentinck 
instructions vrere given him of which the nature maybe under- 
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stdra from a letter which he received from Lord EUenborough, 
President of the Board of Control, noted by Bentin^k himself 
as truly sound and statesmanlike 

We must bring the total expenditure within the income,” 
said the President, “ and so much within the income as to be 
enabled to reduce the taxation, India cannot rise under the 
pressure of the present taxation : and to make the people of 
that country consumers of the manufactures of England vwe 
must first make them rich.* That obj^t is remote indeed : 
but we must encteavour to attain it. . . . We have-a great 

moral duty to discharge towards the people of India ; we must, * 
if possible, give them a good and permanent Government. In 
doing this,” Ellenborough acutely concluded, ‘‘we confer a 
gjneater benefit upon the people* of this country than if the 
interest of India were apparently sacrificed to theirs.” 

These were golden words. That the true inteicsts of both 
countries were not hostile but united had been the contention 
of the Duke of Wellington, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas 
Munro, and Mr. Elphinstone. “ If we can manage our native 
army,” so the last-named liad written so far back as 1819, 
“and keep out the Russians, I see nothing to threaten* the 
safety of our Empire — until the natives become enlightened 
under our tuition and a separation becomes desirable fo both 
parties)^ 

An amicable and benevolent tutorship, in view to due wages 
for the present service and to ultimate emancipation, such was 
the generous programme of these great and good men, Jt was 
as much for the interest as for the honour of Greafr Britain (so 
they believed) that the separation, when ft came about, should 
be a friendly parting between two civilised nations. 


• This may recaR the old anecdote of Impey, on landing in CalcttHa for 
the first time, proi>osing to provide stockings for the bare-legged coolies. 
But, however easy to give such aspirations a ludicrous turn, they show 
more statesmanship than some other efforts of English lawyers in India. 
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[Consult “ Metcalfe Papers,” London, 1855 ; Kaye’s Mal-^ 
colm ” (Vol. IL), London, 1856 ; Colebrooke’s Elphinstotie/’ 
corrected by Mr. Cotton’s monograph in Sir W. Hunter’s 
Oxford series. Also Dr. Knighton’s “Private Life of an 
Eastern King” (originally published in 1855, but Messrs. 
Routledge have recently brought out a new edition ; London 
and New Vork, N. D. Also see Wilson, Vol. 111 .] 





CHAPTER XVI, 

1828-1836, 

LIBERAL BEGINNINGS. 

Section 1 : Retrenchment in the three Presidenfces — Section 2 : Politicaj^ 
affairs under tord W. Bentinck — Section 3 ; Administrative reform 
under Lord W. Bcntinck. 

Section i. — Lord William Cavendish Bentinck owed his ap- 
l>ointinent, partly to the friendship of Mr. Canning, who was his 
connection, partly to a feeling that he had been somewhat harshly 
treated twenty years earlier, when he was recalled from Madras 
inconsequence of the mutiny of Vellore. Since that time he 
had seen military service in Spain and in Sicily, and in the 
latter war had held the chief command. He was a man of 
cold exterior, but honest and resolute, welhsuited for the work 
of reform that lay before him. He had the full confidence and 
support of the Home Government. 

Madras was about the same time intrusted to a new Governor, 
the Rt. Hon. S. R, Lushinglon. P"or many years a member of 
the local Civil Service, he had married a daughter of the first 
Lord Harris ; and, on retiring to England, had been taken up 
by Mr. Perceval, and finally made a Secretary to the Trgagmry, 
His administration — as already mentioned — was marked by a 
share in the work of economic reform, aifU in the consequent 
unpopularity which such work is too likely to entail. 

Sir J. Malcolm, who had been an unsuccessful competitor 
for Madras, was Consoled by the Governorship of Bomba^ on 
Elphinstone's retirement. Although the [lost was considered 
ioff inferior dignity, he had hoped to find the Lieutenancy of the 
VOL, iL .1 
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Central Provinces-— with which he had been 06 hohoWitbly 
connected —iTciade a sort of personal adjunct to his charge: in 
this hope, however, he was dirappointed ; the minor charge 
being vested in Mr. G. Wellesley. Malcolm was well equipped^ 
however, for the appointment to Bombay ; and, in the time of 
trouble that awaited him there, acquitted himself so as to fulfil 
the warmest expectations of all who knew his noble nature. 
He, too, had to apply the pruning knife to tlie tree of official 
expenditure ; but his genial and buoyant character enabled 
♦lim to^ avoid the pcr^nal animosity which ar^noyedthe Heads 
of otlier Governments. Nevertheless, there was one enemy 
whom even Malcolm was unable to conciliate ; and he en* 
countered hosldity from professional pedantry which left 
wounds of which the scars — as we arc told by his biographer — 
never quite disappeared.* Tlie (juarrcl aiose from the sceAs 
sown by Sir Edward West, the antagonist of Elphinstonc : but 
the matter had so little ultimate bearing uiion the general 
history of India that we must be content with a very brief 
summary here, referring thobC who desire details to Sir John 
Kaye. Chief Justice AVest died a few months before the revival 
of the dispute betw^een the Court and the (iovcinmcnt, leaving 
his extreme opinions and pretensions as a legacy 10 his brethren 
of the Bench. The Court attempted to issue writs beyond the 
limits of the City (to which, except for European British 
subjects, its jurisdiction w^as understood to be confined), Mal- 
colm, supported by his Council an-l advised by the Advocate- 
General, ordered that the local authorities should resist the 
enforcement of the wiits. Sir. J. P. Grant, the acting Chief 
Justice, declared from the Bench that the Court “knew no 
equal, and no superior but (Jod and the King. The East India 
Company and all ^tliose who governed iheir possessions must 
be told, as they had been told ten thousand times before, that 
in this Court they arc entitled to no more favour and prece- 

* Kaye’s Malcolm,” Vol. II., p. 540. 
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^itor,’* This tirade lyas eldted a 
in which the Governor and his Councillors had respe^- 
liiliy, acquainted the Court wi^i the reasons for whicli they had 
"^<3d themselves constrained to decline obedience to the writs^ 

. jjltid Grant, carrying his indignation into private life, refused to 
' allow his femily to visit at ‘Government House. The matter 
, being referred bpme, the views and action of Malcolm were 
Vrarmly approved by Lord Ellenborough ; and the Privy Council 
gave judgment that the writs had been improperly issued, 
being directed to* persons beyond “ th<lse limits in which tjje 
Court had a general jurisdiction,” and against a person hot per- ^ 
sonally subject to its jurisdiction. Thus was this important prin- 
ciple at last established by an authority from which there was 
no appeal ; and the people of Bombay — as of the rest of India 
♦-wSre for the future spared the troubles arising out of conflict- 
ing claims on their obedience. The remainder of Malcolm’s 
brief administration was mainly absorbed in measures of finan- 
cial economy, in which productive expenditure was carefully 
exempted from reduction. In spite of money-pressure, the 
making of roads and the cultivation of cotton were pushed on ; 
and something was done to aid and advance the opening of 
steam-communication with England by the “ overland route.” 
On the loth November, 1830, Malcolm officially opened the 
“Great Bhore Ghat,” by which — to use words of his own — ^the 
wall between the Concan and the Deccan was broken down ; 
“the road,” he truly said, “will prove a creation of revenue.*^ 
On the 5th of the following month he left India, after a service 
of half-a- century j his successor being an Irish noblwsafm, the 
Earl of Clare. , 

In the meanwhile the Governor-General was earning dis- 
fevouf and annoyance on the wider scene of Bengal. The 
instructions of bis employers left him no alternative, it true; 
but it was thought at the time that he might have shown a little 
^^ore sympathy with the victims of retrenchment ; a little less 
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of the suspicious watchfulness which, in his view of duty, 
to be extepded to sul)ordinatc officials.* The Civil' Scrvic* 
was the first to feel the shears ; a» committee having been ap- 
pointed to suggest the means of curtailing the expenses in thzV 
direction. The salaries of the civil officers were so extravagant 
that, after all savings suggested by the committee were carried 
into effect, the aggregate sum, divisible aaiongst the four 
hundred or so of whoin that body consisted, still amounted to 
nearly a million of Rx. — then equivalent to pounds sterling. 

eThe Committee wifich enquired into military expenditure 
had far less margin to work on. Some of the higher appoint- 
ments were well, though not too lavishly, endowed : the pay 
of the regimental officers hardly sufticed for their subsistence ; 
and the peace universally established throughout India left: 
little prospect of increase from prize-money. There was, ho\V« 
ever, a system of extra allowance which — under the j^nglo- 
Indian appelation of “ Batta^* — had to some extent made up 
for the deficiences of the ]>ay. This was an atf valorem grant, 
originated in Lord Wellesley’s time, and at first intended to 
provide free quarters, as the officers did not reside in barracks. 
Orders had been repeatedly issued by the L'ourt of Directors 
for the suppression of this allowance wherever house room 
could be found for the officers; Imt Hastings and Amherst 
had both contrived to stave off the uni>leasant duty of curtail- 
ing the incomes of their poorest but most indispensable ser- 
vants. Athough the Committee Ixad no great reductions to 
propose on their own account, jet Lord William had no choice 
but to^oey the ordeis, again reiterated, for dealing with the 
Batta question : and la notification was accordingly issued, in 
November, 1828, to the effect that no more than half-Batta 

♦ On his first tour up the country he asked a collector whose office he 
was inspecting, whether his lulancc-^hoet always corresponded with the 
exact state of the cash in the Tn^asury ? “It must,*’ answered the official, 
sternly ; “ because jou sec, my Lord, I keep the key myself.” 
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would henceforth be issued to officers quartered within 400 
miles of Calcutta. This, of course, was tantamount to a reduc- 
tion of the allowance by fifty i)er cent. ; and, whatever be 
thought of its abstract justice, it was but natural that those 
affected should view with indignation so considerable a diminu- 
tion of the incQixie which they had expected on entering the 
service. General, though fruitless, was the remonstrance that 
ensued, headed by the Comniander-in-Chief, I-»ord Comber- 
mere, The argument of the officers, tiat the whole result 4)f 
this oppressive act only added 20,000 a year to the revenue^ 
was met by the obvious retort that every other interest affected by 
retrenchment of the like amount could plead similar objec- 
tions. But it was never shown that this particular addition to the 
•esources of a great State coufd not have been made good 
"withqiut injury and annoyance to a body to whose skill 
and courage that State was indebted for its very existence. 

Next in danger to hostility from a large and important part 
of the Army was anything like a wide-spread dissatisfaction 
among the Company’s Asiatic subjects. It has been already 
observed that the order for investigating freehold titles had been 
issued by the Acting-Governor-General, Mr. Bayley, before the 
arrival of Bentinck ; and that it had been objected to by the 
landed classes in Bengal, and by Mr. Tucker in the Court of 
Directors, of which he was now a member. But the measure was 
really one of justice ^ and its ultimate lesult was a permanent 
increment of about ^300,000 a year without active opposition. 

Altogether — inclusive of military establishments re^fttfCSd by 
orders from London — arrangements wgre made* which were 
expected, as they gradually came into effect, to result in a total 
saving of nearly two millions sterling a year.* But mere 

* Rx. then uquatlcd British sterling. By a recent reform of the currency 
a general rupee for India had l)een struck, with the head of the British 
Sovereign on one side. It was, at that lime, worth one-lcnth of the pound 
sterling. 
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diminutioisis 
also deemed 

of revenue was that derived from the land: which in 
amounted to about or more than half, of the total incom^; 
of the State. The settlement in Bengal being fixed in petri 
petuity, and that of Madras subject to annual revision, no great, 
improvement could be looked for in those Provinces ; 
was still in the most backward and experimental oonditiom/ 
According to appeararites, it was in the “Ceded, and Conquered:, 
Provinces/* now beginning to be known as the North-West, that , 
the best results were to be expected. The results anticipated; 
from Reg. vii, of 1822, had not indeed ensued. Partly owing 
to its own complexity and partly to human infirmity, few if 
any of the settlement officers had been able to master thfe 
elaborate rules of that enactment, or to apply them to pra/jtice f 
and when the Governor-General began, in 1830, to give his 
personal attention to the affairs of the North-West, it became 
apparent that — in all the preceding eight years — no sub.slantial 
progress had been made. 

Very important innovations were necessary to make this depart* 
meat less costly and more efficacious. But such details as can 
be given in this chapter will be found in their more appropriate 
place in the concluding section : whatever retrenchment may 
have been derived from Lord Willia>n*.s interposition being 
quite subordinate to ihe great improvement in speed and admi* 
nistrative progress. When the subject first attracted the atten^, 
tion of the Qovernment no one expected that the work would, 
be complete in much less than a generation, and many esti* 
mated a duration three times longer. By the new syst^n 
the whole province under revision was, in fact, dealt wiUi in 
seven* years, 

Another department overhauled was that of the opium revenue» ' 
one of great importance to the Indian contributory ; in fact only, 
second to the land^revenuc. So much of the income of India/. 


of expenditure were not deemed sufficieiU :;,it 
necessary to increase the receipts. The chi^f 
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g$ can be derived from the sale of opium to fc^eigners^ is 
evidently so much saved fron.\ internal taxation. But the pro- 
duction of the drug was not— nor is it yet — confined -to the 
poppy.fields of British India. Although inferior in marketable 
value to the article prepared under Government ofiicials in 
Bengal, the article produced in the Native States of Malwa 
was — if only by reason of its relative cheapness — ^a formidable 
rival of the Government iiianufacture ; while the expense of the, 
various systems^ and establishments cdlitrived at one time^r 
another for bringing fiscal claims to bear on non-Britis6 opium 
were productive of results altogether incommensurate with the in- 
evitable friction and expense. Before Bentinck's arrival the atten- 
tion of the Government had already been drawn to this matter ; 
tnd* the acting Governor-General,' Mr. Bayley, had issued orders 
for ^ enquiry into the means of checking frauds on the 
revenue caused by opium smuggling m Western India. It was 
ultimately resolved to lefrain from all attempts to enforce 
treaty obligations entailing interference within the limits of 
Native States ; and to substitute a system of passes, such as— 
in substance — still remains in force. In one year the net 
revenue was raised to a tenfold increase. 

All these measures— if we except the “ Half-Batta ” order k 
( for which Bcntinck was by no means to blame) — were sound, 
statesmanlike acts, calculated to bear more and more fruit as 
time went on. It has already been hinted, in preceding 
chapters, that this character of durability is the true criterion of 
extraordinary public service. It undoubtedly that 

^entinck — like Cornwallis before him, q,nd Hardinge at a later 
date — did not mark his administration by conquest to anything 
like the same degree as many other Governors who were not of 
the military jwofession— such as Wellesley, Ellenborqjigh or 
Dalhousie. But conquest, however it may dazzle the multitude, 
is not the only test of a great ruler. 

^ One of Bentinck's merits-t-and perhaps not one bf the least • 
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of them — was the equanimity with which he ehcountewdlw 
tempest of obloquy and insult to which his discharge*of 
exposed him. Men whose incomes were universally 
and this meant an Indefinite prospect of prolonged exile— . 
not in a mood to discriminate between the man by whom the ’ 
deed was actually done and those by whose inunctions he had 
been set in motion. Such public opinion as tlien existed in 
British India was the opinion of two-high sj^irited local services 
and that of the officer^ of the Royal Service, and Presidericy, 
iSwyers, mostly ignorant, but sympathetic. The feelings of the 
natives might be of more importance ; but they had no means 
of organisation, or even of expression in ordinary times. When 
therefore, the Governor General, after making the retrenchments 
required of him by his employers, proceeded on his way frons* 
the Presidency to visit the Upper Provinces, the Europeans at 
the places which he visited withheld from him the courtesies 
of civilised society, almost the common dues of humanity. 
When his barge grounded on the river-bank, no help was 
afforded ; when he halted no one attended his receptions ; the 
whole of the officers of a regiment that had been distinguished 
at Bhurtpore, to a man, refused his invitation to dinner. On 
this occasion, however, nature and dignity asserted themselves ; 
for the militaiy' secretary informed the officers that the invita- 
tion was tantamount to a Royal Command, any neglect of 
which would expose the offenders to suspension from rank and 
pay, pending a reference to the Court of Directors in London 
— ^in Jhgse days a matter of a tw'elvemonth. The officers thett 
submitted » ‘ 

The European discontent was shared by the troops. W'bch ’ 
the camp arrived at Cawnjiore a review was to take place 
before Lord William. “It is supposed,” wrotf the wife of a'- 
civiliafl, “ that he will if possible, avoid this : the soldiers are 
in so discontented a state that he may perchance remzfe a 
bullet on parade"' As the lady expressed no disrelish of the - 
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prosfWW, it may be perhaps concluded that she, and the class 
; to . which she i^lotiged, would not have been displ^sedto be 
. ainon^ the spectators of such In incident*' 

. in a Calcutta newspaper of that day it was stated — amongst 
other imputations upon the illustrious reformer — that his arrival 
at Agra had been the occasion of a startling combination of 
parsimony and A^ndalism. Lord William, it was solemnly 
^ announced, had sold the inimitable “ Pearl Mosque ” of the 
Imperial Palace : the very price minutely stated — 

;^i2,soo. It was added that his Excellency was in treaty witH 
a well-known and devout banker of Muttra, for the sale of the * 
Taj at Agra, in order that the marble of that lovely mausoleum 
of a Mughal Empress might be applied to the construction of 
a^Hiiidu ftigoda. 

Such was public opinion ” in India two generations ago. 

[Thfe materials for this section are chiefly derived from Par- 
liamentary papers, and from an article contributed by the 
author to the ‘‘Calcutta Review” in 1878. See also Wilson 
Vol. IIL] 

Section 2. — Like other Governors of India of the military 
profession, Bentinck shrank from w'ar, and avoided adding to 
Empire by conquest. A few cases, nevertheless, arose in 
which the misconduct of native chief or tribe w'as such as to 
seem intolerable to the paramount power, and then followed 
the usual consequences. 

The new relations with the Burmese involved the trouble 
which is almost certain to arise on the first oflficial of 

barbarism with civilised government. After the first shock of 
, conquest is over, the wild freedom of the tonquered, or the sus- 
picious fears of their immediate neighbours, may give occasion 
/for uneasy, tentative movements which are easily, and almost 
by any accident,* turned into open hostility. Especially fi this 
’•likely to happen in parts where the success of the conquerors 
has been least conspicuous, and where a number of disbanded , 
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soldiers, with empty stomachs and short memories, linger on, 
the scene. ^ 

Tlie first trouble of this sort occuned at the extreme north- 
east of the newly delimitated frontier between Bengal and 
Burma. Here the district of Abani pioper, or the valley 
through which the Brahmaputra flows after leaving the moun* 
tains, had been ceded to the Company by the treaty of 
Yandabu, But a Shan tribe— the Sing-loo — having carried 
^iway a number of Aslimcse as slaves, it was found necessary 
to send a small party against them. The expedition was 
successful; and the Sing-foo were driven across the Patkai 
range, in 1830. A more serious affair had already occurred in 
the Khasi hills, to the south, vvhere an attempt to make roads 
had alarmed the simple minds of the half-savagc inhabftanSs. 
The Stem, or chief, ol the petty state of Noug-Khlao ajjtacked 
the intruders with the whole militia of the country-side, on the 
4th Apnl, 1829. Two British otrtcers and some sepoys were 
massacred; and, though a punitive foice was at once sent to 
the neighbouihood, its operations wcie impeded and delayed 
by the difficulties of the country, interspersed by mountain 
ranges and rushing .streams. For three ycais the highlanders 
gallantly maintained the unequal struggle; in 1832, however, 
they consented to pay tiibutc, ami the chief soon after sur- 
rendered on promise of his life. Jlc was deported as a State 
prisoner to Bengal. The hill-country is now peaceful and 
prosperous, with good roads, education, and justice. The 
littRTShite of Nong-Khlao is still governed by its Stem, 

The adjoining hills of Cachar and Jaintia were, however, 
annexed in 1830-32 , the former at the desire of the inbabitaot3 
—who dreaded falling into the hands of the Raja of Manipore 
— tlyi latter by the surrender of the Raja. In. Upper Asam an 
endeavour was made to set up a Native dynasty ; but it waa 
not successful ; and that region also came under direct British 
management, but not until 1838. The whole together, firoin 
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the Surma river to the borders of Bhutan, forms the modern 
Province of Asam, administered by a British ChieAiilQniinis- 
sioner from Shillong in Lhe Khasi hills. 

On the opposite side of what was then the northern frontier 
of British India, a powerful Slate had been by this time 
formed, under the strong hand of Ranjit Sinh, Maharaja of 
Lahore, with whom Metcalfe had made the treaty of 1809. 
Since that time the Rdja had pursued the calls of his ambition 
in a career which had no serious chcck.% Debauched, treacl^^ 
erous, not even gifted by nature with the talents of a great 
master of war, he liad yet, by patient labour and a choice of 
subordinates that never failed him, become head of thelsikh 
confederacy and ruler of the whole land of the five waters, 
fmm TVlultan to Kashmir, and from the noitheni bank of the 
Sutlej ^0 the borders of Afghanistan. He paid but little atten* 
tion to the civil administration of these wide dominions — 
exceeding in extent the whole area of the modern Empire of 
Germany— but he surrounded himself with good and able 
officials, who saw to the maintenance of order and the punc- 
tual payment of the revenues. In military affairs he was a true 
reformer ; and the British Government had to learn, a few years 
later, what a machine of war could be made out of the stolid yeo- 
men oi the Punjab, “ so unemotional, so ready to take the good 
and the evil of military service with an equal mind.*’*^ When the 
Maharaja fust eineiged into powder, the soldierly merits of the 
Sikhs were by no means conspicuous ; like the Mahrattas, 
they had been known chiefly as feudal cavalry, followlii^ tlieir 
various local chiefs with antiquated wea^Jipus and sorry steeds. 
But Ranjit had made them into a standing army, raised by 
voluntary enlistment, established on the basis of high pay; 
and comprising^ a fair artillery, besides a force of r^ular 
infantry under Erench and Italian officers bred in the school 
Of the great Napoleon. Guided by the advice of his able 

* Gri£Sn : (Ranjit Singh, in ** Rulers of India ” series)* 
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councillor, the Bokhariot Aazdddin, he had lnaintaide!^^^ir 
fidelity fo his engagements with British Indiai and at 
time of which we ^re speaking could offer to the Govi^rhb#^ 
General the alliance of an absolute monarch secured in Ids* 
vast and various Empire by an obedient and disciplined ' 
army of 30,000 men.* 

Already, in 1827, Ranjit Sinh had made overtures of friend- 
ship on the occasion of Amherst’s visit to Simla ; and a present 
of horses had been sjnt in return for a tent of shawls which he • 
had offered for the acceptance of the King of Great Britain. This 
incident deserves notice because the horses had been for- 
warded to Lahore in charge of Lieut. A. Burnes, whom they 
thus furnished with his first introduction to Indian “ politics.*' t 
It was now deemed advisable that the old alliance should befy(r- 
ther cemented by a personal meeting between the Maharaja and 
the head of the Indian Government. In the summer oT 1831, 
Burnes waited on the Governor-General, who had by that time 
reached Simla ; he reported what he had seen of Sindh and the 
Punjab in the course of his mission, and was de.spatched on a 
fresh journey to Afghanistan. At the same time proposals were 
sent to Lahore, the result of which was that arrangements were 
concluded for an interview', at the end of the rainy season, 
between l^ord William and Ranjit Sinh. 

The name of the able and ill-starred Burnes is of one of 
sinister augury. It is not indeed to be supposed that a Bom- 
bay subaltern could have suggested a complete policy to the 
GownctfrGeneral at that stage of India’s foreign relation^.' 
Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that the condition and 

* Inclusive of local levies it has been estimated at 80,000 strong ; Imt ' 
tho^ levies were only a !st)rt of laiidwehr^ much inferior in quality to the ' 
disciplined veterans of General Ventura, The artilleiy consisted, nomin^-^ 
ally, of about 376 guns ; but a great part w-as unavailable for field- 
service. , 

t In India, * ‘ political affairs ** signify diplotnacy. , ' ' 
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ifuti^ of ; the Kibul Amirate formed a principal obfect . in tbe 
o£ conference. Diplomatic policy was neve» one of 
tiettliock^s strong points; and •it is probable that the germs 
were now formed of that fatal system of action, the full discredit 
of lyhich has been since reserved for Lord Auckland and Lord ^ 
EUenborough. We have seen that, more than ten years before, 
the progress of Russian arms in Central Asia had begun to 
cause disquiet in Anglo-Indian circles. Since then, many 
things had happened to foster and enhance such feelings. On 
the other hand, .it was known that SliA Shuja, the ds jutf 
claimant of the Afghan sceptre, was a refugee in the Punjab; 
and that he was negotiating for a restoration with the Maha- 
raja, always ready to make trouble for his Muslim neighbours. 
In thp matter of Sindh, at least, there can be no reasonable 
dcJbbt as to the nature of Burnes's advice, nor much as to its 
influence. The opening of the Indus to British navigation 
was certainly suggested by his voyage ; it terminated as we 
shall presently see. 

On 25th October the two potentates met at Rupar, on the 
river Sutlej, forming the Vjorder-line of their respective terri- 
tories. The Sikh ruler was attended by 10,000 of his chosen 
horsemen and 6,000 regular infantry, many of the former in 
coats of mail and burnished morions ; the chiefs fluttering their 
crests of heron’s plumage and scarfs of brocaded silk, the foot, 
being clothed in close imitation of British infantr}\ The 
escort of the Governor-General was less numerous and less 
showy ; but it included the gigantic troopers of the body- 
guard, tho stalwart i6th Lancers, a troop of Hoi^^artillery, 
and two Risdlas of Skinner’s famous Yellow-Boys/’ or 
Irregular Horse ; together with a regiment of the King’s in- 
fantry, and two sepoy corps. No circumstance" was omitted 
' that could give life and splendour to this Field of Clofh-of- 
Gold. Presents of great value w^cre exchanged ; the troops on 
Both sides wue paraded and reviewed, and the hors^en of 
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each armj^ vied with one another in feats of skill, in which 
Maharaj^, in spite of his years, bore a distinguished part 
What were the more serious occupations of the two rulers oau 
only be conjectured from the subsequent events. The move* 
ments of the Russians and their recent successes in Persia, we 
may be sure, were not forgotten, nor the threatened attack 
upon Herat by the son of the Persian King, assisted by the 
Russians ; and what wonder if a scheme for providing both 
India and the Punjab with a friendly outpost came under dis- 
russion? With SluK'’Shuja enthroned at Kabul, grateful for 
the past and hoj)efal for the future, there would be a strong 
barbican on the north-west, held by a trusty guardian. 

While the Governor-General was thus occupied, a number 
of minor disturbances were occurring in various parts of India. 
On the western border of Bengal a sanguinary outbreak of tin 
aboriginal population known as Kols, had occurred in.Chutia 
Nagporc. They belonged to the races mentioned at the 
beginning of this book* as non-Aryan, the dregs— per- 
haps — of the neolithic population spread over so many 
countries. Like their neigh bouis the Santals — another race 
of the same kind — the Kols had held aloof from Hinduismi 
or only stood towards it m the light oi helots. But 
about the end of 1839 the cup of their adliction seemed 
full. Their lands had been enroadicd upon, the Min- 
ister of the local Raja oppressed und plundered them; if 
they went into British territory they fell into the hands of rapa- 
cious officials, and under the shadow of mysterious law-courts ; 
the* European officials more than once interposed, and the 
simple savages for a^wlnlc listened to their explanations. But 
soon the lesson was taught them, by interested instructors, that 
it was from the Government those officers served and repre- 
sented that their troubles c:amc. Then despair seized upon 
them ; armed with bows-and-arrows, and with clubs, they 


♦ Chapter I. Section 2. 



« Jacques "of mediaeval I'rarice— tq 
WreaV^ all who were better off than themselves rqfreuge for 
intolemble though unaccountable suffering^ The fields of the 
iOtmding Hindus were wasted i their villages were sacked and 
burned ; nearly one thousand of them were massacred, before 
any steps could be taken in defence. At length, in 1B32, a 
force of Native droops of all arms having l)een assembled 
from the nearest cantonments, a campaign was made in which 
— ^with little loss to themselves — the sepoys slew some of .the 
insurgents, takigg others captive, and® sweeping awigr tho 
insurrection. Happily the trouble was not all in vain ; for the . 
Government taking a just and benevolent view of the whole 
case, pardoned the prisoners and redressed the grievances of 
the Kols. Tlie insurrection spread to the neighbouring districts, 
l)tt was found to have similar causes. Manbhum and Sinh- 
bhum avere pacified, after a short campaign ; and when order 
had been completely restored — which was in April, 1833 — the 
root of mischief was destroyed by a special Regulation. The 
action of the Courts was abolished ; and the Kol country — 
including Chutia Nagpore, and Sanibhalpore, with a population 
of equal numbers to that of Scotland — was made over to the 
benevolent despotism of a Commissioner, whose will was to 
stand for law. That arbitrary method is more intelligible to a 
backward race than a system of ap]>eal, control, and check : 
and it may be inferred that the benevolence and capacity of 
the local despot have been well provided for by his employers, 
at least, the Kols have been quiet ever since.* 

More serious trouble arose in other quarters. Irhas been 
already observed that Beutinck was les^ successful in what 
Anglo-Indians call “ political ” affairs than in some other parts 

* Colonel E. Dalton is the best known of these Commissioners. See 
his book, “ DeserfJ^tive Ethnology of Bengal,” Calcutta, 1872? Vhere 
Meed is contained almost all that is known of the Juangs, Kols, Mundas 
and other Kolarian tribes, 
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of his administration. A certain vaciilalion and an ckicasks^v 
inconsistency were shown, especially in dealing with the oldW . 
States ; and this pethap's was cHiedy owing to the maintenai^^' 
of the non-intervention policy in the instructions of the 
Home Government. In all the States vrhich Wellesley and,. 
Hastings had brought within the circle of British influence And 
protection, one or other of two classes of question was for ever . 
"arising. Theoretically independent, were the rulers of those 
States in esse or in pos^ to regulate the succession according to 
tTieir pleasure ; and were they at liberty to choose their own 
Ministers and their own methods of administration ? At first 
sight it would appear as if both queries demanded an unchal-. 
lenged affirmative : an enforced surrender of those powers was 
so obviously a surrender of independence. Nevertheless, tl^e 
objections of the Anglo-Indian “ Politicals were not devoid 
of plausibility. In the position to which events have forted us* 
they would argue, we cannot allow misrule or usurpation x 
^ having become the paramount power in India we are the" 
supreme guardians of general lavr, tranquility and right.”* These 
arguments convinced Amherst, although he had at first con- 
demned Ochterlony’s action in 1825. The i)resent Governor- 
General was of another order of mind, and had a strong will of 
his own which led him to follow the orders of the Board of 
Control in London, rather than the advice of his agents and 
counsellors in India. But the results were not always happ\%s 
either for the parties intended to benefit, ot for the reputation 
of the British in India : and it generally appeared in the end 
that intervention was inevitable after all. 

In Rajput countries the non-intervention policy had always 
prevailed, since the days when old Lake differed with Barlow : 
and nowhere had that policy been less justified by events 
The chiefs were indolent, the barons proud and quarrelsorne* 

* Metcalfe. See the whole matter, argued in detail, in his paper pn tb^ ; 
Bhurtpore case. Kaye’s ** Metcalfe rajHjrs,” p. 122. 
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\ caused endless disturbaoce^ihia^uding 

eivU war were almost universal. -Udaipore in {^articular, 

! ’^ Jox msLny years disturbed— <is Bengal had been — by dissen- 
between the Hindus and non* Aryan tribes; and the 
^i^sistance of the British was from time to time invoked, with 
negotiation or in arms. In the year 1827 positive orders from 
^gland caused the cessation of armed intervention : the troops 
^ing withdrawn, the Rana was unable to restrain the 
tribes, and disorder became universal. The principal trouble 
arose from the Bhils, a race whose graAal reclaiming j^nde# 
Outram has been noted above, but of whom many tribes 
remained in a state of lawlessness between the Vindya and 
the Aravalli. Before the end of 1827 the British had once 
more.interposed, and when the aged Rana died, in the follow- 
year, order seemed restored. But no sooner were the 
Britisl> troops once more withdrawn than the elements of dis- 
order immediately reappeared. Finally the British agency w'as 
entirely withdrawn in 1830, but instead of evil happening the 
result was most fortunate. Left to himself the Rana applied 
himself earnestly to his duties ; and from that day Mewar has 
been unmolested and faithful. 

More serious at one time, appeared the situation in Marwar 
— or Jodhpore as the State is commonly called — a half-insane 
ruler, named Man Sinli, always cither fighting his Barons or 
coerced by them, was long left to his own resources. At last a 
chief named Dhokal Sinh came forward as a claimant to the 
Raj ; and, being supported by sympathisers from neighbour- 
ing States, was enabled to collect an army of 7,ooonnen and 
march upon the capital. Lord William, being appealed to by 
the Raja, decided that this was “foreign invasion*' and a 
legitimate case for interposition : but aid was only aflTorded on 
a promise that the case between the Barons and the «Raja 
should be submitted to British arbitration. Dhokal Sinh with- 
,.dfew on the orders of the Governor-General being made kiiown 
II, ^ 
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to him, an?l a reconciliation was temporarily 
Man Sinh and his unrudy Barons. Man Sinh himseli^ 
began soon to cause trouble to the Government, and 
only brought to reason, in 1834, by the arrival in his tctlltj£J^( 
of a strong force of all arms under Brigadier General Kev^l’ 
son. He then executed a treaty which included submis^^^ > 
to all demands, with compensation, indemnity, and provision;’ 
for the pay of a special body of troops under British office!^ 

In the country of the Raja of Jaipore, between Mlrwar and; 
Oelhi, trouble had b&n brewing ever since Metcalfe succeeded ' 
Ochterlony as Governor-Generars agent at Delhi, and repre^I 
sentative of the British in Rajputana : it arose out of the oppQsi-; 
tion of two irreconcilable parties in the State ) and it was the 
more conspicuous and annoying from the nearness of the scene* 
The Rani — ^mother of the minor Raja — favoured a Jain financf^ 
named Jhota Ram who, in the double capacity of a piebeian , 
and a dissenter from Hinduism, iras much disliked by a section 
of the aristocracy headed by Rdwal Bhairi Sal. Metcalfe, on 
taking charge of the Agency, referred the dispute to a council ot t 
the nobles ; and, on a small majority voting for the views of the 
Rana, Bhairi Sal was dismissed to his estates, and the banker 
became actual ruler of the State at about the end of Lord 
Amherst’s administration. When Bcntinck became Governor- 
General his arbitration was invoked, but he declined to interfere 
in what appeared a domestic dispute ; and the consequence was 
that the Jaipore country was filled w'ith disorder. In 1830 the 
Agency was detached from the Delhi office and transferred to, , 
the more''bpnvenienc station of Ajmere ; upon which occasion ; 
advantage was taken of the presence of Stevenson's force— i 
originally collected for the coercion of Marwar — to send a; 
strong detachment to restore the authority of the Rija^ in the ; 
Shaikhawati division of his territory, in 1834. Jhota Ram'4 
conduct on this occasion had the appearance of collusion on'|; 
bis part with the Shaikhawati rebels ] and when, in the 
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itUi; of 1835, the young Rija died— very suddenly— suspicion 
and discontent against the Jain banker became too Strong to 
be neglected. Major Alves, tHc British Resident at Ajmere, 
proceeded to Jaipore to hold an enquiiy, of which the result 
was the disgrace of the banker, and the return to power of 
Bhairi Sdl. In June, 1835, a rising was organised in Jaipore 
city by the banker^s friends ; in the course of which Alves was 
wounded, and his assistant, Mr. Blake, murdered. Intervention 
of the sternest kind was now necessary : ^ permanent resident^ 
was accordingly stationed at Jaipore; the murderers “^ere 
hanged; and the troublesome Jhola Ram and his brother 
were deported to British territory and imprisoned for life. 
Much scandal and suffering might have been prevented if the 
Governor-General had taken advice tendered by Metcalfe ten 
years before, and if the same vigour had been then shown as 
was at list found necessary. Since those days the State has 
continued peaceful, prosperous, and faithful : and the city of 
Jaipore is now one of the finest and best administered of Indian 
towns, with a population of 150,000 souls, a School of Art, 
hospital, college, and public garden, the streets lighted by gas, 
and amply provided with hydrants fed fiom extensive water- 
works. 

f In the neighbouring State of Gwalior dynastic disputes had 
followed on the death of Daulat Rio Smdia, which ultimately 
led to important consequences; but all that belongs to our 
present period may be very briefly stated. In 1833 the Baiza 
^Bai was compelled to lay down the Regency, and l#ave the 
country, with her brother Raja Hindu Rdo ; the Government 
recognised the boy whom she had adopted ; and the Bai 
retired to her private estates in the 13 cccan. 

; Such wefe the main fruits of “non-intervention'* in^the 

E rincipal Hindu States. In the two great Muslim States affairs 
^ent on in a less conspicuous, though not uninstructive 
tunner. The ultimate settlement in Audh, or rather the last 
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before the end, was made in the early years of Bentin^V 
incunibdhcy. The Province had long been the subject, bjf' 
discussion ; the British official asserting that it was ruined by) 
misrule, the Natives pointing to the wide extent of cultivation' 
and the preponderance of immigration from adjoining dis^ctS ' 
under British rule. The truth was to be found midway between ' 
those extreme statements : Audh was not a* pattern of earne$t 
energetic administration, neither was it a pandsemonium of 
^iniquity and suffering:; it was governed very much as Oriental 
Statfe are generally governed ; and many Of the inhabitants 
preferred a laxity with which they were familiar. Nasir-ud-din ' 
was, doubtless, a crapulous young ruffian ; yet, so Ipng at least 
as he had a capable Minister, the Province was in a condition 
of fair prosperity. That Minister, however, fell into disgrace 
in 1833; succeeded by a man far his inferior in 

ability. The civilian Resident, Mr. (afterwards Sir Herbert) 
Maddock — who had been a systematic depreciator of Audh 
administration —was, about the same time, succeeded by the 
resolute and yet moderate Major (afterwards General Sir J.) 
Low; and Bentinck contented himself with warning tht? 
“King” that the Home Government had' authorised interven- 
tion — even to the extent of his Majesty's deposition, should 
such measures appear necessary. At the same time, however, 
he made of the affair an occasion for a very noble expression 
of opinion for the behoof of the Home Government. Acting 
in the specially fiduciary character imposed upon the British 
by all ^eir past dealings with Audh, it was their duty, he 
thought, if they took the Province into their own "hands, “to 
frame an administration entirely Native . . . The only 

European part of it should be the functionary by whom it 
should be superintended ” : that superintendence ought, nevw-f': 
thetess, to cease as soon as the incapacity of *the present Prince 
should cease, whether by his reformation or by his death ; and? 
in the meanwhile, “the whole of the revenue should be paid" 
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-into tlie Oade treasury.” That was the utmost iiSiterfeience 
i^htmck could bring himself to deem desirable eV6n in the 
\c!ii$e of Audh: which was a^very special one, seeing that 
the kingdom was the creation of the British, who thought— 
whether rightly or wrongly— rthat it could not stand for a 
month without their support. 

This just and salutary policy unhappily found no favour; 
and the wretched Nasir went down the rapids without any 
farther attempt to save nim. Meanwhile^^he great Viceroyship 
of the South was equally abandoned to its own resouftes.^ 
The British officials left by Metcalfe being removed, the native 
^‘Zemindars” resumed their exactions. Uncontrolled by a 
non-intervening Resident, Chandu Lai took to his old courses ; 
tijf farming system revived — so dear to slothful rulers; “and 
alj, save evil, slumbered in the realm.'* It may be noted that 
Metcalfe — the best and most moderate of the “politicar* 
school — recorded a Minute in 1829 in which — while admitting 
that the aim and ideal of the British Government in regard to 
this case ought to be the restoration of the Nizam’s indepen- 
dence — was yet of opinion that the time for such restoration 
was still far off; and that, in the meanwhile, it was the duty of 
the British to maintain a check upon the Minister and to 
abstain — for the present, at least — from any steps tending “ to 
withdraw our interference in the management of the Nizam’s 
country.” The writer of that Minute was at the time a 
member of Lord W. Bentinck’s Council; but his advice was 
not followed ; and perhaps, in the sequel, he was nqf sorry for 
the negleA. For he returned to the subject some six years 
later, when — for a moment — he was himself Governor-General : 
and the experience of tho»e years combined, with the sense of 
that great responsibility, to work a considerable change in his 
: opinions. He now confessed that interference could only be 

' * The Nijsdm was still professedly a Sovereign Prince, the ** ally ” not the 

of the Company. 
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justified in^ extreme cases: and he spoke of it as at) iti^< 
itself, only to be incurred as a protection against greater eyflSf} 
He affirmed himself to be now^ convinced by experience 
“interference ought to be avoided”: only if it was ,no|' 
avoidable it was to be exercised with decision and to the fall 
extent requisite for the object sought. One may almost fancy = 
that Metcalfe owed any change that may lie here observed* 
to the influence and example of Bentinck, whom — though at 
first repelled by coldness of manner — he had learned to respect 
and love. Uncertain and inconsistent as that stateman's actions 
sometimes appeared, he was capable of decision and even 
sternness on occasion. The year 1832 was marked by twO;> 
considerable annexations, both in the extreme South. Mysore 
was sequestrated in consequence of a general insurrection, 
caused by incorrigible misgovernment and only allayed 
the presence of considerable bodies of British troops and 
by the inquiries and promises of British officials. The treaty 
of 1799* was enforced, the Raja being deposed and pensioned, 
while the State was left to be administered by a Commissioner 
with three European subordinates.! This was altogether a 
favourable instance of intervention : the country soon returned 
to peace and order; the heir was educated for his future 
station ; the British guardianship was gradually relaxed ; and 
after the lapse of nearly fifty years the principality, prosperous 
and law-abiding, was surrendered by it temporary custodians. 

In the lovely highlands of Coorg, adjoining Mysore to the 
south-we^ a somewhat different set of events led to a more per- 
manent occupation. The Raja showed an inveterate ferocity^ 
treating with insolent contempt all the remonstrances addressed ’ 
to him by the Resident, Four columns were accordingly mardied . 
into the hills, which — after some checks — succeeded in cap- 


* T. sup. account of overthrow of Tipu Sultan. . ;; 

t Colonel Morrison was the first Commissioner, succeeded soon after . 
the celebrated Mark Cubbon, who held the post for nearly thirty \\ 
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tiirio^ the chief town, Mercara. In compliand with the 
alleged desire of the people, Coorg was annexed, and^has been 
a part of British India ever since.* 

From this hasty record it may be seen that Metcalfe’s 
generalities were very much of the nature of academical 
propositions : and what the story of Bentinck*s political action 
seems chiefly to teach is that — however honourable an Indian 
ruler might be — there was a period in British progress when 
each case of the kind came up for ^parate treatment on 
its own merits.* If any general rule at all may be tlfOuglft 
to have been established it can only be that great care and 
great unselfishness were required, at such a period, in order 
that the paramount power should judge rightly and righteously 
'vyiere to interfere and where Jo abstain. It may be further 
cpncluded that the period under consideration has now passed 
away ;*and that all Native States within Indian limits are now 
“ protected ” and bound to render obedience in return for that 
protection ; while States beyond those limits enjoy less pro- 
tection and owe less obedience. But it is a delicate subject ; 
and it might puzzle an expert to say on what clause of the law 
of nations is based the authority to coin money enjoyed 
by some States; to say what facts distinguish Kabul from 
Cashmere; or to state why there is a British Resident in 
Nepal but not in Bhutan ? 

[Books already cited, or referred to marginally.] 

Section 3. — Whatever elements of goodwill and sound 
judgment may be observed in Lord W. Bentin^’s foreign 
policy, hf!» strong and upright character is most clearly shown 
in the record of his internal administratidn and reforms. 

First, in order of time as of humanity, was the prohibition 
of “ Suttee,” or widow-burning. This word, as usually spelt, i.s 
a variation of true,” or “ chaste ” : and the Hindus 

* Th« little Province was at first adminibtered by Lieutenant-Colonel 
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applied it t\> a woman who cremated herself on her husttoflV 
funeral-pfie. Many causes conspired to make this cruel practice „ 
general j and all attempts to abolish it had hitherto failed.^; 
In 1829 Bentinck called for opinions as to the reasons of tbi^v 
failure and the way in which they could be dealt with. He , 
found good grounds for believing that the right was no integral 
part of the Levitical law of the people; and he ascertained that, 
it was not practised by the sepoys nor by the poorer classes who 
formed the bulk of t|pe population. These were two strong 
enco&Yagements to take a final step.! Previous Governments- 
had so far interfered as to put the practice under magisterial 
control ; requiring district officers to take cognisance of every 
case, so as to be satisfied that no poor creature was immolated 
against her will. Such a regulation, however, was open Jp 
the great objection that by prohibiting forcible cremation it 
gave an implied sanction to cremation that was voluntary ; 
but it had one beneficial, though undesigned, consequence. 
By recording each case as it occurred it showed how rare the 
practice was among the sixty odd of millions inhabiting Bengal 
— where the rite was most prevalent — for it appeared that, in , 
the year 1828, only 420 cases had occurred, and that number 
was not much more than half of what had been recorded ten 
years before. Regarding the rite, therefore, as a moribund 
luxury of the few, and fortified by the concurrence of the Sad- 
der Court and all the best authorities — including many piotfs 
and influential Hindus — the Government promulgated an edict 
by which £jl who should in future take part in or abet a case ' 
of Suttee should be punishable on a charge of culpable homi- 
cide: similar edicts were at the same time issued in Madras 

* The desire to av»id payment of jointure was among the causes of the 
the praSjticc, which was always most prevalent in wealthy families, and— ■ ' 
especially — 'among the great landowners of Bengal, , 

^ t Metcalfe had already abolished the ijractice in the Delhi territory 'when ' 
he was Resident there. 



latiii mmiday. Little agitation followed^ except that ffie fanatical 
, achool organised a petition to the Privy Council, by which it 
was unanimously rejected. The^cruel practice — which was, per- 
. haps,. already dying out — disappeared under legislation with 
Which humanity sympathised. Even in countries beyond the 
operation of British law the practice is condemned : the last 
known case of Puttee was in 1877, when the late Sir Jung 
Bahadur died in Nepal. 

Another outrage on humanity which^laimed the spurious 
support of religion was the practice of Thuggee (Thagt), of 
robbery by garrotting. A sort of caste, or guild, had arisen, 
during the anarchy or misgovernnient of the past, having for its 
object the strangling of travellers. Though the ultimate end 
o^these crimes was the acquisition of plunder, an attempt was 
made to give them a sacred character. The protection and aid 
of the*goddess, Kali, was invoked at the beginning of an ex- 
, pedition : on the return of the robbers her shrine was enriched 
and decorated with a part of the proceeds. In the Native States 
they found harbour and immunity ; sometimes the official 
servants of the State actually participated in the spoil that the 
garotters brpught back from their expeditions ; and where 
things did not go quite to that length the murderous maraur- 
ders got safety from the weakness of the administration. Their 
practice was curiously efficient. The yoting people and 
recruits were emi}loyed as scouts, spies, or decoys ; all had 
a slang dialect with which they maintained internal and secret 
communication ; outwardly they conformed to speial and 
religious Observances, and counterfeited any tribal manners 
that suited their purpose. When they Beard of any unwary 
company of pilgrims or other travellers they fell in with them 
as if by chance, affecting to be of their own caste. For days 
they would associate with their intended victims, disarming 
suspicion by pleasant conversation and friendly offices. At 
last they would find their opportunity. Some evening, at the 
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end of a niirch, the party would be seated, in unguarded ' 


course, preparing their simple meal under the trees by a wijfl,; v{ 
Suddenly the past-masters of the trade would throw the lasidfj,:^ 
each round the neck of a particular friend near whom he^c 
was sitting, and the lives of the whole party were choked pul " 
of them in a few moments. It has been said that such 
was their dexterity that no instance of failure was evpr : 
recorded. 

^ The extirpation of |^is terrible organisation was a public , 
vice aS great as the suppression of the Pindarfs. Their head- ; ' 
quarters were known to be in the same sequestered regions, 
the wild country of Central India. The task was, therefore, ^ 
intrusted primarily to the Agent of the Narbada Territories, . 
with whom were associated officers of known activity and^sk^P, 
provided with tents, travelling-equipage, and general warrants 
to override all local jurisdictions. The best known oT these 
officers was Major (afterwards Sir William) Sleeman, whose 
various repoits and unofficial publications are the source of 
nearly all our knowledge of this nefarious society. The initi-» . 
atory ceremonial, the system of oaths, and the secret language, 
combined to surround investigation with peculiar difficulties ; ' 
but by persevering and ubiquitous pursuit, by disregard of 
legal pedantry, and by a judicious practice of pardon for 
information, the society was so fur broken up that two 
thousand of the members had been taken within five years 
from 1830 to 1835; and the sacred remainder driven to 
abandon their calling or pursue it on a vastly reduced scale,* 

Bentinck'did not confine his exertions to the abolition of. 

« 


* A similar, though less deadly, practice is still known ^ that of causing 
stupefaction to travellers by the introduction into their food of powder made \ 
from ttie seeds of the thorn-apple {Datura tatula) attd their subsequent ^ 
spoliation. The drug is not intended to cause death — though it sometim^ 
does so— and those who use it are^^believed to be individual thieves not en* 
rolled in any secret confraternity. 
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aimed at whatever might wake. Indiin life more 
^aii^esting and elevating. Injdoing so he yras not iftnovatmg;, 

/ bat leather ^sely adopting the principles of the great Ang!o- 
jbidiaos of whom we have already seen something. Greatly 
as they differed on many points, Munro, Malcolm, Mountstuart 
S^phinstone, and Metcalfe had always concurred in asserting 
■that it was a positive and urgent duty to extend the opening of 
.. official careers to the natives far beyond the narrow limits im- 
posed by Lord Cornwallis. To the gjnerous arguments 
which this doctrine had been heretofore supported wer^ now 
'added the twofold considerations of improving the administra* 
lion of civil justice and relieving the overstrained finances ; one 
irf Cornwallis’s least successful experiments had been the erec- 
tjpn of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, and they had 
become nests of delay and inadequacy. It was resolved — w'ith 
the entire concurrence of Metcalfe* — to sweep away the Pro- 
vincial tribunals, increasing alike the numbers, pay and’^juris- 
diction of the local Courts of first instance, and vesting the 
appellate jurisdiction in District-Judges controlled in their turn 
by officers of greater experience. Two details of this measure 
were afterwards reconsidered : it had been originally intended 
Jhat the local Courts should always be held by Hindus or 
Muslims ; and it was proposed that the primary control of the 
District-Judges should vest in the Divisional Cominissionershr 
It was ultimately settled that the mixed population that was 
, gradually arising — Half-caste, or “Eurasian” — should have their 
share in judicial employment ; and it was found better to vest 
the contfol of the District- Judges exclusively in ‘the Sudder 
Court at the Presidency, a second Court *being constituted for 
the Western Provinces. 

The final arrsuigements for the settlement of those Provinces 
afforded another opportunity for the employment of Native 

, * ** Papers,” p. 169. Also Council-Minute of 13 April, 1831, tS, p* aSy, 

^ aiad ^ OcL^ ib, p. 290. 
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civil officiall on a scale of considerable extent. It has 
already stated that Holt Mackenzie’s arrangements — though the, 
principle was entirely approved— were found of too intricate 
dilatory operation. The new Statute, Reg. ix. of 1833, which j 
is still the foundation of settlement-work in Upper India, was 
calculated to facilitate and expedite the application of Mac- 
kenzie’s principles. The duty of carrying it but was intrusted 
to the Board of Revenue, of the North-West Provinces of 
which the head was Mr. Robert Mertins Bird ; and although 
-^as 'Metcalfe showed in a masterly Minute"*^ — Bird was at 
first hasty in some of his generalisations, yet the due know*’; 
ledge soon came to that earnest and able observer; by 
whom settlements were formed through which the revenue 
and the rights of the yeomanry were alike placed ©n ^ 
secure basis. On one point only have these operations 
been seriously impugned— it has been urged that Bifd and 
the eithinent disciples whom he trained, were insufficiently 
attentive to the interests of the Talukdars, or holders of the 
rights of collection on groups of estates. If this was an error 
it proceeded from high considerations. As men like Bird and 
Thomason began to study deeply the condition of the rural 
classes, they found that the real proprietary interest in the land 
had been for ages — in very many instances — vested in the 
co-possessors of joint village-commuiies. But these had often 
fallen under the power of contractors or usurping landlords, 
who rendered no corres[)onding services either to the land or 
to the Government. Hence, official patronage of the peasantry 
arose with ascertain tendency to ignore the landlord ‘class, or 
to pension them off with annuities. This policy, extensively . 
carried out in the North-West Provinces settlements, was to 
bear somewhat bitter fruit, years afterwards, when the Province 
of Au^h came into British hands. 

Nevertheless, even supposing that the Talukdars had hard 
* See “ Metcalfe Papers’^ (29 November, 1832), p. 255, 
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measure in the North-West Provinces, the Settlement was 
generally a great boon to the country, and amongst ^its advan** 
tages must always be reckondH the creation of a most valu- 
able class of Native public functionaries — the Deputy- 
Collectors -without whose help the work could never have 
been accomplished. 

A short explanation of the new system is all that can be here 
attempted, but it should be borne in mind that it extends to a 
country ecjual in area to Italy, Austria a||d Hungary combined, 
and peopled by nearly 68 millions of human beings, of ^ofii 
almost all arc dependent for their subsistence upon agrU 
culture. 

It used to be supposed that the State in Hindustan was 
e^tit 4 ed to so much of the gross produce of that agriculture as 
could be obtained j and there was, even at the time of which 
we arS now speaking, a small division of Hindustan — in the 
very heart of the Company’s dominions — where a resolute 
attempt was made to enforce that principle. The lands held 
by the Begam Sombre, at Sirdhana, came under examination 
on her death in 1 836 ; when it was found that the Begam had^ 
been in the halul of subjecting the fields to an annual “ ryotwdri 
settlement,’’ in which she took 33 per cc*nl. more per acre than 
was demanded in the a<ljoining Britibh villages ; the tenantry 
were constantly emigrating ; and those who remained were some- 
times compelled to cultivate by armed soldiers, stationed in 
the fields for the purpose. To go back to an earlier date, it 
was a matter of record that Akbar had limited the State-demand 
to one-tWrd of the gross produce, and that this limitation was 
regarded as a benevolent and raemordble act. Mackenzie 
proposed to go on a similar system ; to discover by actual ex- 
periment the value of the produce and the cost of production ; 
and, after deducting the latter to divide the balance between 
the Mdiguzdr and the State. 

The reform of Mr. Bird consisting in disregarding elaborate 

• 
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processes a^d scientific theories of rent* The true course* 
appeared rto him to be far simpler. He substituted a rough 
appraisement of the actual “ a.,sets ” ; ascertaining the rent 
really paid, or, if the land were not rented, the rent paid by 
similar land in the same pargana^ or fiscal union. He was 
then empowered, by the new Regulation, to assess the Govern- 
ment-demand for the next thirty years, by fiAing it at a share 
of these rental-assets varying according to the degree of con- 
fidence felt in the appraisement and other concomitant 
csjndWons. The shait to be so fixed might flu'-tuate between 
sixty-five and seventy-five per cent. We see that, if the Begam 
took thirty-three per cent more than the neighbouring British 
collector, there was ample justification for the reluctance of 
her Highness’s ryots to pursue so unremunerativc a calhng. 
The share of the Government has now been limited to fifty 
per cent, of the assets, exclusive of rates for roads, schools, etc. 

The weak point of the new system undoubtedly lay in the 
difficulty of getting at the actual rent, especially in a country 
where the land was mostly cultivated by yeomen paying no 
rent at all. That this difficulty was far from imaginary may be 
seen from the experience of the present day, when the progress 
of society must have enlarged the extent of the lenting-system. 
Enquiries made by the Famine-Commissioners of 1879 
reported in the following year, showed that the ratio of assess* 
ments to gross produce in the North-'Vest Provinces averaged 
nearly 8 per cent \ so that some approach to Mackenzie’s ideal 
had at length been found possible. But in the beginning it was 
not so ; and how was a valuation to be made solely on the 
basis of the rental in a country where, according to the same 
authority, twenty-four per cent., of the cultivated area is still 

* It may be remembered that Ricardo’s theory of rent had been pro- 
poundcU in 1817. Like many of the so-called “ laws of Political Economy” 
it was chiefly academical ; and had little or no bearing on a country like 
India, where some rents were rack-rents, others customary. 
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fa^ds of peasant proprietors themselves^ and over 
^ ^i^-siitf^per cent held by privileged tenant, only ^38^5 per 
little over one-third) being let* to tenants-at-will 
presumably charged with a real market-rental ? It was 
wonderful that Metcalfe should have doubted of the 
^ ; snocess of such a method. * “ It is not clear,” he wrote, what 
meant (by the Board) to be described as land-rent, It may 
mean a rent received by an intermediate landlord ; or it may 
' mean that portion of the produce which is termed rent in the 
technical divisijp of produce under the ftrm ‘wages of lalwuif 
profits of stock, and rent?’ In either case it would be more^ 
correct to define the land-revenue of Indian Governments as 
consisting of a portion of the gross produce, for such is the 
. fact.” But of course to act on this would have been to return 
teethe old delays and difficulties Of 1822 ; and it was fortunate 
that Bird persuaded the Governor-General to give him his 
rough-and-ready way. The first settlements under his system 
Were far from scientific accuracy, and the pargana rent-rates 
must have been little better than more or less lucky conjectures. 
But . the rights of individuals and the customs and by-laws of 
communes were publicly ascertained and recorded ; a tolerable 
field-map was put up with papers of each village; and the 
rental estimates and assessments were generally accepted and , 
successfully worked. 

Such is a very meagre outline of the state of the question in 
the days of Lord W. Bentinck, and of the way in which it was 
disposed of by his Government. There was no great addition 
to the revgiue immediately possible, if indeed suclf had been, 
desired, which it was not. The Government was content that 
the people of the Western Provinces should continue to pay no 
more than they and their fathers had, or ought to have, paid ; 

< the payments were in future to be strictly limited ot? one ' 
,sidemid quite punctual on the other. The total amount at , 
llbie present day, shows an increase of about twenty per cent. 
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on that oijLtne first thirty years’ settlement ; but it is att^ €>r/ 

almost all, realised with but a trifling exercise of coercibu,* The , 
Malguzars have the full benefit^of all extensions and improve-;, 
ments of the cultivation pending the duration of the settlement ; 
and are not liable to surcharge on any intermediate enhance^ ' 
ment of the assets; only at the expiry of the thirty years cad ^ 
there be any increase of demand, and them it is to be strictly’^ 
proportioned to the unearned increment proceeding from. 
State improvements of the diminished value of the monetary ^ 
Wifrtiard. ^ 

In finance, generally, Lord William made great reforms. 
Profiting by a commercial crisis in Calcutta he reduced the 
rate of interest on Government loans ; so that persons who 
now shrank from speculative investments were enabled ^to get 
the benefit of State-security with the not unremunerative infer-, 
est of four per cent. The effect of all his economies combined 
was to convert a deficit into a surplus, and to provide a hand- 
some margin for the Home-charges of the Government. 

All the pains taken to improve the prospects of Native 
aspirants for State-employ supposed a due provision for their 
education. A new college was accordingly opened at Agra, and 
a definate solution given, both there and in the Presidency, to 
the important fundamental question what should be the medium 
.of instruction ; should it be Englisli or some learned lang- 
uage of the East? The scale was turned in the direction of 
English by the earnestness and eloquence of Macaulay, then a 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council under the new 
Constitution given by Parliament to British India. # 

The Company’s Charter, as was shown in treating of the 
events of 1813, had thrown open the monopoly of Indian trado " 
while reserving that of China. That Charter came to an end . 

* In Madras the balances uncollected at the end of year run from three 
to four per ceot. of the whole demand ; besides extensive remissions.^ 'Hi* ; 
demand appears to increase year by year. 



the Reform Act h^d beien passed^ a^d 
crif innovation was abroad. But the Select Cfupmittees 
had been appointed in 1830, and much of the material of the 
:^^^ew legislation had necessarily been collected before the 
Reformed House of Commons met It was evident, at once, 
that the Chinese trade could no longer be preserved; biit 
,!#hen the question of territorial Government came up the Com- 
pany was able to make out a stronger case. The Ministers of 
the Crown found nothing in the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittees to altej their disinclination to a§d the Governm«it-yf 
India to their other duties ; and consequently the political 
powers of the Company were extended for another perfbd of 
. twenty years. Some negotiations took place as to the guar- 
antees of the interests of the Company under the new order of 
tlrings ; and it was in addressing the Court of Proprietors in 
support of the proposed arrangements that Sir John Malcolm 
got his mortal stroke. He made his last speech on the 22nd 
April, 1833, and died on 30th May of the same year. 

Among the chief improvements introduced by the new 
Charter was the provision for future legislation. Up to the 
date each Presidency had been indebted for its laws to the fiat 
of the Governor-in-Council, the Governor-General, in the 
matter of law-making, acting solely in the capacity of Governor 
of Bengal and its dependencies. It was now arranged that the 
Governor-General should have the aid of a Legislative Council, 
with authority to pass Acts for the whole of British India ; and 
from the year 1834, we hear no more of “ Regulations,” save 
as unrepQfiled edicts of the previous period may berteferred to ; 
and Bills are framed and passed into Acts (subject to the con- 
trol of tlie Home-Government), by three regular stages as in the 
Imperial Parliament. 

" The better to»regulate the drafting of these Bills, and with a 
view to codifying and otherwise improving the existing laws, 
i Member, especialy qualified, was to be attached, for this 
YOau n. ^ ^ 
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purpose, to the Executive Council. The first Law-Merofieit 
was Mr. ^afterwards Lord) Macaulay, whose influence in the* 
Education question has been already mentioned.* Under his 
impulse was also begun the long labour on criminal jurispru* 
dence which, matured by Sir Barnes Peacock and supported 
by a rational system of Procedure, has given the Indian 
Penal Code its high and well-deserved reputation. 

A further most sound and salutary reform was the erection 
of a separate administration for Upper India, henceforward 
tc ^ known by the title of North-West Provipces, which we 
have already sometimes used by anticipation. Power was 
indeed taken in the Act, to make a fourth “ Presidency ” and 
there was a proposal to appoint Metcalfe to be the first 
Governor of Agra. But the reproduction of the expensive and, 
perhaps, effete machinery of Madras and Bombay was happiSy 
overruled ; and Metcalfe was satisfied with the more modest, 
but not less substantial position of Lieutenant-Governor ; he 
did not however, hold it long. Bentinck found his health 
failing, after seven years of constant conflict, travel, and labour. 
For the past i8 months he had discharged the duties of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army, in addition to his 
proper duties : during his long tenure of tlie Governor-General- 
ship he had personally visited almost every part of India ; he 
had challenged and beaten down the misconduct of chiefs, the 
resistance of rebels and malefactors ; he had encountered the 
hostility and hatred of many persons, and whole classes, from 
whom he might have expected help and service. He felt that 
his work \^as done; and in March 1835, having spt all the 
new machinery in motion, he made over charge of his office to 
Metcalfe. A statue provided by public subscription and 
adorned by an inscription from the pen of Macaulay attests 
the ‘ veneration and gratitude of those by whom it was 
erected. 

[Consult the Lives and Papers already cited: also 
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by D. C Boalger, xn the “ Rulers of JEndia^^ series-^ 
Oisbidr 189a, The article in the Calcutta Revifw," for 
18789 mentioned above, contains a description of the pre- 
vention of an attempt at widow-burning in 1825, near Calcutta. 
The woman leaped from the pile when she felt the fire ; the 
assistants struck at her and tried to force her back : but the 
Europeans presenu rallied the police, charged the mob, and 
rescued the victim. It proved to be a question of property. 
The scandal of such encount^* was a minor reason for for- 
bidding the rite.] • 
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Section i : Shah Shuja, his friends and foes. The Lucknow succes^iOA^ . 

Section 2: Occupation of Afghanistan — Section 3: Kdbul, SihdH, aaitd 

Gwalior. 
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Section I. — Metcalfe, who had influenced Indian aflairs 
Member of Council for the past nine years, was now in p($lse$-, 
sion of the supreme power, with some slight expectation Of 
permanency. The Court of Directors resolved that it would 
be inexpedient to make any other arrangement at present." 
This was explained by Tucker to mean that they hoped to 
prevail on the Government to issue a substantive commission 
to Metcalfe. But the maxims of State were against him ; h 
was an Anglo-Indian — Mr. Edmonstone — who had first formu- 
lated the notion that no one of his class ought ever to be 
Governor-General, and the doctrine was too agreeable to 
London politicians not to receive a ready welcome. Whatever 
might be thought of the merits and services of Warren Hastings 
and Lord Teignmoulh, the Ministers of the day were unable to 
resist the opportunity of providing for an old«^suppofter of 
banishing a troublesome friend. A show was indeed made^. on 
the receipt of Bentinck^s resignation in 1834, of tendering 
post to Mountstuart Elphinstone, of whom the Duke of Wel- 
lington had a very high opinion. But the tender was insincere r. 
Elphinstone had already assured the Chairman that he wodld; 
not accept. An attempt had been made in 1829 to get Elpl^jti*.’ 
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Stone t6 g(rf back to Bombay on Malcolm’s retirem^t.* Then 
he was asked to undertake a mission to Persia^ but answered 
plainly that “nothing should ^ver induce him to go, to Asia 
again/’ So that his rejection of Lord Ellenborough’s present 
offer was a foregone conclusion. The post was then — accord- 
ing to Greville — offered to Sir James Graham, who had lately 
seceded froin the Whigs ; but, if this offer was made, it also 
came to nothing. Charles Grant, the President of the Board 
of Control, was himself a candidate; blithe Court had just 
appointed his brother to succeed Clare at Bombay, and thoupi^ 
that enough had been done for the family. 

In the meanwhile Metcalfe went on with his work. In great 
measure this consisted in carrying out projects in which he had 
bcjfn tilready engaged with Bentinck. The Minute recorded 
by him on 16th May, 1835, some six weeks after he received 
charge of the Government, is remarkable for a view of the posi* 
tion of the British in India, which —while somewhat differing 
from that expressed by the late Governor-General in respect of 
its dangers — yet takes in all the doctrine which the writer had 
always been wont to maintain and express. The late Govemor- 
Gcneral’s Minute had been pul on record on 13th March in 
had made somewhat light of tlie disaffection of which he did 
not deny the existence, and had endeavoured to point out that 
the only way of safety, either against the natives or against in- 
vasion from without, lay in imj)roved military administration. 
Metcalfe hereupon undertook the task of showing ; first, that 
the dangers were greater than was supposed ; and, second, that 
the militafy reforms proposed were either uncalleci^for or im- 
possible. Wise after the event, we can now see that neither of 

* “The Duke asked what I was going to do about Elphinstone. I c 0H’ 
suhred he had left India alto^i^ether, ... I then mentioned Clare.^ The 
Duke thought ... he had not a very stiong mind. ... I have a great 
regard for him . . . but I have a liitU hesitation as to his finess^l 
—■Ellenborough’s “ Diary ” [atm, 1829}. It is but fair to add that Clare did 
nothing to justify these misgivings. ^ 
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these able^ statesmen was wholly right ; yet there'wai^ wort than 
a grain of truth on each side. , Metcalfe's proposition turns OUt 
less paradoxical than at first appears ; Bentinck’s ideas have, 
a considerable extent, obtained the sanction of Time, the great 
tester of men's plans. Nevertheless, the two summaries, whether 
they agree or whether they differ, are both fpll of instruction a$ 
showing how matters then looked, to the most responsible 
observers.* 

ipentinck's main fjbject had been to make much of the 
^danger of Russian invasion, and of the steps necessary to put 
and maintain the Indian army into a state of normal effi- 
ciency, so as to be ready at all times to meet such an attack 
with the internal resources of the country. He urged that the 
European garrison should be at all times equal to one^third^he 
strength of the Native array; he advised the abolition of 
the Bombay army, and the arguments on which he based 
the advice went far towards a case for abolishing the Madras 
army as well Metcalfe joined issue on the general question, 
and demurred to some of the details also. As to internal 
weakness or strength, he admitted that the British rule in 
India was a stronger power than any one power that might 
assail it ; but he asserted that this was noc enough. So far 
from having any hold on the affections of the people, they 
would find in time of trouble that tiie people were universally 
disaffected. Some said that India was held by opinion, some 
that it was held by force : the fact being that the only opinion 
that was of any benefit was the opinion that the force was suffi- 
cient. Instances wqre taken from the late intestine troubles ; 
as soon as things seemed to be going wrong in one place, 
revolts broke out in others. Each was put down in detail, it 
was tme ; but how if all had taken place at once ? 

Still worse would be the stale of affairs if a whole series of 
such insurrections were to occur simultaneously during a Russian 

• See << Metcalf^ Papers,” p. 191 ; and Boulger^s ** Bentinck,” p. 1771 
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invasion* 'Yet such perils were not to be conjured Jby tinkering 
9tnd tampering, by reducing the number of. British ftfGcers or 
raidng the number of British troops, still less by absorbing the 
armies of the minor Presidences. To us, who have seen the 
strength of the British garrison in India raised to more than 
double of Bentiijck's proposed increase, while the number of 
white officers in a Native corps has been reduced to six or seven, 
and who know that the Bombay and Madras armies are no 
longer exclusively recruited there, sugh fears must needs 
appear groundless. But the gist of the policy was not this ; 
when Metcalfe went on to say that the real defence of British 
India against foreign invasion lay in the twofold maintenance 
of national strength in England and national justice in India, 
hg aftained the highest level of statesmanship, and laid down 
truths that are as important to-day as they were then. 

One danger that Bentinck had predicted was ^rom increased 
knowledge, but Metcalfe repudiated the notion. Ignorance, 
not knowledge, was the danger to be feared ; opinion that was 
expressed was not formidable, but opinion that was suppressed 
was a volcano. 

In conformity with this enlightened view, Metcalfe went 
much further than recording a Minute. He passed an Act. 
Next to the constant efiect of good Government, there was 
nothing to which he looked for the removal of disaffection so 
much as the spread of knowledge and the free utterance of 
public feeling. “The time is passed,” as he added, in the 
Minute above cited, “ when the action of the JPress could 
be effectually restrained — even if that course wcTuld be any 
source of safety.” 

Even though these convictions of his were to be regarded as 
no more than \ repetition of the doctrine of Lord Hastings 
and an approval of the practice silently adopted by that great 
man's successors, they would still be remarkable, coming from 
one who had been in India ever since his boyhood, and had ' 
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never shared in the rhovement of Hberty in EuroJ)el^^^3Burw 
Metcalfe the liberation of the Press was neither an academrd^ ; 
theme nor a matter of tacit sufferance. He determined to dd/ 
all that in him lay to hedge it with the protection of positi^ f 
law. One of the earliest Acts on the new Statute-book is ohe: 
repealing all regulations for the special censorship or control 
of unpublished matter, leaving published matter to the action, 
of the ordinary law-courts. The Act was received with en- 
thudasm in Calcutta meeting was held to do honour to the 
,l?ifge-minded ruler— whose generous testimorfy to his pre- 
decessor, John Adam, has been already quoted. Only twice, 
during the succeeding half century, was it found necessary to 
interrupt this policy, and it is still in complete operation* 

But the feeling of the Court of Directors was not the less 
unfavourable. Not only was any lingering chance of tKe 
Governor-Generalship lost for Metcalfe, but the Goverfiorship 
of Agra was reduced to a lower status when it was conferred 
upon him. 

After Elphinstone had refused the post of Governor-General, 
the Directors had made a nomination (January, 1835) which 
had been accepted by the new Tory Government, though the 
nominee was “ totally unconnected with them in party politics ” 
(Tucker). “My maxim,” added the Chairman, “has been 
that India ought to be of no party.” Sir Robert Peel endorsed 
the maxim by accepting the nomination of Lord Heytesbur}^ * 
who, as Sir W. A. Court, had been a member of the unreform^ 
House of Commons, and had been created a peer for diplo-. 
matic services. He had lately returned from an embassy to 
the Court of Kussi i, and would, in all probability, have proved 
a wise and capable ruler of India. But an adverse fate, and ■ 
the selfishness of party, deprived him of his post after he bad, * 
made^ all his preparations, and even attended the farewell,; 
dinner always given on such occasions by the Court of DireC'-\ 
tors. In April, 1835, fell the short-lived Conservative ministry, 
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formed by Sir R, Peel at the desire of King William IV,, and 
I^ord Melbourne's Government lost no time* in cancelling the 
appointment and nominating Lord Auckland, in spite of an 
earnest protest of the Directors. The nomination proved the 
Nemesis of parly-interposition ; but the penalty fell, not upon 
the oiTenders, but upon the innocent inhabitants 6f British 
India.* 

George Eden was thirty years of age when he succeeded to 
the peerage which had been conferred ^n his able and dis- 
tinguished father. Since then he had been one of the srnS^. 
body of reforming members of the House of Lords, and had* 
held one or two subordinate offices, rising to First Lord of 
the Admiralty a few months before the coup d^htat of 1834. 
^^QJert his friends returned to power, he was at first put back into 
the Admiralty, but apparently preferred the more showy part of 
politics*; and the supersession of the unoffending Heytesbury 
seemed the best escape from difficulty. A moderate and well- 
meaning man, Auckland left England with the best intentions, 
assuring the Directors that he looked with exultation at the 
opportunity of doing good to his fellow-creatures.” 

He took charge on 20th March, 1836, leaving to Metcalfe 
the option of retiring altogether or of acce]>ting Agra shorn of 
its status as a Presidency. Metcalfe patriotically chose the 
latter alternative, hoping to be recompensed by the Governor- 
ship of Madras upon the approaching departure of Sir 
Frederic Adam, the Governor. But it was at once declared 
at tlie India-House that his recent action in regard^ to the press 
had cancelled all his claims to consideration, Metcalfe on 
this tendered his resignation, and he soon after left India for 
ever. He found, however, in other and still higher employ- 
ment the means of usefulness and honour which were denied 

/ c ® 

* Grant went to the Colonial Office, being replaced at the India Board 
by Sir John Hobhouse, a man of ability but wanting in discretion, who had 
once been imprisoned for breach of privilege. 
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him by thdse whom he had served so ably for Dearly forty 
years.’*^ * * ^ 

It has been well observed by Sir J. Kaye that Metcajfe 
left India at a conjuncture when his services were more needed 
than they had ever been before. Ever since 1830 his pen had 
been employed in recording warnings agairyst measures which 
could hardly fail in compromising the British Government in 
war beyond the Indus. In 1833, after the meeting of Ben- 
hngk and Ranjit, tlft exiled Shah Shuja had departed on a 
-ftitile attempt at restoration, and the Government of India had 
begun to form plans for posting a mission, under Bumes, at the 
Court of Kabul. Metcalfe at once repeated his former warning. 
A commercial agent would, necessarily and at once, tend to 
become a political agent, he said ; and to the extension#of 
political relations beyond the Indus he perceived enormous 
objections. It would be an interference in the political affairs 
of Afghanistan, attended with far more danger and difficulty 
than any such interference in the Native Courts of India. 

But the warnings were unheeded. In 1834 Shah Shujd had 
returned, utterly defeated, from his endeavour to overthrow 
ihe power of Dost Muhamad, the de facto ruler of Kdbul. In 
the following year Ranjit took possession of Peshawar which 
henceforth became a province of Punjab. At the same time 
the Daurani chief who held Herat was embroiling himself 
with the Persians, who appeared likely to invade the western 
frontier of Afghanistan, and Dost Muhamad, alarmed at^find- 
ing himself^ threatened on both sides, made his first appeal for 
the supporf and friendship of the Indian Government. Lord 
Auckland replied by announcing that “ a commercial mission ” 
was about to proceed to Kabul ; but informed the Amir at the 
samejtime that “ it was not the practice of th^ British to inter- 

* lie was made Governor of Jamaica in 1839 ; and in 1842 became Gov* 
ernoi-Gencral of Canada and a peer, lie retired in 1846, in which year 
he died, unmarried.^ 
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fcre trith the affairs of other independent State*.’* In July, 
tS37, the Shah of Persia set-out for the siege of fierat, with 
50,000 troops, and accompanied by a Russian envoy and some 
officers and troops of that nation. The news aroused universal 
excitement in British India, in the midst of which Lord Auck- 
land took leave pf his Council and set out for Simla, accom- 
panied by his Foreign Secretary, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Macnaghten and one or two junior civil officers of more ability 
than experience. At the same time the % commercial missi^^** 
appeared at Kdbul, headed by Captain Burnes, who had bet/ . 
there and made the acquaintance of the Amir in 1833, after 
the mission to the Court of Lahore, which has been already 
mentioned in these pages. 

•But before entering upon this -disastrous affair it will be well 
to turp to an item of internal politics, which came before 
Lord Auckland in 1837. The succession in Au^h, though of 
less temporary prominence, was destined to even more tragic 
issues than that of Afghanistan. 

In the early part of July, 1837, the wretched Nasir-ud-din 
died at Lucknow, poisoned by some of his own kindred. A 
stormy scene ensued. Colonel Low, the Resident, was in- 
formed about midnight of the 7-8, that the Bddshdh Begam^ 
the motheivof the late King, was advancing on the palace at 
the head of an armed force with the intention of establishing 
the succession of a boy named Manna Jdn whom she asserted 
to be the deceased King*s son and heir. As in the case of 
Vazir Ali^ in 1797, the British authorities were persuaded that 
this youth was not the son of his puti^tive father.* It was, 
therefore, intended to elevate a collateral to the protected 
royalty. Low, on hearing of the Begam’s move, sent across 
the river, to the British Cantonment, for the assistance 
of a body of troops ; and in the meantime proceeded with his 

* Sup, Vbl. 1. , p. 3 1 X . It is curious that a similar situation was on the eve 4 
of appearing at Lahore, as will be presently explained 
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candidate tQ the palace. The young claimant, with hik 
grandmother, took possession of the Ldl Bdradariy whidi was;. 
a sort of “Westminster of Lucknow; and on Lo#:‘ 

appearing about 3 a.m., addressed him from the throne with a; 
demand for recognition and homage. The hall and its annexed 
apartments were filled with armed men, swords and spears- 
clashed, blunderbuses were fired, answered by the discharge 
artillery from the surrounding streets, while a bevy of nautch- 
girls whirled before tjje throne to barbaric music by the light 
^^ifsmoking flambeaux. Impeiturable amidst all the confusion, 
Low presented to the Begam his remonstrances upon the 
inutility of her conduct : threatened and hustled, the intrepid 
officer persevered in refusing to do homage to the usurper, till a ; 
friendly noble led him outside. By this time day was breaking, 
and by its welcome light appeared five companies of regumr 
troops led by the Brigadier in person. Low now anriounced 
that the troops would do their duty if the hall was not cleared 
in a quarter of an hour ; and as the infatuated lady still main- 
tained her position there was nothing left but to open fire when 
the term of grace expired. After a few rounds of grape had, , 
been fired by the guns without, the order to storm the hall 
was given to the 35th Native Infantry, soon to be employed in 
more glorious service. The sepoys obeyed witliout hesitation, 
and the Begam’s followers fled, leaving fifty of their party dead 
or wounded on the floor. The British candidate was at once 
produced and mounted the throne — by the title of Muhamed 
Ali — under a royal salute, at 10 a.m. on the 8th July. Low's 
proceedings were approved by the Government, hut it was', 
determined to curtail the future power of the King, On the,' 
loth November, 1837, a treaty was offered and accepted -y 
whereby the new ruler of Audh undertook to allow 
Resident all support in measures for “remedying the existing 
defects in the administration," on pain of sequestration and., 
direct British management. The sequel is noteworthy. There*!; 



’ #as.^ fedtng at home, amounting to something like conviction, 

. that the alleged defects in Audh administration ha^ ^en grossly 
exaggerated; and that, such as they were, British interference, 
,so far from being an appropriate cure, was partly answerable 
? for them, if not their chief cause. So far back as 1834 Mr. 
Tucker wrote to Metcalfe a letter from which the following is 
an extract : — • ' 

^^When I visited the Province^' (1807) “it seemed to be 
prosperous enough, though not particularly well managed by 
Lucknow Tehsildars whom Baillie had%troduced ; the villa^^ers 
appeared comfortable . . . But when the late Mr. Scon 
Waring brought [newly-cultivated] “ land upon the rent-roll, 

. and taxed it, the same high rate of assessment could not be 
paid ; and the province has rapidly declined*'^ When the Chair- 
llian of the Court of Directors, himself an experienced revenue 
officer, could thus openly attribute the decline of the Province 
and its agriculturists to mistakes of British rcvenue-manage- 
ment, we may fancy the reluctance that may have been felt in 
Leadenhall Street to act upon or confirm the treaty of 1837. 
Still more serious is the reflection that Lord Auckland did 
not think fit to communicate to Muhamad Ali that the treaty 
had been disallowed.* At the end of 1837 Auckland went 
from Calcutta to Audh and Delhi ; being everyw^here met by 
sad signs of the famine of which this was the second year. It 
was this experience that led to the preliminary surveys whicb 
ended in the great Ganges Canal, finally constructed under 
Hardinge and Dalhousie. 

The feelings and wishes of a more importanfj^ative Court 

• 

♦ Aitchison’s “ Treaties and Sanads,” Vol. II. The treaty provided 
that if the Province had to be taken over it would continue to be ruled on 
'..Native principles, and all surplus revenue be paid into the King’s^Treasury. 

; No intimation of its disallowance having been given, the successive Kings 
may have thought it binding, and that this was the worst that could be^ 
them. . . ^ 
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t than that of Lucknow were now to be treated with . 
consideration than what was shown to Audh« But| before 
ceeding to consider the relation? of the British Governmenfe^* 
towards the Amir of Kabul at the period we have now reach^ < 
it will be proper to look for a moment at the scene and, 
sonages of the impending drama. * 

The country now called Afghanistan is a composite region, - i 
about twice the size of the British Islands, lying between the;- 
Persian Province of Khordsan and the Punjab Provinces of/ 
Bijtish India; bounded on the south by an artificial frontier 
^om Biluchistan, and by a similar line on the north from the 
Uzbeg countries now dependent on Russia. But, down to 
recent times, the three Provinces of which it consists had a 
somewhat diverse history ; for while Kabul and its northern 
dependencies formed part of the Mughal Empire, Herat and 
the Hari Rud Valley belonged to Persia, while the basin j>f the 
Helmand (including Kandahar)wasa debatable land, sometimes 
ruled by one power sometimes the other. The general charac- 
ter of all parts is very similar, being determined chiefly by the 
great altitude at which the interior portion stands :* the princi- 
pal access is by the passes made through the mountain walls 
by the rivers which flow to all points of the compass from the 
central water-shed. When Nadir Shah, the Persian usurper, 
died (1747), the whole became united under Ahmad Shah, 
head of the Abdali tribe, the name of which he changed into 
Daurani, by which name the tribe is still known. We have 
already had occasion to say something of the Abdali in connec- 
tion with the^\:heck of the Mahiattas in 1761 ; andjve have / 
also seen how his grandson Zaman Shah made peace with the r 
youthful Ranjit of Lahore in 1797, what an influence was 
produced on the India of Lord Morninglon’s time by the , : 
hopes and fears that his name and supposed intentions were * 

* Ghazni, the central town, is over 7,000 feet above the sea level, and the , 
•winters are severe and long. ^ 
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able to excito. Zsimin Shdh being overthrown in a irebellion 
atid deprived of his eyesight, had sought refuge in the Punjab ; 
and Shih Shujd — his younger^ brother — was reigning in his 
stead, when Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent in charge of a 
mission to the Court of Kabul. Elphinstone met Shuja in 
t8o8, at Peshawar, and endeavoured to obtain from him a 
promise to hold bjs mountains as a barbican against invasion 
by a Russo-French army. While the negotiations were pend- 
ing at Peshawar a revolt against the Shah broke out under 
another brother, named Mahmud ; the ;Shdh abdicated afters 
being worsted in a brief struggle ; and he joined his blind 
brother in exile in 1809. This revolution led to a break-up 
of the “ Empire*' of Afghanistan. The Daurani tribe was 
divided into Khails, or clans ; the ruling clan being known as 
Popu 1 z*ai. But the Vazir and principal supporter of the new 
ruler was a man of another clan, the Barukzai ; his name 
being Fateh Khan. After some years Mahmud became tired 
of the Minister’s preponderance and had him put to death. 
His brother the afterwards famous Dost Mahmud, avenged ^ 
the murder, and in 1826 made himself master of Kabul. But 
his hold on Kandahar was more precarious, while Herat con- 
tinued under the Daurani dominion. 

In 1837, Herat was ruled by Shah Kamran, a member of 
the Populzai clan, when the Persians, as above stated, under- 
took the siege. It was thought — and so far almost universally — 
than an integral part of the old Afghan country might indeed 
be held by a separate Afghan imnce, but could not safely be 
exposed to foreign conquest. While, however, the* Governor- 
General was debating on the best means, of warding off the 
attack of the Persians — who were believed to be acting in the 
interest of Russia — it occurred both to Lord Auckland and to 
the Cabinet of T^ondon, that use might be made of ^ the 
Maharija of the Punjab, with w^hom negotiations had been 
going on since the Rupar interview in Bentinck^s lime, and 
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without whose permission it might be difficult to ao 
army to^thV possible seat of war. For that war was p6s|^b^f^^ 
nay imminent, there could hardly be any doubt. lnfornie4.^f 
what was going on in Persia by their Envoy, Mr, (afterwapiis: , 
Sir John) McNeill, the British Cabinet had already addressed 
a remonstrance to St Petersburgh. The Czar had sent, a ^ 
diplomatic answer, saying that his representative — Count Simo-’ 
nich — had exceeded his instructions: and the Count was 
ultimately recalled, though not without significant claim on th^ 
apart of the Czar^s Government to support Persia, and an 
invitation to the British to do likewise, which had a ring of 
irony. 

The danger, thenceforth, was deemed pressing. The capture 
of Herat by the Persians would bring the power of their allies ' 
the Russians, into the most vulnerable part of the frontier S^ate. 
Ranjit Sinh, for his part, did not wish for a strong, united 
Afghanistan under the able rule of his old enemy Dost 
Muhainud ; lastly, each of these — Ranjit and Dost — wanted 
the Peshdwar valley. It was for the Government of India — 
acting on the information of Barnes — to advise the Cabinet of 
London as to the course to be pursued. Unhappily the advice 
of Burnes was constantly neutralised by Captain Wade, Agent 
in the Punjab, through whose hands Burnes had to send all his 
communications. Wade was as much in favour of Shuja as 
Burnes was friendly to the Dost. 

It will probably never be known how much of the blame of 
supporting the Shah belongs to Auckland. Up to the end of 
1837 his^tiction seems open to no censure. As the Duke of 
Wellington observed in the following year, it could not be said , 
that “while the siege of Herat continued, particularly by the.’ 


aid of Russian officers and troops, the Government of India 
couid have done otherwise than prepare fof, its defence (the 
defence of India, not Herat). But the defence of Herdt wa$ 
also memorable; partly due to the skill and gallantry of ai\ 
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Indian officer — Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger — partly to the 
effect produced on the minds of the hostile leaders l|y a small 
nav^ demonstration. “ The ^licy of the Persian Court,” the 
Duke said in the same letter, “ has of course been influenced by 
its fears of Russian invasion. . . . The invasion by the Persian 
Gulf was a make-weight against Russian influence, and cer- 
tainly had an effeot ; and — if I have been rightly informed — 

^ affected the Russian Government more than anything else that 
could be done.” * 

The Persians, while engaged on the sitge of Herat had nof 
neglected the resources of diplomacy. They sent envoys to 
negotiate a treaty with the Barukzai chief who held possession 
of Kandahar, while a Russian officer made his appearance at 
Kabul, bearing a letter which professed to be written by the 
Czftr’s own hand. These apparent menaces really offered a 
last plac^ of penitence to the British authorities ; for Burnes 
persuaded the chiefs of Kandahar to dismiss the Persian 
Envoys ; while the Dost wrote to Auckland proposing to do 
the like to the Russian emissary, if the Government of India 
would promise support. Whether influenced by fear of Ran jit, or 
swayed by instructions from home, Auckland made a cold and 
unfriendly reply to the offer of the Amir, advising the Amir 
strongly to relinquish the idea of obtaining the Government of 
the Peshawar territory. Apparently from that time the 
Great Design pursued its fateful course. A certain school of 
writers asserts that this was solely due to Lord Auckland and his 
advisers : on the other hand the late Sir Vincent Eyre always 
declared that Auckland was all along secretly ad^^se to the 
war.t And we have some confirmation of this suspicion from 
Mr. Tucker, who wrote to the Duke of ^Vellington, at the 
time, that ; — 

* Kaye’s “Tucket”: p. 500. Two ships from Bombay had l^ded* 
some sepoys on the island of Kharak. 

Kilbul Insurrection,” by Sir V. Eyre: London, 1879. v, also 
filial note to the present volume. 
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Much has been suppressed ; and, although there are strong 
reasons cfor believing that the late movements have be^ 
directed from this country, the whole responsibility would . 
seem at present to be thrown upon the Governor-General,? . 
It is doubtless difficult to see how a subordinate officer with 
ordinary duty could have penetrated the secret views of the 
Governor- General ; but the above statemefit was repeated, in 
1879 — 2^fter Eyre had risen to high distinction.* ^ ^ 

In any case we jjave the Blue-book of 1859, containing, 
^he full text of Burnes’s letters to Auckland*, and those of 
Auckland to the Home Government.! From these, truly, 
the complete story does not emerge : only two of the des*- 
patches sent out from the India House at the bidding of. 
the Board of Control are given — much less is these any 
trace of correspondence with the Minister at the Courf of 
Teheran, * McNeil. But Auckland's letter to the Secret 
Committee (p. 273 f.f.) shows that, as late as February 183S, 
he was willing — if not hoping — to hear of the “adjustment 
by any mode acceptable to the parties of the differences,*' 
between Ranjit and the Dost, provided that the latter kept 
clear of the entanglements likely to “disturb the existing 
state of affairs in Central Asia” (par. 9). And this was 
written after the arrival of the Czars letter^ which, says, 
the noble writer, “ was reported to me semi-officially, by 
the Envoy of Her Majesty in Persia, early in the month of 
January.” In the month of April again, he wrote another short 
letter, in which he said that the decision to which the Dost 
had come.»was “ satisfactory.” That decision had been reported 
by Burnes from Kabul on March 7th, and involved an assent to 
all that Auckland had demanded, save that the Dost begged— , 

* *I.The Kdbul Insurrection,” etc. ^ 

t “ Papers on Cabul, etc.” ; Printed by order of Parliament, with omitted ’ 
passages in brackets. This publication was due to a debate in the Com- ' 
mons. (v, Trotter’s “Auckland,” Note to Chap. V.) , 
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Asa^ke to 'Afghan feelings— that the , Sikh, gatri^on should 
be withdrawn from Peshawar, which should be heM by an 
Afghan Governor, ‘funder th^ orders of the Maharaja of 
Lahore. It only now seemed to need a firm attitude towards 
R'anjit to persuade him to accept the preferred compromise. 

Again the veil falls but enough can be seen to make it pro- 
bable that the Dost- -or his advisers, for it must be borne con- 
stantly in mind that the Dost was not an absolute monarch— 
began to be very nervous at the continence of the siege of 
Herat, and the possibility that the Persian army might not only 
capture that place but come on to Kandahar. The Dost com- 
plained that the British were abandoning him and turned to 
the Russian envoy. Burnes then availed himself of the pro^ 
visional order of recall which he had already received, and 
had*^ a farewell audience of the Dost on 25th April (Blue- 
book p. 221). 

On May 22nd, the Governor-General sent borne his declara- 
tion of war; and, on 13th August, reported having devolved on 
Captain Wade “ the duty of promising the ratification and inter- 
change of the tripartite treaty with the Maharaja and the Shah 
Shooja-ool-Moolk,'' having for its object the restoration of the 
Shah and the deposition of the Dost, who was to be offered an 
“ honourable asylum in the Company's territories.'* His first 
, letter was received at the India House, 26th October, where — 
strange to say — a despatch authorising a similar policy was lying 
ready signed, though it was not sent out until the following day. 

Auckland's letters assumed the full responsibility : ^‘.of the 
justice of the course about to be pursued, there cannot exist a 
reasonable doubt. We owe it to our own safety to assist the 
lawful sovereign of Afghanistan to the recovery of his throne 
, . . . I have, in adopting this step, been deeply sensible of 
the responsibility which it places upon me ... . and look with 
confidence for your . . . support to the plans on which, in the 
exercise of the discretion confided to me, I ha^e resolved.*’ 
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The lawj'ulness of the Shah’s sovereignty was here assumed. 
Personally, his claims were weak : he had been driven out of 
Afghanistan when young ; he Was now sixty, stamped with the 
brand of failure, and particularly unpopular on account of bis 
haughty manners. The Dost, on the other hand, could point 
to many years of successful rule, though only as Amir, without 
exercise or claim of absolute sovereignty. *' The only parallel 
to Auckland’s policy was Louis XIV. endeavouring to expel 
^William of Orange ^o make room for James Stuart. Vet of 
this policy a Liberal English Cabinet approved* warmly. 

Moreover, the Dost was frank, manly, and urbane ; a stout, 
and usually victorious warrior, apt for business and surrounded 
by the magnetism of an able and successful chief. It is difficult 
to understand on what ground anyone, excepting perliaps the 
ruler of the Punjab, could desire to see the former substituted 
for the latter, as Amir of Kabul and Kandahar. * 

But reasons were forthcoming, or had to be found. In a 
manifesto dated at Simla, ist October, 1838, the Governor- 
General (still without his Council) * set forth a view of the 
matter which — as was observed by Tucker — might have been 
supposed to emanate from the Chancery of Lahore. Tucker 
wrote to the Duke that the Tripartite Treaty on which it 
was founded — was evidently of Native origin .... but 

we have made some fearful addicions to it for Runjeet 
Singh’s sole benefit Several Afghan towns and provinces, 
on which the Mahardja had lately laid hands, were guaran- 
teed to him and his heirs ; the Nawab of Bahawalpore and 
the Amirs of Sindh were placed entirely at his mercy. 
Before the proclamation had been issued the siege of Herdt 

*It has been even asserted that the Council at Calcutta — ^by whose 
assikance he was supposed to have arrived at* his decision — refused 
to record the declaration when it was sent to them for the purpose. 

t Tucker '* p. 501. Italics in the original. The Treaty is dated 26th 
June. 
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was raided, and the baffled Persians were in full repeat. ' The 
alleged object of the movement had ceased to exist f but the 
movement was not slackened— having in truth another motive, 
namely, the deposition of the Dost, and the substitution of 
the Shah, by foreign force. The unfortunate Pretender was 
to exemplify the proverbial difficulty of maintaining a seat 
supported only by bayonets. 

[The most accessible authority on the origin of the war is 
the volume of Correspondence published^n 1839. Much, as 
'Pucker said, was suppressed, and the defects are but imperfectl/ 
supplied in the Parliamentary “ Papers ” of twenty years later 
which contain, indeed, the passages previously suppressed, but 
with two unimportant exceptions, no despatches from the 
Secret Committee. It is, however, quite plain that in passing 
through the hands of Wade, the pleas addressed by the Dost 
to BurneS were constantly blunted. As Amir, or President 
of an ill-cemented oligarchy, the Dost was bound to conform 
to the feelings and wishes of the chiefs who represented the 
Afghans in his Durbar. These included claims on Herat and 
Kandahar, as well as on Peshawar, and he was only in a 
position to throw himself heartily on the British alliance if the 
British would promise him some support in regard to all three. 
The MS. papers to which the present writer has, for the first 
time, been permitted access, show that the Secret Committee 
acted merely as the organ of Sir J. C. Hobhouse and Lord 
Palmerston, who again acted on information from McNeill at 
J'eheran. These statesmen were of opinion that a King ” of 
tlieir own making would rear a stronger barrier against the 
Russo-Persian menace than a loose federation under the Dost. 
Barnes, on the contrary, thought that it would be better to 
fjrward a strengthening of the federation under the Dost 
alike “for commercial and political ends.*' 

An interesting debate (March 19, 1861) is recorded in Han- 
sard ; a motion for a Select Committee on the mutilation of 
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the papers^was lost by a majority of loi in a house bf 20I8 
Members^ 

For a good account by an eye-witness of the first campaign 
see “Durand’s First Afghan War,” 1879, (chaps. 3, 4, 3*)] 

Section 2. — Lord Auckland has been described by a 
stern but able critic as “ cold, cautious, and reflecting, but in- 
firm of purpose,” and the same writer, who 'had good Sources 
of information, assures us that it was only by gradual means 
that he was brought ^ espouse the cause of the Pretender.* 
It must not be forgotten that even the prudent "and non-inter- , 
fering Bentinck had given some sanction, and even money-help, 
to Shuja’s unfortunate attempt in 1834, and that the Tripartite 
Treaty was much based on the lines which ruled the Treaty 
concluded on that occasion between the Ranjit and the "Shah. 
The official who negotiated the more recent instrument was 
Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Macnaghten, wbo had ‘formerly 
been distinguished as a scholar and jurist, but liad entered the 
diplomatic department in the time of Lord W. Bentinck, and 
was now appointed Agent with the Shah. 

The plan originally contemplated was in fact a mere repro- 
duction of that of 1834. The Shah was to renew his attack 
on the Barukzai republic with co-operation from the Punjab, 
ceding to that power all claims upon Peshawar and Kashmir. 
But Burnes, on his way back from Kabul, meeting Macnaghten 
at Lahore, convinced him that such an attempt would Tare no 
better than the first, and then the scheme was enlarged so as to 
admit the presence of a few British corps, to give stability to 
the movement. But here the military authorities iJ^ere neces- 
sarily taken into council, and the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Henry Fane, without expressing political opinions, at once 
decla*^ed that if British troops were to be sent^ they must be in 
sufficient numbers to take care of themselves ; thus the wise 
and the foolish conspired to ensure disaster, and the Governor- 

I * Durand, pp. 43, 67. 
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^netal, unwilling to i^cede from his plans, and still under the 
fear of Russian aggression, was led to make more extensive 
combinations. A column was no^ ordered to move from Bombay 
upon Sindh, and four others, from various parts of Hindustan, 
were directed to converge upon Firozpore, on the southern 
bank of the Sutlej, and proceed thence through Bahdwalpore 
td Sindh. The nSws of the retreat of the Persian army from 
Herat — though it did not cause the abandonment of the 
design — ^led to a diminution of the ‘^Bengal ” force, as it was 
called; and Fane — who had already made arrangements foP 
resigning his command — made over the charge of that portion 
of the expedition to Sir Willoughby Cotton. Fane procee*ded 
with a flotilla down the Indus bound for Europe ; but the army, 
moving by land in the same direction, continued for some 
time to have the benefit of his advice and support. The pro- 
clamatidh, of which mention has been already made, had de- 
clared that these forces were only intended 10 “ support His 
Majesty the Shah against foreign interference and factious op- 
position,” and that they would be withdrawn so soon as the in- 
dependence and integrity of Afghanistan had been established. 

Sindh was chosen as the route of advance, partly in deference 
. to the feelings of Ranjit who appeared unwilling to allow his 
allies to march through the Punjab.* It consisted ultimately 
of 9,500 fighting men, besides a separate force, raised for the 
Shah’s service : this was 6,000 strong, commanded by British 
Officers, and it attended the person of the Shah, accompanied 
by Macnaghten, a man personally courageous, who had been 
for a short time in the Madras army before he* e.iitered the 
civil service. • 

* An intelligent staff-officer of the day, afterwards to acquire glory as a 
General, thought iu might have been sent vid Dehra Ismail Kh«n and 
through the Gomal Pass ; but Durand points out objections, apart from the 
jealousy of the Mahardja which might no doubt have been overruled. 
(Havelock, Vol. I., p. 65). 
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These two bodies marched down the left bank of the Sutle)^ 
crossed tire Bahawalpore territory — where they received hel^ 
fill treatment — and arrived near* Rohri, on the left bank of the 
Indus, towards the end of January, 1839. In the meantime 
Sir John Keane — who was to command in chief on Fane’s 
final departure — was threatening Haidarabad, the chief town 
of Lower Sindh, and awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
from Bombay. 

Sindh was at that ^imc under a confederation, much like 
Afghanistan, only that all the Amirs were of bne clan: the 
northern part of the Province was under Rustam Khan, 
of Khairpore, the southern— or lower— part being ruled by 
some of his kinsfolk of whom Nur Muhamad was chief. By 
the direction of the Government, Burnes— who now held the 
substantive post of Agent with the Khan of Keldt (the leading 
chief of Biluchistan) — negotiated with the KhairportJ Amir, 
while the dealings with the Amirs at Haidarabad were in the 
hands of Colonel H, Pottiiiger, the accredited Resident in 
Sindh. The latter had a difficult task, unwilling as were the 
southern Amirs to aid the Shah or own his supremacy. The 
Khairpore chief proving more, amenable, Cotton obtained the 
cession of the island-fort of Bakkar, and began to march down 
the Indus with the view of co-operating with Keane in the South : 
but the demonstration sufficed ; the Haidarabad Amirs submit- 
ted, and Cotton returned to Rohri und resumed his preparations 
for crossing the river. This operation, in fact, had already been 
commenced as regards the artillery-park : and by the i8th 
February ^le whole army had crossed without accident. 

These matters wer6 only preliminary to the war ; but they 
have to be taken into account for they show the initial 
difficulties of the Great Design, at the same time that 
they prepare us to understand what we shall find taking 
place in Sindh only a few years later. By the treaty 
then existing the Indus had been neutralised, a special clause . 
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, authorising the navigation being guarded, by provision against 
the use upon those waters of any vessel carrying ♦roops or 
munitions of war. The possession of Shikarpore was, by the 
same instrument, guaranteed to the Amirs ; and nothing was 
said of the payment of tribute to Afghanistan. Now, however — 
on no ground but that of the convenience of the strongest— a 
demand for money was made on the basis of a claim to arrears 
of an obsolete tribute ; a merit was made and credit taken out 
of the non-retention of Shikarpore ; the jJace believed to com- 
mand the pos^Session of the whole land--li>akkar — was seized ? 
the valley was filled with armed men and virtually made a 
British Province. The sequel will soon appear. 

When Cotton and his force had crossed the Indus they 
marched forward towards the Bolan Pass ; reaching Dddar on 
1 1 til March, whence the engineers were sent forward to improve 
the roacf. The Bombay column, under Keane, followed, arriv- 
ing at Dadar, 5th April ; and Cotton was oidered to halt at 
Quetta, and there await the orders of the Comraander-in-Ciuef. 
The forces experienced all sorts of difficulty and hardship : the 
country was an almost unbroken desert ; the tribesmen of the 
surrounding hills drove off their camels, plundered their 
convoys, and killed their foragers. On arriving at Quetta, 
Cotton found that no depot of supplies had been formed : and 
in obedience to Keane’s orders, his force was kept there, on 
half-rations, for eleven days, idly consuming the scanty pro- 
visions that remained, while the strength of the horses dimini- 
shed, and the non-combatants starved. Keane, however, 
arrived to ftssume the command on 6th April ; and iiifsa^^tely 
decided on an advance. After crossing the Khojak chain the 
forces would find themselves on a much lower level than that 
of Quetta: the heat was intense by day, while the C(juntry 
proved deficient *in wood, water, forage and provisions. On 
the 13th April, the Pass having been sufficiently smoothed, 
the troops began to descend, though complete advance was 
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not found feasible until the 20th. The Barukzai chiefs th6i!i 
slowly retired; and, virtually unmolested except by the 
marauding mountaineers, Kearfe reached Kandahdr on 26th 
April, where he was joined a few days later by the reserve of 
Bombay troops under General Willshire. The Shah was still 
behind ; but he presently arrived at Kandahar, and was duly, 
enthroned on 8th May. The advance of the army, however, 
was long delayed by the need of rest for the animals, and the 
supply of provisions ; the time was occupied by Macnaghten 
rfhd Burnes in political operations with the rulers of Kelat and 
Herat ; and in endeavouring to arrange for the Shdh’s peace- 
ful occupation of Ghazni and Kabul. 

But evil omens were already showing themselves to persons 
of ordinary observation. “This will never do,’^ observed the 
Khdn of Kelat ; “ you may keep the Shah on the inasnad^ot 
a time by force ; but as soon as you leave the country he will 
be expelled.”* A British officer wrote in a private letter 
“ proceeding more like a beaten than an advancing army . . . 
we reached Kandahar . . . With the people I have 

been disappointed . . . mean, avaricious, treacherous, 

cowardly, filthy ; generally thieves, invariably liars, and withal 
extremely religious ... It is a pity Dost Muhamad was not 
selected as our puppet King : for Shah Soojah is neither a 
soldier nor a gentleman, and highly unpopular wnth his subjects 
who, but for our support would soon knock him off his perch.” 
A political officer, writing to the Governor-Generars sister, 
admitted that to most people the Shah’s case seemed impossible. 
NevertheJ^ss, the writer went on to say, that it wasiall coming 
right ; the “ populate are the finest race of Asiatics ; they 
greet the Shdh with every demonstration of joy, and declare 
that Dost Muhamad will fly without resistance.”! 

* 9 

* llnvclock, Vol. I. p. 261. 

t “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim,” by Fanny Parkes. London, 1850. “ Up 

the Country,” by tl^e lion. Emily Eden ; 2 vols. London, i886. 
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So determined an optimism almost deserved^ success, if 
events could have been controlled by courage- Bat all was 
against the politicals and their schemes. On the 27th June, 
1839, died Ranjit Sinli, Maharaja of Lahore, refusing to the 
last to consult a physician sent to him by the Governor-Gen- 
eral. The Punjab Provinces, so long kept together by the 
pressure of his fiand, broke, before long, into a tangle of 
anarchy. On the same day Keane set^ forth from Kandahar, 
imprudently leaving his heavy guns in ^arge of the garrison 
there. The Shah followed with his contingent the next da3?J 
and Willshire brought up the rear with the Bombay reserve. 
On the eastward the mouth of the Khaibar was held by Wade 
with a heterogeneous levy of Punjab troops ; but they did not 
attempt to ascend the Pass. 

On the 20th July, Keane's column arrived within a march 
of Ghazni, which was lield against them by Muhamad Haidar 
Khan, one of the Dost’s sons. A careful reconnaisance show- 
ing that all the gates of the fort but one had been built up 
with solid masonry, while the unfortunate abandonment of the 
guns had left the General without a battering-train \ it was there- 
fore found necessary to fall back upon the antiquated methods 
of Lake. The northern gate of Ghazni had been left open as a 
means of escape : but the British forces marching round the 
town, cut off this egress. On the afternoon of the 22nd they 
beat off a body of Ghazis (aspirants for martyrdom) who had 
descended from the hills in the hope of raising the siege ; and 
on the following night the doors of the gate were^ blown in by 
the Engirfeers, and the storming-parties, gallantly. by 
Dennie and Sale, occupied the town. The citadel surren- 
dered, and Haidar Khan was made prisoner. The victors 
only lost seventeen by death, but the wounded wer^ 165, 
amongst whom were no less than eighteen British oflScers,* 

* Sir J. Keane’s general order of the 23rd July bears testimony to the 
**«kill and cool courage” of the Engineer officers, Cfptain Thomson, of 
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Dost Mah/imad, on hearing of the fall of Ghazni, called in 
the troops^under his son, Akbar, from the Khaibar, which was 
immediately occupied by Wade^ Concentrating 13,000 men, 
with thirty guns, about half-way between Kabul and Ghazni, 
the Dost attempted to oppose the advance ; but Keane march- 
ing out of the last-named on the 30th, reached Shaikhabad on 
the 2nd August, and there learned that the Dost, alarmed by 
frequent desertions, had fallen back on Bamian, This was 
the easiest Pass over t|ie Hindu-Kush range, and the escape of 
the Dost into the lands of the Uzbeks on the Ocher side was' 
considered so undesirable that a flying column was detached 
in pursuit, commanded by James Outram, above mentioned as 
the civiliser of the Khandes Bhils, The raid was unsuccess- 
ful, but the invaders were able to secure the Dost’s guns and 
ammunition, which had been abandoned on his sudden fligKt. 
On the 7th August, 1839, the Shah re-entered Kabul, kfter an 
absence of thirty years. The attitude of the populace was 
one of curiosity rather than of sympathy; and the British 
officers, having conducted him in military pomp to his palace, 
offered their respectful congratulations, and left him to his 
reflections. 

The moment was critical for himself and for his supporters. 
The declaration of the ist October, 183S, had — as we saw — 
made a promise of withdrawal as soon as “ the Shah should be 
secured in power.” The political officers were responsible for 
pronouncing on the signs of the timco. With much hardship 
the army had restored the exi’ed Pretender, bearing discom- 
fort and danger with coinage and forbearance. The* politicals 
affirmed that the Dost was a fallen tyrant, and the population 
was in ecstacies at his overthrow. What, then, made them 

the Ben'gal Engineers, and Captain Peat, of Bombay, ats also. Lieutenants 
Durand and Macleod, Durand (afterwards the Hon. Sir H. M. Durand, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab) is the author of the book to which we 
have bedn already indebted, and shall refer often hereafter. 

* Even Havelock — who was at that time aidc-de-camp to Sir W* 
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delay the announcement that, the object having been attained, 
the troops should leave the popular Shah to the support of his 
subjects, aided, perhaps, by tlfe troops of his Contingent and 
the possession of all the great strongholds of the country ? 

It was because the Envoy was not prepared to back his 
opinion. He did not dare to recommend the course which 
was the logical conclusion of his arguments. He preferred to 
give advice to the Government whose servant he was which 
involved India and Britain in expense and disgrace, and 
rapidly made* good the prediction of the^Khan of Kelat. N8r 
were the measures with which Macnaghten began the new 
reign of a kind to benefit the King whose protection he as- 
sumed. Aware, as he was, of the weakness of the ostensible 
sovereign in a country long parcelled out amongst a proud 
notility, his first attempt wak the raising of a mercenary body 
of troo'{)s recruited from all the more lawless of the local 
tribes. The Afghan nobles were disgusted ai this new policy ; 
and a chief, who affected to side with the invasion, remarked 
about this time to Outram ; — “ I am hated for my friendship 
to the English ; next to the Shah, I am the most unpopular 
man in the country.^' 

We must pass lightly over the events of the next twenty-four 
months, which belong rather to the history of Afghanistan than 
to that of India. In November, 1839, Keane left Kabul, telling 
Durand, who accompanied him, that “it would not be long 
before it would be the scene of a signal catastrophe.*^ Keane was 
rewarded by a peerage, Auckland was made an Earl, Macnaghten 
received 2 baronetcy, Wade was knighted, as BuAe^had been 
some months before. In November, Gefteral Willshire, Sil his 
way back with the Bombay column, stormed KeHt, whose 

Khdn was not considered to have acted loyally in the matter 

• • 

Cotton — shared the general opinion on this subject. See his second 
vol., p. 1 1 8 . He says that the Shah had not the popularity of 
the Dost ; but that the Afghans thought that the British support was a 
guarantee for better Government, 
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of supplies, and was now slain, fighting valiantly in the teeath. 
The Bombay column was, for the time, detained in Sindk 
The winter of 1839-40 passed quickly; Cotton was in 
command of the army of occupation in the north, with his 
headquarters at Kabul ; the southern force being under Gen- 
eral Nott, at Kandahar. In April, 1840, occurred the first 
outbreak, the revolt of the Ghilzais, a hardy tribe inhabiting* 
the mountainous country between Kandahar and Kabul, with 
the western slopes of the Sulaiman range. Columns sent out 
from both the nortlftrn and southern divisions, reduced the 
Ghilzais to temporary submission, which was confirmed by 
the promise of a small annual stipend. Biluchistan continued 
to be disturbed all through the summer, so much so as to. 
threaten Nott’s hold upon the Bolan Pass by which alone he 
could communicate with Sindh. In July, Kelatwas recaptitfed 
by the son of the deceased Khdn ; in the following month the 
Biluch insurgents defeated a British detachment and took 
three guns on the north of the Bolan. On 3rd November, 
Nott re-occupied Keldt, fresh troops marched up from Sindh, 
and communications were once more secured. The same 
period witnessed attempts by Dost Muhamad and his parti- 
7 .ans jn the north and west of the country, which ended for 
the time in the Dost riding into Kabul and giving himself up 
to Macnaghten, by whom he was sent to India. On arriving 
in Calcutta the deposed Amir was received with the respect due 
to a fallen but manly foe. Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had 
resigned his command, accompanied the Dost to Calcutta. 

Gener^ l^ott might now reasonably expect to fill ^.he vacant 
post of Commander *01 the forces in Afghanistan; and his 
appointment was recommended by Sir JasperNicolls, a veteran 
who had succeeded Fane as, Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Army.* But the outspoken way in which Nott was wont to 

* Nicolls had served in the second Nepal campaign, and had led one of 
the divisons at the ^ege of Bhurtpore. (v. suf. Chapter XV.) 
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ex{>r^ himself stood in the way of his advancement ; and 
General Elphinstone, a well-born but worn-out office^ was sent 
np. to Kabul* Nott, therefore, remained at Kandahir, with 
Rawlinson for his political adviser. t During the early part of 
the year 1841, these two excellent officers did all that they 
could for the pacification of the country, and sent repeated 
warnings to Macnnghten at Kabul. That brave but infatuated 
man persisted in making light of every symptom of danger. 
Nevertheless, the eyes of the authorities at home were begin- 
ning to be opened ; and one final oppoftunity of retreat wa? 
offered by the withdrawal of the Russians from Transoj^iana, 
and by the. despatches of the Secret Committee commenting 
upon the growing cost of the prolonged occupation. But 
Macnaghten protested against the “ atrocity alike of doubt- 
inland of abandoning the" Shah; and Auckland was easily 
persuadwl to let the troops remain, even when it was clear to 
everyone else that the only chance in the woild that the Shdh 
could have must be in the removal of his foreign friends. 

But the expense of the war was beginning to be felt in India 
where it was believed that some economies could be combined 
with the maintenance of the occupation. Foremost among 
these was thought to be the cessation of the allowance made 
to the tribes, who immediately resumed their predatory habits. 
Akbar Khan, son of the captive Dost, arrived at Bamian from 
the northward, and began to correspond with the Ghilzai 
leaders with whom he was connected by marriage. The top 
of the mountain road to India was blocked at Khurd Kabul ; 

. ♦ As the oW guardsman passed through the Governor-General’:- ^ainp on 
his way to Kibul, Miss Eden’s quick eye noticed his broken strengfh ; 

** He is in a shocking state of health, poor man ; one arm in a sling and 
very lame ... he hates being here ; he is wretched because no one 
understands his London topics. He went off with a heavy heart.** Up 
the country,** by Hon. E. Eden.) 

t Major General Sir II. C. Rawlinson, now one of the few survivors 
from those days. 
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and a party of sepoys with two guns was sent under Colonel 
Monteith to clear the road for Sale who was marching towards 
Peshawar. In Broadfoot*s biography will be found a very 
interesting note descriptive of the march of this detachment 
and throwing a lurid light on the situation of the British 
officers left at Kabul. Elphinstone was such a sufferer from 
gout as to be unfit for any kind of duty. Macnaghten, who 
had been appointed Governor of Bombay, was winding up 
affairs previous to taking his departure. Barnes w^as reckoning 
^n taking up the duties of Envoy and Minister- Orders were 
hard to get, and when got were far from clear or sufficient. 
Monteith was mobbed in the upper pass ; and Sale, going to 
his relief, had to fight and negotiate his way to Gandamak. 
Macnaghten lieard of these operations on 21st October, and 
expressed much disappointment, though the fault was perhaps 
his own as much as Sale’s.* Fortunately, Broadfoot, who 
commanded a corps of Sappers, had insisted on being well 
provided with intrenching tools before he started. 

The approaching departure of Macnaghten, and the sense 
that the British were neither infallible nor invincible, were 
factors of the growing discontent. Sale reached Gandamak on 
30th October, pursued not only by swarms of local tribesmen 
but by many retainers of the Kabul aristocracy. On the ist 
November, the chief conspirators met and made their last 
arrangements while Burnes was viriting and congratulating the 
Envoy. On the following morning a mob came to Burnes’s 
house in the city, murdered him, and plundered the treasury 
of thejtfis^ion which was hard by. The last act of the drama 
haTTlSe^n. 

* Durand gives an inleresling extract from Macnaghten’s letter (p. 338), 
The f.nvoy hoped to leave on ist November, and thought Burnes the fittest 
man to be his successor. But he thought Sale might' have acted against 
the tril^es in a more decisive manner — as to which he was probably right. 
The evidence seems strong that there need have been no negotiation. But 
the Envoy had al^ said “there would be no fighting.” 
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Tliere was no want of courage amon^ the officers on whom 
had fallen this fiery crisis. But the angry fate tf an evil 
design seemed to throw about #their councils a mist of doubt 
and delusion, till they fell into confused wrangling, and could 
do nothing right. A reference to the plan* wil^ show what 
might have been attempted, and explain how fatally the real 
performance fell aliort. Brigadier Shelton was indeed sent 
with a respectable force to the Bala Hissar ; but he did no- 
thing when he got there ; and the armed multitude of insur- 
gents occupying the plain between tUtt citadel and the# 
cantonments, placed the British defence in two separated 
positions, and speedily captured the small forts in whiclKhe 
stores were kept. Nott and Sale were now addressed with 
orders j:o hasten to Kabul ; but the former was prevented from 
comijliance by valid causes,, while the latter, taking the re- 
sponsibility of disobeying, lost as fine an opportunity of doing 
signal service as ever a British Commander threw away. It is 
the opinion of the best military critics that if he had returned 
to Kabul, or if he had only remained encamped at Gandamak, 
he might have averted the impending disaster. 

On the Envoy’s part there was no want of energy. Aided 
by Mohan Lai, an intelligent Hindu secretary, he endeavoured 
to stir up strife among the leaders of the rebels, two of them 
presently died, — assassinated as men said by some of the 
British agents. Fighting went on, in which the British did not 
always show to advantage. On the 22nd, Akbar Khan arrived 
at Kabul, and the Envoy finding that all his efforts were vain, 
unwillingly^began to negotiate. It was at first peoposed that 
the army should be peacefully withdrawn on promise cf tjie 
Shah continuing to reign. But ere long the provisions failed, 
and the season of snow was beginning ; no time for choice, no 
ground for treating would soon be left. Thus pressed, the 
Envoy went out to meet Akbar Khan upon the plain, on 23rd 

In Kyre’s lx>ok. 

VOL. IL i N 
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December. After a 6rief dialogue the Khan slew himJwiA 
his own Jiahd, and the last shred of the veil of diplomacy was 
torn away.* The force — over 4,000 strong — set off on Janti* , 
ary 6lh, giving hostages for a peaceful evacuation. A^bsir 
proved unable or unwilling to protect them from the tribes] 
the road was deep in snow ; food failed, baggage* animals suc- 
cumbed ;^the women were sent to Akbar’s camp with the 
General and a few companions ; ringed by incessant fire from 
the hillsides, the soldiers fell in the snow, and there were soon 
conly 20 officers arid 25 soldiers left to reaoh Ganddmak, 
where they made their last stand. Here they were over* 
powered; and on the 13th January Dr. Brydon, the sole 
survivor staggered into Jalalabad. 

[For the early part of the war, Havelock is an m^cellent 
authority ; being on the General’s staff he saw all Jhat a ( 5 E)m- 
batant officer could see of the “ Bengal ” column and its 
operations. His book is much superior to that which he 
published on the Burmese war ; free from artificial solemnity, 
and pleasantly lighted by a cheerful humour. On political 
matters a safer guide is to be found in Durand, who was 
equally able to testify from personal observation, but who had 
the advantage of being private secretary to Lord Ellenborough 
before his narrative was completed. These two books furnish 
the testimony of able and soldierly eye-witnesses up to the 
time when Keane left Afghanistan, For the subsequent events 
consult the works of two other military participators : — ^Vincent 
Eyre, “ The Kabul Insurrection ; ” and Broadfoot, “ The 
Career of Major G. Broadfoot, C.B.,” London, 1588. With 
these may be coupled Hough’s two works : “ The Army of the 
Indus,” London, 1841; and “The British Force at Cabool 
from November, 1841 to January, 1842,” Calcutta, 1849. 

c 

* The Envoy- was killed in the heal of a passionate litruggle ; and Akbar ‘ 
protected his companion Mackenzie. Akbar’s general conduct appears to 
show a chivalrous, and even humane, character. 
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Mbhap Lai (who died a convert to Islim) left some books, 
amonig them a “ Life of Dost Mohammed Khan^' t^vo vols-, 
London, 1846* See also Stocqueler's “ Memorials of Afghan* 
istan/* Calcutta, 1843.] * 

• Section 3. — By a singularly fortunate compensation the coun- 
tries of India proper were at peace while these painful scenes 
Were going on between the Indus and the Hindu^Kush moun- 
tains. The settlement operations went on in Hindustan ; Bengal 
was developing improved methods of transport by road and 
river ; Bomba)fcwas witnessing the first att^pts of “ overland 
communication between India and Europe.* In the Madras 
Presidency alone was there any appearance of trouble ; and 
the “Coast Army’’ — which was to remain so loyal and so 
useful in 1857 — was displaying the last sign of that tendency 
to Autiny which had formerly led to so much alarm. A 
general gloom had naturally spread over men’s minds in all 
parts of India; but it had not, in any part but the southfern 
regions, taken an active form ; and in the beginning of the 
year it became known that the weak and wavering Auckland 
was likely to be soon removed in favour of an abler Governor. 
The Court of Directors had, on the last day of 1840, addressed 
the Indian Government in a serious tone of warnings but 
their instructions had been neglected. Nevertheless, the con- 
stant drain on the financial resources of India could not be 
long neglected ; and the result of the General Election in July 
having been to give the Conservative Party a majority of 
nearly 100 in the House of Commons, the Government 
resigned, and Lord Ellcnborough was appointed to supersede 
Lord Auckland as Governor-General of India, On the 4fh 
Noveniber, his Excellency was entertained at the usual 
Jbanquet, when he made an emphatic declaration of ^ his 
intention to rule “'on peace principles.” . 

* “ The August overland mail arrived on 3rd October, quicker than 
ever.” (Miss Eden «//.) 

N 2 
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Meanwhile, Lord Auckland seemed morally paralysed On 
3rd Deccmiber, he wrote to Sir Jasper Nicolls, in the advanced 
British post of Ludiana, begging him to consider the means of 

retiring with the least possible discredit.” Nicolls at once 
concerted measures with Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Clerk ; 
and on the 13th January, 1842, Brigadier Wild appeared at 
the mouth of the Khaibar, but was unable to advance on 
Jalalabad owing to a bad spirit among the Native troops. 

Sale was known t^ have reached that station on the 12th 
November, and it could only be hoped that his small force 
would be able to hold out until General Pollock should arrive 
with a force sufficient to force the pass. The Council of War 
at Jalalabad received on the 9th January an order, signed by 
Elphinstone, for the surrender of the place to Akbar Khan. 
To this it was resolved to pay no attention. The garrison 
engineer was George Broadfoot, already mentioned.'*^ On the 
I3fli, when Dr. Brydon arrived with his dreadful story, Broad- 
foot reported to Sale on the state of Jalalabad, pointing out 
that, unless he was prepared to hold the place to the last, he 
should march out immediately and fight his way down to 
Peshawar. Sale determined to remain, and wrote accordingly 
to Nicolls. But on the 26th — having learned the news of 
Wild’s failure — he concerted with Maegregor, the political 
officer, a scheme for a possible convention with Abkar Khan, 
which they proceeded to lay before the Council. Besides 
himself and Maegregor, he assembled the Commandants of 
corps ; — Colonels Dcnnie (13th Foot), and Monteith (3Sth 
Bengal Native Infantry), Captains Abbott and- Backhouse 
(Artillery) and Oldfield (Cavalry), with Broadfoot as garrison 
engineer. Broadfoot and two others opposed all projects of 
negotiation ; but, in conformity with the votes of the majority, 

* Broadfoot — though only a captain of Madras Native Infantry— was 
Commandant of the sappers ; and we have already noticed his fortunate 
providence in bringing down engineering t<x)ls from Kdbul. 
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a letter was sent to Kabul stipulating for a safe-conduct with 
hostages. In justice to all concerned it must be a 3 d#d that a 
letter had been laid before the Council in which the Governor- 
General declared that all the Afghanistan forces should be 
withdrawn ; moreover, there were many British ladies, officers, 
and soldiers of all ranks in the hands of the enem)', whose 
lives might have b^en compromised by a hasty refusal. Captain 
Abbott, a man of ability and proved courage, asserts that the 
proffer of convention was only intended to protect the captives 
and to gain time.* In due course, however, a letter, in th6 
name of the Shah, called upon the officers to prove their 
sincerity by affixing their seals to the agreement ; and Btoad- 
foot then availed himself of the apparent doubt cast on their 
sit^erky to persuade them to send a reply politely closing the 
negotiation. The wisdom tof this bold course appeared the 
very day, when news arrived that relief was at hand. By 
the end of February the defences of Jalalabad were finally 
completed in spite of an earthquake which threw down the 
works first erected. 

The other garrisons now remaining in Afghanistan were two, 
Colonel Palmer with his regiment — the 27th Bengal Native 
Infantry — was in charge of Ghazni, where he was immediately 
invested and put under a strict blockade by the Ghilzais; and 
Kandahar Fort was more effectually occupied by five corps of 
sepoys, with artillery, and some of Skinner's Irregular Kforse. In 
the adjoining cantonments were posted H.M.'s 40th Foot, two 
more Native Infantry corps, and a regiment of the Shah's 
Cavalry under British officers. General England was under- 
stood to be advancing with reinforcements from Sindh. Kiw- 
linson, the political agent, and the Shahzada, Taimur Khan, 

* “ Journal and \:orrespondence of the late Major CJeneral Augustus 
Abbott, C.B.” For the Governor-General’s letter, v. p, 26^; this was 
apparently the “French letter” referred to by Broadfoot. One of the 
hostages demanded by Sale’s first Council was Abkar jKhan ! 
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attempted engage the co-operation of the neighbouring 
Dauranis,'* under their able chief, Mirza Ahmad Khan. Oh, 
first hearing of the irisurrection\t Kabul, Nott had attempted 
to send succour to Elphinstone ; but the snow drove back the 
reinforcements before they could reach Ghazni ; and by the 
middle of December, 1841, Nott’s forces were concentrated at 
Kandahar, It was well that it was so ; for, what with the 
treachery of Mirza Ahmad and the Dauranis, and what with 
the defect of the Afg^n levies, Nott and Rawlinson were soon 
hard pressed. England being opposed at Haitalzai retired 
upon Quetta, and left them for the present to their own 
resources. These, however, were adequate to the needs of the 
case ; the insurgents were not only resisted but attacked ; and 
the Afghans had a second lesson that the unfortunate Elpl]^- 
stone was not to be taken for a type of the British leader. 
The exploits of Nott were on a remote scene ; but what he did 
during the spring and summer of 1842 has been said by good 
judges to put him on the first rank of English Generals.* We 
have only here space to add that by his victory of 29th May, 
General Nott broke up the paradoxical confederacy between 
the Ghilzai rebels and the friends of the Shah, thus pacifying 
the Southern Province and preparing to co-operate with the 
troops in the Punjab, as soon as it should be known that they 
were advancing. 

Active^and brave as were Nott and Rawlinson, they were 
unable to relieve Palmer, who yielded Ghazni in March, after 
sustaining a blockade of more than three months. The officer®** 
were sent to swell the^nuinbers of captives at Kabul, the sepoys 
being distributed as slaves among the Ghilzai villages, where 
over 300 of them were found and rescued later in the year. 
In the. latter part of April, however, after another action on the 
ground of his former action at Haikalzai, England succeeded 
in effecting a junction with Nott at Kandahar. But the move- 
* Nott^s despatches will be found in Stocqueler’s collection. 
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iHents of the latter General were still impeded by uncertainty: 
and the Government of Calcutta held for some fin^ to the 
adicme of withdrawing the Kan<fehar troops through the Gomal 
Pass by the help of the Sikhs.* As for General England, his 
presence was required in Sindh, whither he retired in good 
order^ taking with him the Shahzada Taimur, and the women, 
children, and superfluous stores. 

Auckland — after issuing a tumid but vague announcement of 
an intention (or, at least, a desire) to l^e revenged on the 
^ Afghans — coAented himself with consulung Nicolls as to th# 
"best means of bringing the troops away. But that officer, 
encouraged by Mr. Clerk and his assistant, Captain H. Law- 
rence,! began to push troops forward to Peshawar. On Feb- 
ruajy f sth these officers received authority to do what they could 
for the relief of Jalalabad ; but General Pollock, to whom the 
execv*'* of the task was intrusted, at the same time received 
insti! js to fall back on the Sutlej when it was accomplished, 
therj leaving the Punjab exposed, and abandoning the cap- 
tive^ CO the mercy of the Afghan leaders, of whom the murderer 
of Macnaghten was the most humane. 

Such were the last instructions of the expiring Government. 
But on the 21st February Lord Ellenborough arrived at Madras, 
where he became informed of the state of affairs in northern 
India. He also found Lord ElphinstOne’s Government there 
in much anxiety. A regiment of Native Infantry had mutinied 
at Haidarabad — the capital of the Nizam — and two corps that 
had been ordered to embark at Madras to reinforce General 
Gough in China had refused to go on board. Ellenborough 
lost no time ; he announced that nothing should interfere with 
Gough^s operations : at the same lime he sent home for more 
European regiments ; pacified the Madras sepoys by a resolute . 
attitude; and hastened to Calcutta where he took cliarge 

on the 28th. * ^ 

♦ Durand, p. 419* 

t Afterwards famous as Sir Henry LawrAice. 
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His first ^care was to provide reinforcements and instructions 
for Gough in China; and then he turned to his internal 
difficulties. Leaving the Madras authorities to deal with the 
insubordination of their men, he took up the question of the 
instructions to be given to Pollock. The force of which that 
able officer took command in February was ample for the ser- 
vices that were, or might be, required of it.^ But the spirit of 
the sepoys was low. On March 14th Pollock reported that 
they could not be tj;usted to advance without solid support ; 
^nd he asked for more guns and British soldiers. He was also 
in great need of the means of transport, as may be judged from 
the one fact that more than 14,000 baggage animals had to be 
finally provided before he could move. 

On 14th March the new Government issued to Ni^lls, 
Pollock, and Clerk the first announcement of its views : the 
Council then consisting of Messrs. W. Bird and Thob^ Prinsep, 
C.S., and General Sir W. Casement. It was laid down that all 
attempts for a permanent occupation of Afghanistan must 
be abandoned, and that military measures alone would guide 
the course to be adopted. The objects were declared to 
be the relief of the British then in the country, “and the 
re-establishment of our military reputation/’ In the circum- 
stances nothing more could be profitably said. The Punjab 
was uneasy, as also weit Nepal ^'nd Bundelkhand : six Indian 
regiments were absent in China. All that the Government 
could do was to point out the objects and to leave to the 
officers on the spot the task of obtaining them with the 
smallest amount of risk.t 

* H. M. 3rLl Light Dragoons, ist and lolli Bengal Light Cavalry, a 
troop otHorse Artillery, two field-batteries, H. M. 9th and 31st Foot, and 
seven regiments of Bengal Native Infantry. Some Sikh troops were to 
co-operatc; though — as General Avitabile said— “the very sight of the 
Khaibar gave the Sikhs colic/’ Under Henry Lawrence, however, they 
were to do good service. * 

t See the entireodespatch of 14th March in “ Durand,” p. 437. Between 
that lime and the middle of the year the Governor -General kept the X>tdce 
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As so 6 n as the necessary arrangements had tjpen effected 
Pollock forced the Khaibar, |nd reached Jalalabad on i6th 
April. Here he found the garrison in high health and spirits, 
having repulsed all the assaults of Akbar Khan and provided 
themselves with supplies. Meantime the Governor-General’s 
orders assumed % more cautious tone : indeed it is apparent 
from Ellenborough’s letters to Wellington that doubts oCNott 
and England were swaying him to wish that Nott’s forces might 
withdraw — HJce those of England — by of the Boldn. Wit^i 

the approval of his illustrious correspondent negotiation was 
tried for an exchange of prisoners ; but the Duke pointed out 
that this would not be successful without a forward movement 
involving some risk and much expense. On July 4th orders were 
finally issued for an advance^on Kabul alike to Nott and Pollock, 
who we^e now fully supplied with both cash and carriage. 

There is little more of this blended story of good and evil to 
be told. Ellenborough issued a spirited order, in which he 
gratified the hearts of the soldiery by commenting on the 
behaviour of “ the illustrious garrison ” ; and prominently 
selected Broadfoot for honour and preferment.* The luckless 
Shah was murdered at Kabul on April 5th ; his son Fateh Jang 
being, for the moment, put in his place, though the opposition 
to the British operations continued to be directed by Akbar, 
That wild but chivalrous Chief did his utmost to oppose 
the advance of General Pollock from Jalalabad, which began 

informed ofiiiU his anxieties which were evidently very great. Amongst 
other things he thought that Pollock was too inu^h influenced by the ad^vice 
of the “political” Captain Maegregor, whom he at length removed from 
employment in that capacity. The carriage-difliculty, too, was long in 
.getting dealt witji. 

* He had be<|’ Severely wounded in a most successful sortie 08 March 
a4th. The Infa » of the garrison consisted of all that was left of H. M. 
13th Foot and the ^jth Bengal Native Infantry. Colonel Dennie was, un- 
happily, killed in the last sally, April 7th, a misfortun# that was generally 
debited to General Sale’s arrangements. * ^ 
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in August t Nott at the same time marched uix>n Kabul frojii 
the other %ide — ^where he was distanced in the generous race by, 
having to occupy the evacuated forts of Ghazni and collect the . 
sepoys of the 47th from the villages where they had been made 
slaves. These men having been collected, the walls of Ghazni 
were mined and blown up by Nott^s orders on September 19th. j 
Meanwhile Pollock fought his way to Kabul, being joined on his 
way by Fateh Jang, the Shah*s son. Arriving there on the 17th, 
1 ^ enthroned the you|>g Shah, and planted the British colours 
on the Bala Plissar. On the 21st the captives came in, having 
bribed their guardian: amongst them were Ladies Sale and 
Macnaghten, General Shelton and the survivors of his regi- 
ment — the 44th Foot — together with Colonel Palmer, Vincent 
Eyre, and the gallant political E. Pottinger, to whose skill ^d 
vigour they w'ere indebted for their escape. On the 30th 
Istalif — where the chief of Burnes's murderers was harboured 
— succumbed to General McCaskill after a brief defence. 
Meanwhile Nott had brought his little army to Kabul without 
loss ; and, after destroying the central market-place as a final 
mark of victory and punishment, the combined forces turned 
their backs on Kabul, October 12 th, and reached Peshawar, 
without serious trouble, on November 6th. 

Thus ended Auckland's melancholy undertaking, after 
adding nearly twenty millions to the public debt, creating a 
deficit of two more in the accounts of his final year, and per- 
manently lowering the respectful awe which the British power 
had hitherto commanded in India and in Asia. Mr. Tucker, 
onjjehalf of the Company, recorded a spirited protest, saying 
that the real quarrel was with Russia which made it a European . 
question; that the policy had never been sanctioned or 
approved by the Court of Directors ; that it^ was not needed 
for the protection of India ; and that the people of that 
country ought not be charged with the cost. But his plea met 
with noattention» 
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Of the war in China nothing more need be sai^ but that it 
was carried on from first to last jpy the British Governifient, and 
only belongs to Indian History so far as the service of Indian 
troops is concerned. In that respect it did nothing to detract 
from the reputation of the army ; and at its conclusion General 
Gough came to Injjiia to begin a new and distinguished career 
in that country. 

Lord Ellenborough gave the returning forces a splendid 
reception at firozpore, and liberated th% captive Amir Dos^ 
Muhamad, who returned to Afghanistan and at once resumed 
the chieftainship, displacing the Daurani dynasty for ever. 
Pollock and Nott were knighted,* and a medal was struck 
bearing the inscription, Pax Asue restituta. In a few weeks 
a nuiv war was begun by thejrony of Fortune. 

But in^ order to understand what now ensued we ought to 
look for an instant at events in Sindh since the time of the 
KAbul disaster. Sir H. Pottinger had been sent to China, as 
political commissioner ; and Outram was Resident in his room. 
The command of the Bombay Army had been given to Sir C. 
J. Napier, a brave and intelligent, but extremely combative, 
officer, who had served with distinction against the French in 
Spain. 

Napier arrived in Sindh, 9th September, 1842, armed with 
full military and diplomatic powers. It was a period when the 
civil authority in India had been much weakened by recent 
events, and the position of political agents — even if originally 
members of the military service — was somewhat unfairly dis- 
credited ; indeed there is reason to believe that both Napigr 
and the Governor-General were influenced by that feeling. It ' 
might be thought that Outram (as indeed his future career was 

» 

♦ As General Pollcfck’s name will not often occur again, it may be here 
iiote4 that he was ultimately made a Baronet. 11c was also created a 
FieVi Marshal and Constable of the Tower, which was the first time of 
suqih honours being bestowed upon a Company's officer. ♦ 
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to show), cjid not deserve to be made a scapegoat for the 
errors of judgment that men^ were disposed to attribute to 
Macnaghten or to Burnes. Be this as it may, misunderstand- 
ings soon arose, and Outram lost the confidence of his fiery 
chief. 

The conduct of the Amirs had been generally wise, if irot 
positively loyal, since Rustam Rhdii had ceded Bakkar to 
General Cotton, and Nur Muhamad had submitted at Haid- 
^Tirdbad, as mentioned in the preceding section. Outratti’s 
personal influence, and the constant presence of troops going 
and coming, not only prevented hostile action but ensured ,a 
certain amount of help in the matter of camels and supplies. 
But Outram found more reason to complain of the Amirs after 
the Kabul disaster; and he contemplated a new treMy by 
which their conduct should be steadied and British hold on 
Sindh secured. Ellenborough and Napier agreed that this 
engagement ought — in fairness to the general population — to 
be such ns to provide for an improvement in the whole admin- 
istration. Napier accordingly went to Haidardbad, and, while, 
there, received from Outram proof that old Rustam of Khair- 
pore had been detected writing to the new Maharaja of 
Lahore proposing a combination against the British power. 
This information Napier at once forwarded to the Governor- 
General with a proposal for some modification of the treaty 
previously contemplated, and naming certain posts to be 
demanded of the Amirs, by way at once of precaution and 
penalty. IJe further proposed that the leading men among 
tjiem should be called on to sign the treaty. On November 
1 2th, the Governor-Generars answer arrived, enclosing draft of 
a new treaty, not, however, to be offered for signature until 
Napier should have satisfied his mind as to the alleged 
treachery having been really committed. Now, Napier had 
many high qualities; but a judicial temper was not aitiong 
them. He did not know anything of the Asiatic character .he 
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could not make allowance foriany sort of double-dealing; of the 
Amirs he had a prejudiced opinion. Assuming* tt)|eir guilt, 
therefore, without making the aiquiry suggested, he, in a half- 
unconscious way, resolved upon their overthrow.* On their 
part, resistance was not seriously contemplated, and they offered 
to sign the treaty — though, of course, without admission of 
guilt. But their •followers were not equally submissive ; and 
the result was that, early in 1843, a mighty host of hardy 
Biluchiis was collecting in Lower Sindh, watched by a small 
body of British troops of whom aftout 900 only wei% 
Europeans. In such a scene of general mistrust and prepara- 
tion for hostility a spark was all that was wanting to dause 
explosion ; and that spark soon fell. On the 4th February, 
old Rustam came to Haidarabad, and Napier had no further 
le^timate ground of complaint. All the Amirs signed, with 
the exception of one who was away ; but Napier — who had 
left Haidarabad — continued his military preparations, and, in 
his absence, Outram could not give any pledge as to wh^t he 
would do. The Amirs were bewildered ; their Biluch followers 
swore to defend them in arms. On the 15th Outram was 
forced to escape from the Haidarabad Residency by the 
violence of a mob ; but he made his way by water to Napier's 
camp. This was a casus belli^ and on the 1 7th was fought the 
battle of Miani, where 30,000 brave but undisciplined mountain- 
eers were routed, with heavy loss, by a body of soldiers not 
more than a tenth of their number, but led by British officers 
and encouraged by a handful of British comrades. One more 
battle, omMarch 21st, decided the war; Napier "^vas not deal- 
ing with a nation of patriotic highlandfirs like the persistent 
Afghans ; and the alien Amirs and their clansmen Could do 
no more. Napier became Governor of Sindh ; and the opposi- 
tion of Outram Was inadequate to save the Amirs from deposi- 
tion and banishment. It only remains to be added that order 
* ** We shall annex Scinde,” he noted at the ti^e in his diary. 
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and a revenue settlement were introduced, though the :cr43e^ 
machiner^Y ^forked creakingly at first. Public works received an 
instant impetus ; and the port of Karachi — which was inacces^ 
sible to ships for half the year — was cleared and protected by ! 
a breakwater, and is now considered the fourth seapcrrt Of 
Indian trade. 

Neither argument nor subsequent success can justify these 
proceedings*; but those who will take the trouble to weigh 
the temptation in one scale and human nature in another will 
ifce that justice is du^to Napier and Ellcnborough as able and 
benevolent men dealing with a problem of which the conditions 
were imperfectly known. The Governor-General trusted too 
much to his ardent subordinate ; and it is evident from 
Napier^s private papers that the subordinate was never quite 
free from the glory-thirst which misleads almost all gfeat 
soldiers. The conquest, described by the gallant conqueror 
himself as humane piece of rascality,” was condemned 
by the Court of Directors in Resolutions passed in August, 
1843; and there can be no doubt but that the condemnation 
was fatal ultimately to Ellenborougli’s tenure of office. 

In September, 1843, the Maharaja of Lahore, Sher Sinh, was 
assassinated ; and the condition of the Sikh army, or Khalsa, as 
it was called, became a source of alarm, both to the chiefs of 
the Punjab and to their neighbours. Organised Committees 
took the virtual command out of the hands of the legitimate 
leaders ; and the worst days of the Roman Pretorians were 
apparently being reproduced. There was no knovring when-* 
these brave and well-trained troops might be thrown across the 
frontier of Hindustarf by the panic-fear of the aristocracy or. 
by their own restless audacity. In the midst of this anxiety a 
source of trouble, similar if not so formidable, arose in the 
State of Gwalior. The army of that State was less numerous 
than that of the Punjab, and not quite so highly trained, but the 
spirit of political dictation was hardly less strong among them.. ' 
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The Rdja adopted by the 3 aiza Bai*on Daulat Rdo's d^th 
had died, leaving a childless widow and an adopted^ son who 
was a minor. A question of Rogency arising, the artny refused 
to recognise the nominee of the British Government, and the 
Resident consequently removed to Dholpore, on the frontier, 
about the end of the year. The Governor-General, who had 
cpme to Agra, moued down a force of 12,000 men under Sir 
Hugh Gough; and, failing to meet the Rani, crossed the 
^ frontier on Christmas Day, having already reviewed the state 
of affairs in an able minute. The termS which he offered tdl 
the Durbar were, briefly, the restoration of the Regent and the 
reduction of the strength of the army, which was out of* all 
proportion to the wants of a protected State. Failing, to 
obtain^ any satisfaction on these subjects, the Governor- 
General slowly advanced towards Gwalior, and on the morn- 
ing of the 29th December, arrived at Maharajpore, fifteen 
miles from the city. Here he unexpectedly found the Gwalior 
army strongly posted. Having left his heavy guns at Agra, 
Gough was obliged to storm the enemy’s intrenchments with 
the bayonet : the enemy fought well, and the field was not 
won without some difficulty and loss. On tlie same day 
General Grey, coming up from Bundclkhand, met and routed 
another army at Panniar, twelve miles south-west of Gwalior. 
Eighty guns were now seized, and the numbers of the army 
were reduced from 30,000 to 9,000; a Contingent ” under 
British officers being afterwards added. This latter step was 
to prove disastrous ; otherwise Ellenborough used his success 
with wisdoji and moderation. Nevertheless, having com- 
pletely lost the confidence of the Court cif Directors, he was 
recalled before the middle of the year; and the verdict of 
general opinion was that, however able and upright, he had 
done much to justify the measure by imprudent langhage 
and flighty ways. 

His administration is only otherwise marked by a tendency 
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to employ military men^ in civil ework, andr by a developiiieftt 
of the slj^bovdinate police-service. He left the Sikh problem 
to be solved by his successor. . 

[v. Colchester ; “Administration of Lord Ellen borough ; ” 
London, 1874. Kaye ; “ Memorials of Indian Government 
London, 1883. “Conquest of Scinde,** Outram, Edinburgh, 
1846; Ditto., “Sir W, Napier” (2n(l edition), London, 1857. 
The letters (to the Queen and Wellington), published, without 
comment, by I^ord Colchester, form an ample picture of an 
ardent will, with a vi^^lant and generally far-seeing observation. 
Of course, Ellenborough made mistakes ; and the mistakes of 
such a mind — though not so dangerous as the errors of a weak 
man who, having once gone wrong knows not how to recover 
himself — are sure to be conspicuous, and a cause of alarm to 
official superiors.* For an extreme view of Ellenborough’s 
conduct, and of possible peril to which it might lead^Tucker^s 
“ Memorials” may be consulted. Tucker was^lso without ques- 
tion an able man ; but he was more a man of business, perhaps, 
than a statesman j age and experience, too, produced in him 
a caution, which may have been somewhat in excess. It is, 
however, to be noted that the Duke of Wellington, in Feb- 
ruary, 1843, sent Ellenborough a strong warning as to the use 
of “ caution and temper.”] 

* The proclamation ahoiit the alleged “ Gates of Somnath,” has become 
a bye- word. The de->truction of the Cantonment of Karnal, the grant of 
the China medal, the re-organisaii<m of the police, and the wholes.ale 
removal of the of^icer^ of the Sag.ai Comm is.sit in, were all acts of unneces- 
sarily arbitrary character wliich might have been referred home for approval 
v^ithout injurious <lclay. 



•CHAPTER XVIII. 


A soldier's rui.e. 

Section i: Tlie Punjab, 1839-46 — Section 2: Material prosi>crity 
and progress of India under Hardinge — Section 3 : Retrenchment, 
Finance, etc. % * 

Section i. — S ir H. Hardinge — like Napier, a distinguished 
Peninsula warrior — arrived in Calcutta, July 23rd, 1844, He 
landed with the usual pacific intentions, and was at once 
confronted with the usual call for warlike preparation. 

Ever since the murder of the Maharaja in 1843 the Punjab 
had presented a great and growing problem ; and Ellenborough 
had not been granted lime for its solution, though he had been 
quite aware of its urgency. He had not only had it in his 
mind^iii his action against Gwalior but had taken other pre- 
paratory measures, such as tlie examination of the defences of 
Delhi ; the arrangement for cantoning troops at Firozpore, 
Ambala, and Kasauli ; and the ordering pontoons to be got 
ready on the Indus, whence they could, if necessary, proceed 
to the Sutlej. 

In other puns of the Empire the arrangements of the late 
* Governor-General, however despotic, had been mostly attended * 
>viLh success. Rawlinson had been sent to look after Indian 
interests in the Persian Gulf — on the other boundary, Brq^d- 
;;/oot had taken the place of an unsuccessful Commissioner 
ill Tenasserim. The Nizam's affairs were in a bad condition, 
and Ellenborough had contemplated the possibility of the 
VOL. II. 
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administritfion of the State being assumed by the 'Britteh ;', 
Govertfinent, but jft the cleve^jth hour the Nizam had agreed, tb 
introduce all the desired reforms. Henry Lawrence had been ' 
sent as Resident to Kathmandu ; and, after a sanguinary 
political crisis, “ order reigned ” in Nepal. 

In Auclhf Pollock was resident in the roqm of Low, promoted , 
to Haidarabad. The ** King,” whom Low had enthroned ori 
that memorable July night,* just seven years ago, had died 
and been succeeded’ by a son of the Nasir-ud-djii breed, under 
whom all went to ruin. One of Hardinge’s first duties was to; 
address to this worthless ruler a warning which was completely* 
though silently, ignored. This matter will be moje fully 
no‘ticed hereafter. 

Outram had been provided for in the Southern MaJu'^tta 
country, w^hcre he soon had an opportunity of showing his 
qualities, doubted or denied by Napier and Ellenbofough. 

By the time of Raja Sher SinlVs murder (1843) the active and 
able British agent, George Clerk, had been transferred, as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, to Agra; and his successor was a less competent 
man, in bad health besides. The new Government at I-ahore 
was w^eak and distracted ; carried on nominally by Jinddn 
Kour, mother of the infant Maharaja, Dull]) Sinh, under an 
opposition on the part of Ghulab Sinh, the Rajput Chief of 
Jammu, whose nephew — Ilira Sinh — was, for the time, in 
power as Prime Minister. Anxious to furnish the Prelorians of 
the Khalsa with distant and dangerous occupation, Hira Sinh 
marched the bulk of the army towards the Sutlej. The agent 
addressed Lord Ellen borough in terms of exaggerated acerbity 
against Hira Sinh, and the Governor-General wisely resumed 
the preparations already briefly noted. Other misunderstandings 
follewed, in which the British officials unfortunately gave the- 
Sikhs some grounds of just complaint; and while these dis« 


c * See Ch AFTER XVII., Section 1. 
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^piites were still pending, Col. Richmond - the agenfin^question 
— took sick-leave, and BroadfocJl was sent to relieve him.* 

' bn the ist November, 1844, the new agent assumed 
charg^of his post, and he had a conference with the Envoy of 
the Lahore Government a few days later. It was soon evident 
that the Durbar Was in great trouble, both with the Sikh 
■ aristocracy and with the army ; and that there was a. disposi- 
, tion to urge the grievances above noticed, yet without any 
apparent wislr for w'ar. But Jindan K^ur, known as “ thc^ 
Rani” and mother of the boy Maharaja,! was restless and 
secretly planning the destruction of the Minister, Hira ^nh. 
There were, in fact, three parties : the Raji)uts of Jammu—of 
whom the Minister was one — had the apparent and legitimate 
powdl* \ the Sikh nobles foriped a regular opposition ; but the 
arbitrament was likely to lie with the Army-Committees. This the 
Rani had found out, and was beginning to act u])on her discovery. 
Before the end of the year these plots developed, so that the 
Minister was attacked, and forced to fly from Lahore. He 
made for Jammu, the mountain-home of In’s family, but was 
overtaken and killed before he had got many miles on the way. 
For some time the Rani profited by his death ; for his uncle, 
Gulab, was too intimidated to leave the hills ; while the army 
was quite willing to leave to others the semblance of power so 
long as there was double jiay to be had. The Rani, who was " 
personally popular, governed through her brother, Jowahir Sinh. 

The next few months were full of anxiety ; for her, and for the 
British. It is wearisome to have to repeat the did story of 
involuntary aggression, but from the correspondence of thd* 
period one can hardly avoid the conclusion that both Hardinge 

• Richmond was s<Jon after transferred to Lucknow, vice Sir G Jorge 
PoUock, promoted to be military Member-of-Council at Calcutta. 

t It is said by Sir L. Griffin to be doubtful if she was the mother of 
Dulip, and certain that Ranjit was not his father Ranjit Singh,” 
Rulers of India). 
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and his agent on the Sutlej were really using great exertions to 
avoid a collision to which thefe could be but one end.* Ndr 
does it appear that the nominal rulers of the Punjab — Jowibir 
Sinh, the Rani's brother, and her favourite Lai Sinh — ^bad 
originally any feeling of personal hostility, or violent de§ire to 
enter upon a struggle with the British Government, a course 
opposed alike to the traditions of the late Ranjit, and to their 
own sense of inferior means. Yet the Rani’s secret mind was 
^already unfavourable to peace. The Treasury at Lahore was 
becoming exhausted; Jowahir Sinh had no popularity, nor 
administrative experience ; Gulab Sinh was not likely to re- 
main long quiet. On the British side there was much reason 
to mistrust the sepoys of the Bengal army, who saw a Jiost on 
the other bank of the river extorting double pay from theiv em- 
ployers, and had for some time shown a spirit of in,siibordina- 
tion in their own ranks. In such circumstances it would have 
been worse than idle to neglect preparations ; and Hardinge 
gradually increased his forces at Meerut and Ambala, and 
caused the train of boats, provided by his predecessor, to be 
moved from the Indus to Firo/.pore. These movements 
were, of course, observed by the Lahore Government and the 
Sikh army. To the former it seemed natural to appeal to the 
power which had been allied with old Ranjit for protection 
against Pretorian violence. To the latter it was, by many 
supposed to be indifferent how soon matters came to a crisis 
with troops to whom they knew themselves superior in 
numbers, aAd may have believed themselves not unequal in 
other respects.! 

* Hardinge’s maxim was: — “The Punjab must be cither Sikh or 
Brilij^h.” But he preferred that, if jx»ssiblc, it should be Sikh. 

+ ITie Khdlsa army w^as returned at the time as 88,662 men with 484 
guns, while the Governor-General had accumulated a force alx»ul 40,000 , 
strong with 100 pieces c)f ailillery, between Delhi and the Sutlej. The 
Sikh troops were insubordinate : but their military discipline was high and 
their spirit that of a do]nim\nt class. 
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Nevertheless, no one seemed anxiouj for war; and the best 
observers — both at the time and ever since — have agreed that , 
the Governor-Generars preparations were the least that could 
be niade, for purely defensive purposes. He was consistent in 
refusing to lend his troops to the Durbar ; and he kept the 
members clearly informed of his intentions to hold them 
answerable for their own misconduct. 

So passed the summer of 1S45. Napier continued his ener- 
getic course of action against the marauding clans of Upper 
Sindh ; where, however, his operations (^1 the Multan border 
are believed'to have added to the difficulties of the situatioit? 
Elsewhere tranquility prevailed North of the Narbada and 
the M.ihanadi : it seemed as if all Hindustan was occupied in 
•Watching the gathering clouds on the north-west horizon. That 
the^ might burst in storm was probably the general idea, 
even though those best informed could hardly feel quite 
certain rfts to the time or manner. From the letters written at 
the time by IJroadfoot and his Assistant at Firozpore — Captain 
Peter Nicolson— it is clear that a pacific course was followed, 
tending to the maintenance of a “buffer-Stale” between the 
- Sutlej and the Indus, even if such a policy should involve the 
ignoring of petty affronts. 

The abiding anxiety arose from confused rights upon the 
left — or British — bank of the river, where the Durbar asserted 
inadmissible claims to sovereignty over lands which were 
inextricably included in British districts although left in 
RanjiPs possession by the Treaty of 1808. Over these an 
undisturbed ownership had been always allowed, but the claim 
to rule wits necessarily repudiated by the British. Yet this 
alone would never Jiave led to war, tvhich was, moreovl&r, 
deprecated by the most enlightened Punjab statesmen, from 
the astute Raja of Jammu to the cultivated Muslim Councillor, 
Fakir Azizudin. ‘But Jowdhir Sinh was a drunken parvenu on 
whom no considerations of wisdom or of honour had any 
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effect and he now began to liste|i to the arguments of h!s / 
,but unprincipled sister, the R4!bi, who was actuated only by a; '" 
desire that the army should be employed away from I^hore, if, ' 
not destroyed by the British, ^ux feemina faciu . . 

About the middle of the year the Governor-General resolved ' 
to visit the North-West as soon as the rainy season should be 
over ; in the meanwhile he received from Broadfoot a warning 
sent by Raja Guldb Sinh, to the effect that there would be war 
after the Dasahra.* 'Fhe wily Rajput was already planning to 
make interest for himself with the power against whom he saw , 
t^ie Sikhs would soon be dashed — to their own destruction — 
ill spite of the warnings of their wisest counsellors, and even in 
spite of their own occasional misgivings. The soldiers, at one 
time,' even turned on their tempters ; and, on the 21 st Septem- 
ber, slew the Rani^s brother, the drunkard Jowahir. The rpth- 
less woman continued her course : weeping over her brother 
in the open street, reviling the soldiery with unveiled face, she 
never ceased to blind, inflame, and mislead the dull-witted 
janisaries. As a contemporaneous English writer observed, 
•the Rani yielded to the army, encouraged its excesses ; called 
its madness reason ; and urged it on in the hope of guiding it 
to destruction. History scarcely records a conception more 
bold and able.^'t 

Reports were now continually reaching the British officers 
of attempts to seduce the Sepoys from their allegiance ; and 
these attempts were probably the work of the Hindustanis in 
the Sikh army, who were able to tell their countrymen and 
kinsmen in the British service of raised pay and relaxed con- 
trol. To a British officer on the frontier the warning was 

* The autumnal feast was usually regarded as the opening-time for 
military operations in India. This is believed by the HiniUis to be the day 
on whicii Rama set out on his great campaign (v. sup. pp. 15, 23), The 
war did not, in this instance, begin till a month later. 

t Herbert Kdwardes r “ Calcutta Review,” No. 46. 
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'aIsoIH this time addressed by a| native gentleman, **tb send for < 
plenty of Europeans, and to remember that no reliance could. 

^ be had iii regard to the Hindustdni forces.” • ' 

; ■ At last, in the third week of fcovember, Brqadfoot was able 
, to assure the military authorities that the army had swallowed 
the bait and threatened the chiefs with destruction unless led 
immediately across the Sutlej. On the 24th Fakir Azizudin 
, uttered his last warning ; and the old high priest— Ram Sinh — 
solemnly adjured Raja Lai Sinh to recollect that the whole 
Sikh nation would be held answerable ^r the follies of the 
. army ; but the Rdja — who was then at the head of affairs-^ 
could only reply that if he did not lead them on the soldiers 
would kill him.* 

On the 5th December the death of Azizudin was reported ; 

- and. Rajas Tej Sinh and lal Sinh with anxious hearts moved 
towards the Sutlej, which they began to cross on the 8th, The 
crossing was complete by the isth, when Lai Sinh, leaving his 
associate to mask Firozpore with sixteen battalions of foot and 
twenty squadrons of horse, threw hij> main body into an 
intrenched camp at Firozshah, and advanced to meet and — 
if possible — surprise Sir H. Gough who was marching some- 
what negligently up with a British force of 1 1,000 men, 
including some cavalry and light field-batteries. liil Sinh 
came upon them at the village of Mudki as they were sitting 
down to breakfast on the i8th. The British cavalry, attacking 
the enemy’s horse on both wings, laid bare and enveloped the 
flanks of the infantry ; and Gough’s line, pushing’on with the 

* The afterwards a ix>litical prisoner in the author’s charge. 

He was a handsome, agreeable-mannered maij: not personally brave. 
Neither he nor Tej Sinh was by birth a Sikh. There was a general idea 
at the time that the chiefs had been bought by the Government of India ; 
but there is no evidence in support of this view. GuUb, indeed, had 
endeavoured to neg^^tiate, but the Governor-General did not sendliim any 
reply. Tlie conduct of the other two is explained by their not l^eing Sikhs, 
nor secure of their lives from the army. 
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bayonet, drove them back with|the loss of seventeen guns eiiit 
of twenty-tjvo that they had brought into the field. 

Aftef this battle — in which Jthe victors had 215 killed, int^lu- 
sive of Sir R. Sale* and Sir J. McCaskill — the army halted for 
two days, during which three fresh regiments arrived, and the 
Governor-General had his name put in orders as second in 
command to Sir H. Gough. On the 21st t|je British moved up 
to the west of Firozshahf to meet Sir J. Littler- who was 
directed to march down from Firozpore; and with him a 
^junction was effccte^, about 3 p.m., a short disl^^nce from the 
■ west front of the Sikh intrenchment, near the village of Bah. 
As in so many of Gough’s actions, conditions were untoward 
the columns did not move against the enemy’s woiks until late 
in the afternoon of the shortest day in the year; one attack 
failed because the troops were thrown into alarm by ai» un- 
authorised (and injudicious) order — but not until Jthe 62nd 
Foot had lost nearly 200 men — no durable impression was 
produced on the enemy ; and the British troops were left, some 
in one spot, some in another, without food or shelter, through 
the long winter-night. Next morning, however, they took the 
Sikh intrenchment; and, although Tej Sinli came up with 
10,000 fresh troops, he did not dare -or did not care — to 
attempt its recovery. The British lost 2,200, killed and 
wounded: among the killed being the able and intrepid 
Broadfoot. The Governor-General — in writing to Ellenborough 
— spoke most disparagingly of the i;ative troops, attributing all 
his success to the European.s.t Ttie news of these events 

* Sale’s extraordinary career, of over half-a-ccnlury, incl/icled Seringa- 
fy'.tam, Mauritius, Burn.a, and the whole of the Afghan war. He was 
struck by a grape-shot (»ii the field of Mudki, and died the same day. 

t So named from a local saint ; the title of “ Shah ” is sometimes given 
to Mu^im devotees. 

% “Our Native cavalry did not behave well. . . The British 

infantry carried the day, I can't say I admire sepoy fighting. ” After the 
war he asked Tal Sinh whether the Siklis had orders to spare the sepoys? 
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;caused much anxiety at hoirle, and nfeasures were taken to 
enable Hardinge, should he deem it necessary, to assume com- 
mand of the army in the fiel 4 The battle of Firozshah was 
of that kind that — as the Governor-General himself observed 
—another such victory might shake the Empire. Technical 
difficulties, joined to Hardinge^s own delicacy, delayed the 
‘ supercession of Gi)ugh until the necessity had ceased. 

In point of fact — as is well observed by a modern historian — 
that ambiguous action was, in fact, decisive.* Had the Sikhs 
repulsed the ^British from the intrcnchm#it and captured thij^ 
cantonment of Firozpore, there was nothing to prevent them 
from raising the country and becoming masters of Hindustan. 
The consequence of their defeat, on the other hand, was to 
leave them with no chance but to get back to their own land 
as liest they might. ]Jke the stout soldiers that they were, 
they vvou^jd not acce[jt this position without another struggle ; 
but their failure was a foregone conclusion. Having, on 
January 28th undergone another defeat, from Sir H. Smith at 
Aliwal, they resolved to make a stand upon the Sutlej ; and 
Gough— wdio was awaiting heavy guns and other reinforcements 
— was constrained to give them time to intrench themselves 
there. The i)osition which they selected was near the village 
of Sobraon, to the east of Firozpore, where they covered the 
ferry of Harikt^, joining both banks of the Sutlej by a fortified 
bridge-of- boats. 

Gough moved upon their works in the dawn of the loth 
February, 1846 : they were garrisoned by 20,000 men ; the 
; left and centre had sixty-seven guns in battery, thij right, other- 
/ wise the weakest fortification, was only protected by zamlmra.% 
.or culverins ; but batteries of heavier metal commanded the 

The Rdja answered, “Whoever comes against the Ivhalsa is treatal as a 
tpc ; but with those v^o do not come, what is there to be done?’* The Rdja 
rjelatcd this to the author willi his owm lips. 

♦ Malleson ; “ Decisive Rattles of India.” 
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position from the right %ank of |ie river. A force of cavftify*f ■ 
amounting ^^o 10,000 men, under Raja Ldl Sinh held thetti-''; 
selves in readiness higher up the stream near Harikd,;the/. 
chief command within the works being under Tej Sinh. The' , 
British force, when joined by the troops from Ludiina»\^ 
amounted to 16,000 men, with an effective battering-train and 
twenty troops or companies of field-artillpry. After three 
hours* bombardment from the heavy guns had failed to subdue 
the fire of the works, a division of all arms, under Sir R. Dick, 
^ttacked them on tlvjir weak point, the right ; \vhile Generals 
Smith and Gilbert marched against the better-protected left^ 
After a stubborn fight, in which each column was in turn re- 
pulsed and rallied, the British entered at all points '; Tej Sinh 
fled, breaking the bridge-of-boats ; there was a hand-to-hand 
fight of two hours’ duration within the works, and then aUwas 
over. Dashing into the stream the Sikh soldiers were followed 
by the horse-artilftry where, as the Coinmander-in-Chief said in 
his despatch, they “ suffered a terrible carnage.*' Their total 
loss has been variously estimated, the highest number stated 
being 8,ooo.* The British lost 320 killed — among them being 
Sir R. Dick, killed as he was entering the inlrenchments, and 
sixteen other officers. The wounded amounted to over 2,000, 
of w'hom 146 were commissioned officers. The Governor- 
General had directed the o])erations in the hottest of the fire. 

But the spirit of the Khalsa was broken at last.t Advancing 
to Kasur the Governor-General was met on the 15th by 
Gulab Sinh and the chief Sikh Sirdars, with whom he nego- 
tiated the preliminaries of a treaty, shortly afterwards concluded 
formally at Lahore. « By that agreement the Durbar ceded the 
Jalandhar Duab-— or tract between the Sutlej and the Biyds — 

* IJdwards alone suggests a higher total. ^ 

t When the Riini first urged the army to march against the British thew 
refused, saying they would be rushing upon certain death Hardinge^** 
81). i 
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.^^4 also 'Kashmir, the Government of which was made over 
to the wily Raja of Jammu on his advancing kror of 
— one millions Rx. — which had been claimed ^s war- 
indemnity, but could not be furnished from the exhausted 
Treasury of Lahore. The Rani was left in the position of 
titular head of the Regency during the minority of young 
Dulip ; Lai Sinh^being Vazir, and Henry Lawrence — who had, 
on Broadfoot’s death, been summoned from Nepal — was ap- 
pointed British Resident. This application of the dual system 
began in March, 1846, but did not last long.* ^ 

One of the servants of the Sikh State was a Muslim named 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din, the Governor of Kashmir. When the 
Rdja of Jammu attempted to take possession of the valley 
under the treaty this man refused to acknowledge the Raja*s 
auth<^rify 9 but, when Lawrence took up some battalions of 
sepoys supported by Durbar- troops, the Shaikh at once sub- 
mitted, pl&ding that he had been acting under orders of the 
Durbar ; and, producing a parwana bearing I-al Sinh^s seal, in 
proof of the assertion.f Ldl Sinh was brought to trial before a 
court presided over by Currie, the Foreign Secretary, and 
being found guilty of treasonable practice was deported into 
Hindustan by orders of the Governor-General. 

This affair, combined with a number of general considera- 
tions, shook the confidence of I.ord Hardinge in a scheme of 
administration never very hopeful. It was now proposed that 
the country should be avowedly put under the control of the 
British Resident, and a new treaty was accordingly offered to 
the Durbar which was concluded before the end of the year 

* Hardinge and Gough -were made Viscounts, and minor honours were 
bestowed on other officers. The troops received a gratuity of twelve 
months* pay. ^ 

t Lawrence was arcompanied to Kashmir by General If. M. "Wheeler, 
afterwards to do and die, almost liy his side, in a still darker hour of 
treason. 
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1 846 : the form of a Sikh Coun|il of Regency was maintained^ 
and an annual payment of twenty-two lakhs of rupees was fixed 
as })ayafele by the Durbar for tlie expenses of the British troops 
in the Punjab. The Rani was obliged^to retire on a handsome 
allowance, and English officials took the jdace of most of the 
Native chiefs in the internal administration of the country. In 
addition to these was the Resident’s brother John, who was 
appointed Commissioner of the Jalandhar Duab, where he at 
once set to work to introduce a revenue settlement. 

T At the time of tin war it had been estimated that the popula- 
tion of the Punjab proper was about three millions, of whom 
not more than one-sixth had been Sikhs ; that confraternity 
being one of religion, not of race, so that the son of a Sikh 
father is not a Sikh until he has undergone the initiatory rile. 
Now, in no part of the country had the Sikh religion bden pro- 
pagated with more success than in the Jalandhar Duab ; and, 
in no region had the evil results of military domination been 
more apparent, one-half the gross-pruducc was often taken 
from the Gentiles, besides cesses and transit-dues, under 
which production and distribution alike staggered. The 
Rajput, we are told, was an especial object of Sikh oppression ; 
and all of them, who had any pretence to wealth or influence, 
were mercilessly crushed. The Sikh idea nas to recognise 
nothing higher than tlie actual tiller of the soil, and whoever 
was not a member of the creed and militia of the Khdlsa was 
only valued as a yielder of revenue : the view, in a word, once 
taken by Ala-ud-din Khilji. Such was the system which en- 
countered t)ie British administrators in the southern Punjab, 
And such the need, of some reasonable and humane plan for 
the encouragement of industry and other latent resources.* 

Meanwhile the Sikhs were far from real submission ; and 
the plots against order, which are to be regarded in India as 
among the most honourable dangers of civilisation, were 

* Ibbetson. For Sultan Ala-ud-din and his view, v. sup., Vol. i, p. 7(5. 
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working far and wide beneath the surface. At Pqjtna— under 
the rule of Sir Herbert Maddocjc, Deputy-Governor oT Bengal 
-^rumours were found to be rife, aimed at unsettling the 
minds of the people, Hindus and Muslims alike j while the 
sepoys of the neighbouring cantonment were being tempted to 
desertion and muti#y. .In Lahore itself the slaughter of horned 
cattle — always a sore subject with Sikhs as with ordinary 
Hindus — was worked as a grievance by agitators, who per- 
suaded the chandlers to close their shopj^ and thus inflict orL 
the Government the clamours of a public deprived of food.^ 
The example was followed by the trade in Jalandhar, but it 
was put down at both places by a mixture of firmness and 
conciliation. * * 

Situ, on the whole, Henry Lawrence thought that the Punjab 
was settling down. In January, 1848, he accepted an invita- 
tion to return to Europe with the retiring Governor-General ; 
his place as Resident with the Lahore Regency— in point of 
fact Governor of the Punjab— being transferred to Currie, 
now Sir Frederick by virtue of a baronetcy. 

[The best account of the first Punjab war i that furnished 
by Sir H, Lawrence to the “Calcutta Review nd included in 
a collection of his “Essays written in India," pub\ished as a book 
in 1859. See also the “ History of the Sikhs," by Captain J. D. 
Cunningham, of which the second edition appeared in 1853. 
The “Career of G. Broadfoot" contains much interesting 
correspondence ; some remarks on the war, from the stand- 
point of a young staff-officer, will be found in “ Memorials of 
Herbert Edwards,” Vol. 1 . Most of thesje events are skilfully 
summarised in Trotter's “History of India, from 1836 to 
1880,” Vol. I. (Captain L. ]. Trotter, served with the 2nd Bengal 
Fusiliers from ig48). For social, industrial, and fiscal facts, 

* This is one of the curious forms of negative resistance learned by tjjie 
Hindus from centuries of alien op]>rcssion. It is ncjt often used against the 
British, and appears to be dying out by slow degrees. ** 
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refer to Sir L. GrilTin’s monograph on Ranjil, already cited*, 
“ Hardinge” (in the same series) is an interesting narrative, 6^ 
the present Lord Hardinge, who was by his father’s side at Piroi^ 
shah and through the entire campaign. Some facts — such as 
the proposed supercession of the Commander-in-Chief — are 
made public for the first time in this very skilful little book,] 

Section 2. — It is remarkable how much has been done for 
India by Governors who took office at an advanced^age, and 
/ fter a long service sb military men. The administrations of 
Lords Cornwallis, Hastings, and William Bentinck are all 
instances of soldier-rulers — who though driven into defensive 
warfare — abstained from aggressive policy, and devoted as 
much attention as they were able to command to the business 
bf peaceful reform. Hardinge was conspicuous in the Same 
honourable and useful field of labour. His political work 
requires brief notice before considering his domestic ad- 
ministration. 

A contemporary writer observed that, if the Punjab had 
been a recent difficulty, yet the chronic difficulty of Indian 
administration was always Audh.* No Native State had 
greater, or more long-standing, claims upon the attention of the 
Government : the princes had, ever since the days of Warren 
Hastings, abstained from all appearance of hostility, while their 
Treasury had always been open to the Company’s service in the 
time of need ; the people, on the other hand, remaining liable 
to a certain amount of oppression whicli they might have 
resisted had if not been backed by British bayonets. Hence 
the constant problem — to support the ruler yet provide for 
honest rule — was, perhaps, worse than difficult, and must have 
often appeared insoluble. The reader may remember Ben- 

* “ Calcutta Review,” 1847, {.\fterw,'iids included ih Sir II. Lawrence’s 
Kft^ays, cited at the end of the labt section.) Lawrence was much opposed 
to the remedy of annexation, advocating Bentinck’s principle, and pro- 
testing against a rujile of Aiulh revenue going into British hands. 
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^tincVs attempt to deal with this, and the omission^f Auckland 
;ta inform the “King” ofthejact- that the treaty, in which 
^ientinck*s leading principle had been embodied, was not con- 
firmed by the authorities in London. That principle — ^it may 
be recollected — was that all interference should be limited to 
the control of a I^uropean superintending functionary ruling — 
as far as possible— through native officials, and accountable to 
the Audh Treasury for the entire surplus revenue ; and even 
that amount jof control was to be withdrawn so soon as the r^^ 
quisite reform had been effected and its continuance secured.^ 
Such was also the idea which governed Hardinge’s original 
arrangements in the Punjab ; and though in that case it broke 
down, as we have seen, yet there was no reason why it mighf not 
havg Been tried in Audh. Hardingc, however, did not wish to 
go even so far as that with sb helpless, yet so friendly, a State. 
The harmless old man whom Colonel Low had enthroned, 
had died in May, 1842, having been succeeded — as observed 
above — by Amjad Ali, one of the old school of debauched 
princes who quite neglected all public duties. The revenue 
was collected by contractors and grantees, and spent in fire- 
works and the building of seraglios. At the outset of Har- 
dinge’s administration the British Resident at the court of this 
potentate was Colonel Richmond, the predecessor of Broad: 
foot on the frontier \ and he soon had to invoke the support of 
the Government to his remonstrances. The Government at 
that time, indeed, contented itself with friendly advice. The 
maladministration — so “ His Majesty ” >vas reminded — was ex- 
treme, and*must be repaired. An apparently capable Minister 
had been dismissed, • contrary to the expressed desire of the 
British Resident. Warned that this course of conduct could 
not be approved, the King reinstated his dismissed Minister \ 
but a good deal of ground for complaint continued to arise, 
and unfortunately Colonel Richmond had not strength of 
character or influence for its removal. At ^ngth, in April, 
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• 1847, ^ scandalous scene occurred within the very precincts^ df, 
the palaco, in which the Minister was attacked by armed men 
and held to ransom. The offenders were, indeed, arrested] 
but the Resident — who had actually been an eye-witness of 
their violence — assured them that they might escape if they 
pleased ; or, if they elected to stand a trial, that their lives 
should be spared. The Governor-General was naturally dis- 
pleased : the word of a high British official must be kept ; but 
Im determined to go to Lucknow in person, and to take 
iiCcurity against the recurrence of such events; while immediate 
beginnings should be made in the reform of the revenue adminis- 
tration. It w^as a generous effort, and gave one more proof— -if 
such were needed — of the goodness of heart which was a pro- 
minent characteristic of Lord Hardingc. As matters wtr^ to 
turn out, we may, perhaps, be allowed to regret that no one 
remembered Bcntinck’s treaty ; if the principle of European 
control, with a competent Resident, could then have been 
adopted, the people of Audh might have been sayed much 
suffering, and a doubtful page of British Indian History been 
otherwise written. But Hardinge contented himself with once 
more repeating the old warnings ; and the King, with ready 
tears, made the usual promises of amendment. 

A yet more serious matter arose in South Orissa ; where the 
British officials had, for some time past, been engaged in 
endeavours to put down the barbarous practice of human sacri- 
fice, once — it is believed — wide-spread, if not general, but of late 
confined to the Khonds, or Kandhs, of that region.* These 
barbarous peofle, depending on vicissitudes of season for the 
narrow margin between living and starving in their remote 


* V. su/>, p. 46. The Kaiuilis, Khaiuls, or Khoiidb, are said to be on 
aboriginal tribe, and their ideas and customs arc intu*-esting as probable 
fa(^tors in the evolution of Modern Hinduism, which was, perhaps, in- 
, debted to them for its sanguinary Deity, Siva (or Mahadeo in the darker 
aspect).-“V. “ Impedal Gazetteer,” in Vol. “Kandhs.” 
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forests, were in the habit of propitiating the powess of Nature 
the rite known in their lar^gyage as “ Meria." xRe mean- 
ing Of this was, in a word, the immolation of captive youths ; 
who — on the day appointed — were cither decapitated at once, 
or, in many cases, bound to a stake before a crowd of Khonds, 
each of whom, at the priest’s signal, cut off a slice of the flesh 
from the trembling and shrieking victim until death came to 
his relief The pieces of human flesh were then carried off, 
and being buried in the fields were held f*p cause fertility, 
was reported that as many as twenty-five young persons — of 
Both sexes— had been thus sacrificed at a single festival; and 
ever since the year 1836 British officers had been employed, 
with partial (. it not complete) success, in making war upon 
this senseless and cruel custom. The beginning was made by 
Major Campbell, of the Madras army, from whose memoir we 
derive our knowledge of the subject. Other districts, under 
the Madras Government, were also partly inhabited by these 
wif^ clans ; who were, however, most numerous in the border- 
*State ruled by the tributary Rajput Chief of Bod. The Khonds 
— th barbarous — are a proud and aristocratic race, brave 

and ^^srous. The best results were obtained, among them, 
after ^^mpbell had left on account of his health. His successor 
was K '*^lor S. C. Maepherson, who lived amc the Khonds 
until hiVon their trust. As a proof of respect and confidence, 
they gave him several hundreds of captives destined for the 
Earth-god ; and, while, accepting this curious present, Mae- 
pherson not only prevented any further kidnapping, but 
persuaded the Khond priests to teach their followers that the 
flesh of goals or buffaloes would be equally agreeable to a 
''Ungry Deity. He had, however, to undergo many vicissitudes j 
^6me of the wilder clans rebelled and attacked his camp; he 
was at one time removed from his post on the ground that 
rebellion had been provoked by his measures. But he obtaineef 
a complete success at last, and having at the 'Expense of his 
VOL. II. ^ P 
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own comfoii got a footing among the simple savages^ ‘ 
addressed himself most honourably to their tenderest points 
their sense of the necessity of impartial justice. When lihe 
Khond clans saw that the white chief and his assistants ccmid 
hear and decide honestly between contending villages, that 
craving for order, which is a primary want wjyth all high-minded 
people, caused them to yield, to Macphcrson^s wishes, a com-^ 
pliance which they had been too proud to give upon compul- 
/won. This noble c(pquest of a noble race was<,almost com- 
’ pleted before Hardingc laid down his office, though Macpherson 
was not entirely exonerated until the next administration.* 

Nor was the reformation of these brave savages the only 
effort of Hardinge’s Government. The rite of Sati, widow- 
burning, which Bentinck had put down in British ** Tjadia 
continued to be practised in Stales beyond the limits of direct 
British rule j while the wholesale extermination of girl-babes 
was widely i)revalent in both classes of territory among the 
higher classes of Hindus. In the former matter the Govern- 
ment of India could only interpose by way of remonstrance ; ' 
but in such things all depends on tone ; and the remonstrances 
of Hardinge's Government were so conveyed as to produce 
obedience. It was not otherwise in the matter of female- 
infanticide ; for even in British India the Government did not 
think coercion was likely to do good in such a delicate business; 
nevertheless care was taken to let it be seen that the practice 
was highly repugnant to the ruling powc*- ; and a keynote was 

thus struck which has never since ceased lo vibrate.! 

* .. 

* A Mcria sacrifice is recorded as having taken place, in Viragapatam 
district, s(j late as 1849, when three victims weie killed. They had been 
sold by their parents for sixty rupees.— “ Imperial (Iazetteer,”in VoL 
*‘Bunflarc.” 

t The custom consists rather of refusing to jircserVe life than of actual 
bloodshed 5 and is founded on the dihiculty of jirovidmg for girls in latcf ^ 
life. Side by side has grown up a system of liuying kidnapped female 
infants, both practibes are being gradually restrained. * 
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It! this, ani in many othtr instancesf notice was given to all 
•who had the necessary power of perception, that a new era 
beginning for India. Despite a most perilous an<f momen- 
tous War, in which the Governor-General of more than sixty 
years hazarded himself like the common soldiery, the work of 
moral change continued to be steadily pressed upon the 
. country. ^ 

In the«Punjab and Hindustan resistance was in proportion to 
the hardness of the popular fibre.* The Lahore Durbar, indeed, 
acquiesced hi the disgrace of Lai Sinh find the deposition cf 
the Rani ; but they knew well enough that the Khdlsa, though 
subdued for the moment, was by no means cowed or tamed. 
In consequence of their earnest prayer the new treaty of 
i December 1846, now made provision for the presence in the 
f Puiijab of a force of llniish troops, ostensibly as a garrison for 
T.ahore : this had been foiiiierly refused, but the objections 
to it were now removed because, under the new arrangement, 
the jurisdiction of the British Resident was to be supreme, so 
as to avoid the unseemly s])cctacle of Native misrule backed by 
European military power. The treaty, concluded at Bhyrowal, 
on December 26th, inaugurated the new order for the land of 
the Five Waters. ♦ 

In the North-West Provinces, too, there was a sense of 
coming transformation, like the breath of early spring. The 
inquiries set on foot by Regulation ix. of 1833, to 

organic changes in the tenure of land. It was found that 
during the past two genciations many titles had arisen which 
seemed opposed to the piospcrity of the pcoplj. Under the 
Mahratta anarchy usuipations of all sorts had encroached on 
the right of the fisc ; * while the British conquest had brought 
in a system of transfer by auction-sale under decrees of court 
which were not only opposed to popular sentiment buf ofien 
collusive and fraudulent. The Lieutenant-Governor whp 

' * * V, Chapter L (Vol. i, p. 7.) • 
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succeeded George Clerk was T. C. Robertsonj whose oitoe' 
first oc<;urr€d in these pages when we were dealing widi\ 
Lord Amherst’s negotiations “in Burma. This experiettcod * 
and high-minded official did all that he could to restrain tl>e zeal 
of his Revenue-Board ; but during the administration of Lord 
Hardinge he retired, and was succeeded by an official of the 
oi)posite school. Mr. James Thomason was'^he son of a pious 
Bengal Chaplain; and was himself a man of strong convictions, 
inclining, in civil affairs, to the verge of Benthamite Democracy. 
^ lie did not see the^Osc of the varioui kinds of encumbrances 
which had arisen like parasitic growths in the darkness of the 
past. And when lie found that claims of this kind were sup- 
l)orted by false testimony and forged deeds, his sometimes 
pedantic benevolence became righteous indignation, . which 
perhajjs extended to a whole class blame due for the faulfof a 
few individuals. It became the rule for the SctllemcBt-Officers 
to cast all the burden of proof on the 'J'alukclar, and if his title 
were not quite convincing, to refer him to a Court of law, 
unless he agreed to accept the terms offered ; these, broadly 
stated, were equivalent to a rent-charge of i8 per cent, on the 
balance settled on the estate. Thus, in an estate of which the 
net-produce was reckoned at Rs. looo, if the Government 
• demand were fixed at 600, the remaining 400 would be 
charged with an annuity of seventy-two to the Talukdar ; and 
if he were dissatisfied he was told to i)lead his already- 
discredited cause in a Civil Court. To the credit of the District 
judges, let it be added that they often decided these cases 
against the known disposition of the Coverniiient ; but the 
'I'alukdars as often prejudiced their own cases by the evidently 
fraudulent nature of the evidence which they thought it 
necessary to produce.* 

• Tnie averments suppoitcd by false evidence make one of the chief 
(Obstacles to the adniinistiation of justice in India— criminal no less than 
civil. . 
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In the matter of auctions of landed property Thomason 
had less chance of carrying out his philantropic intentions. 
It was doubtless most painful to him to see the families of the 
yeomanry reduced to the status of predial serfs, for no greater 
fault than lack of prevision, or simply of punctuality. But 
there was no remedy excei)ting what might be afforded by 
enjoining caution ^nd forbearance on the European District- 
Officers. When the interest of the vuU^ndrs (revenue-payers) 
had been converted into “property*' it h£^ to be clothed willu 
the attributes and conditions of property, as much wheiv 
llhese were opposed to the wishes of the owners as when th^y 
vere obviously to their advantage. Thus does the introduction 
civilised ideas disturb long-established barbarism. 

^ The -only cure for these “ growing-pains ” of society is the 
^J(ow remedy of knowledge; and for this Hanlingc introduced 
Ireliminartes in the very outset of his rule. On October loth, 
1844, he issued a resolution which, mild and almost common- 
Jace as it may now apjiear, came upon the men of that day 
a bencficicnt revelation, announcing that m future pre- 
|rence would be given, in first appointments, to candidates 
Jucated in the CTOveriiment Schools. The effect was 
|slantaneous ; in a community that is undergoing social 
yansformation there is a fatal tendency to seek employment of 
le more dignified appearance ; and India is not the only 
lountry in which the service of the Government, whether for 
fhat or for more ignoble reasons, has peculiar attractions. To 
llie quick-witted and crowded Bengali population the Minute 
|acted as if vhe millennium had opened ; and a well attended 
neeting of Baboos, in.the month of December testified to the 
atitude of the Calcutta gentry by a written address of thanks 
[to the Governor-General. 

Nor were these symptoms of improvement entirely artificial 
W due to the action of an alien Government, Following the ‘ 
example of Ram Mohan Rai, several Hindus, overcame the 
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influence of paste-rules and the feat of the ‘*bkck-wal;er^,^^^| 
as to visii Europe, Of these, tl^e one most remarkable 
his wealth, ability, and the premature close of his courajgWi^l 
experiment, was Dwarka Nath Tagore, who went to London 
1845 to make arrangements for the training of Hindu medical? 
Students, The noble innovator died in the following year, 
aged 51, and was interred at Kensal Green. His memory was . 5 , 
honoured in Calcutta by the foundation of an educational ,/ 
riowment, to be knojn by his name and applied to scholarships! ^ 
for Hindus at the University of London.^ Among other such!, 
spontaneous movements was one in which some generous^ 
reformers entered into a league in behalf of Hindu widows 1 
but the feeling against re-marriage was too strong and genera, 
for much practical effect at the time, beyond a suggestion tc; 
the Hindu mind that its trammeling prescriptions were not' 
laws of nature, ^ 

Calcutta had gone far ahead of the rest of India. Neverj 
theless at Madras also a note of progress was audible. Lore 
Elphinslone, the nephew of the great Anglo-Indian bearer 
the name, on laying down the Government of Fort St. George 
was honoured by the Native public with a proposal that somt 
educational foundations should bear his name in the Presidency 
College. Up to that time education of the higher sort hac 
been almost entirely confined to the schools and colleges of 
the missionaries in that region ; and the efforts of these gpoc, 
men had occasionally appeared more energetic than discreet? , 
In the Tinnevelly District, about this lime, serious riots haid ' 
been thus caused,, during v/hich many villages of native/ 
Christians were sacked and the inhabitants maltreated. Thel 
dispute gave rise to a serious judicial scandal, one principal? 
resuK of which was the production, in the popular mind of an inir ^ 
^ression that the British Government, by that time under 
Tweeddale, was taking side with the missionaries, and 
in the directioh of propagation more than became the admin/J 
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istmtion of a non-Christianland. In all Iho three ^^Presidencies*' 

, Vhich British India was composed, questions^of this kind 
were beginning to form topics pf discussion in the newspapers, 
which was sometimes conducted with more zeal than know- 
ledge. 

In the Upper Provinces Mr. Thomason took another step, 
,1^1^ the cordial^ approval of the Governor-General, in the 
foundation of a College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee, near 
the Hhrdwar gorge. So far back as 1837-8 the attention of 
the Government of India had been dirqfted to tlie project of 
utilising the water of the Ganges for purposes of irrigations^ 
that year having been marked by a drought of long duration, 

H and consequent dearth of great severity. Major (afterwards Sir 
liProby) Cautley was deputed to examine the Ganges at the 
apoinf where it breaks into^the plains, and on receipt of his re- 
import, a committee was appointed to discuss the best means of 
carrying out the work with as little detriment as possible to the 
drainage and water communication of the country. It was at 
< length resolved to make a navigable canal, taken on the high- 
^ est line of land in the neighbourhood, and the work was begun 
by Cautley, and carried on during his absence on leave, by 
Colonel Baker. 'Fhe erection of workshops and foundries^at 
Hoorkee, suggested the plan of the College, which was 
designed by Captain Price of the Bengal Army, and opened 
in 1847 under the charge of Lieutenant (now General) R, 
Maclagan, of Engineers. It soon became the most important 
institution in the country, and may be said to have created an 
indigenous school of Civil Engineers, who have furnished the 
, operative staff to whom India owes almost rfll her modem 
constructions. There is also at Roorkee a meteorological 
observatory, and it is likewise the headquarter station of the 
corps of Bengal Sappers. 

The opening* of the Ganges Canal took place in the lime 
of Hardinge's successor, but like many other mattem of tftat 
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period, owed its inception to the previous administration^ 
Great credit is doubtless due to Lord Dalhousie for the meas- 
ures of iAternal progress with which his name is popularly 
connected, but the student of history will not forget that it was 
the war-worn Hardinge who set on foot the due preparations 
for the telegraph and for the reform of the Post-office, as it was 
Hardinge who began the system of Stale-aid^d railroads, and 
who set going the surveys tor the ascent of the Bhore Ghat 
and the Great Eastern Railway. * 

J[In addition to bo^ks already cited sec “ Directions for 
Collectors, North-West Provinces,” Agra, 1846 ; and “ Direc- 
tions for Settlement Officers,” ditto, Calcutta, 1852, The 
author has been also aided by his own professional recollec- 
tions, and by a paper contributed to “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine,” in 1862,] 

Section 3, — The financial year ending March, 1846, saw 
the North-West frontier enlarged and an estimated future 
addition to the land-revenues ; but the immediate result was 
a defid t of nearly one-and-a half million of rupees. 

The courageous and conscientious veteran who was at the 
head of the Indian Government had seen hut little of business, 
nor had much occasion to study the science of finance. But he 
saw that the time for retrenchment was come, he understood 
that economy must be undertaken, and he set about the duty in 
the manner most germane to his cxpeiiencc. In so doing he 
justified the estimate taken by one who knew him well. 
“Hardinge,” said the Duke of Wellington, “was one who 
undertook nothing that he did not understand.” His present 
task was the reduction of the Indian army, especially of the 
large branch of it belonging to Upper Ind’a, and known, not 
very accurately, os the army of Bengal.* 


* This odd nomenclature has j^ersisted from the time of Clive to that of 
LaMdowne, so that the army winch holds Peshdwar and Lahore is still 
otficially described as that of the Bengal Thesnlcncy. 
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measure of army reform Hardfegc wts of' opinion 
that thro obligatory points were to be firmly kept in rjew. The 
European portion of the force ^mst be maintained In full 
^rength, and the whole army must be so distributed as to 
ave DO point on the North-West frontier unguarded or 
mwatched. Since the fateful year 1837 the forces had been 
gradually increased l^y 120,000 men, but whatever might be the 
new duties involved by the treaty with the Punjab Durbar, it 
was a matter of absolute necessity to relieve the budget of 
some part at loast of this heavy load. % 

Hardinge had already asked the Home Governmeat to 
relieve him of his office before the end of the year 1847. 
he did not think it either fair or expedient to leave the canyr 
ing out of these retrenchments to his successor ; and he knew 
♦hat his *cxpericnce as a military^ administrator would give him 
t 'jal advantage in dealing with the matter for himself. 

plan that he adopted enabled him to reduce the rank 
file of the array by about 50,000 men, without creating 
^^(cring or complaint. It consisted in offering a bonus to 
'6very man willing to take his discharge, and anticipating the 
invalid ittiremenls liy a twelvemonth. In this way the 
reductions proceeded until the number of men in an infantry 
battalion stood at 800, at a peace fooling, and the strength of a 
corps of cavalry was brought down to 420. Yet, since no 
diminution took place in the number of officers to each corps, 
the ranks could be expanded on the approach of war : the 
efficiency therefore of the army was not reduced in the same 
ratio as the expense. 

The total sum saved amounted to Rx^ i, 160,000. The 
sum payable by the Laliore Durbar— as tribute or subsidy — 
was Rx. 220,000 ; and the revenue derived from the districts 
ceded under the treaty was Rx. 500,000. The total relief- 
to the finances has been estimated at two millions ; so that, 
when Hardinge laid down his office, there was a surplus, the* 
first since the time of Lord W. Bcntinck. 
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The army^was redistributed so as to leave soihe 
unguardedc,<wliere the stationing of troops appeared iVaateilil; 
while Wportant garrisons %ere reinforced. After the 
there were 54,000 men between Delhi and Amritsir, with a 
battering-train and 120 field-guns.* Two moveable columnajl 
complete in carriage and equipments, took especial charge of 
the Punjab, where a recrudescence of thq mutinous spirit cf 
the disbanded, but not disarmed, Khalsa troops might at any 
moment occur. Each of these columns was, in fart, a perfect 
brigade, composcd^iof a battalion of the British Line, three, 
regiments of Native infantry, and one of cavalry, with twelve 
field-guns : the first was commanded by Colin Campbell-— 
afterwards Lord Clyde — ^and the second by Colonel H. M, 
Wheeler. Four battalions of Foot, with 20,000 Native in- 
fantry, three regiments of cavalry, and seventy guns, were 
available as resert^e The whole force was under the co^ 
mand of Major-General Sir John Littlcr. I 

The health and comfort of the British soldier at the sa 
time received a first instalment of that solicitude which, b^ ^ 
most remarkable improvement in health and i eduction of the' 
death-rate, has perhaj^s doubled the efficiency ot this indispens- 
able bulwark of the ICinpire. The loss in the European army, 
annually, is now less than fifty per thousand — inclusive of 
death and invaliding — what it wa*- in the first half of the 
century, there are no means of discovering, because no one 
paid any attention to the subject.! But the jircsent extra- 
ordinarily low rate would never have been reached but for 
three reforms, all introduced by Haidinge ; the establishment 
of an increased number of convalescent depots on the 


* These details are taken fiom Lawrence to whom they were furnished hy 
Colonel Wood, Military Secretary to Lord Ilardinge. 

t From 1870 to 1883, the rate diminished by twelve in the 1,000. From 
^this one can conjecture what the diminution may have been during tho 
pevious twenty-three years between 1847 and 1870. jjf 

If > 
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i jjie allowaiice of ice for hospitals^ and the provii^on of 
to be worked in the barracks night and Aiy tlirough- “* 
put the hot weather, at the public expense. * 

jl. Another important work to which Hardinge attended — greatly 
to the benefit of the general public as also to the comfort and 
despatch of nnlitary movements — was the Grand Trunk Road, 

^ from Calcutta to Delhi. Now that good railway accomodation 
is complete over the whole of this line of country, that route 
is chiefly valuable for local Iranspoit : ])ut a broad road planted 
with trees and provided with rest-houses, ftod wells, was a worl^ 
of equal use and humanity at the time ; and its maintenance^ 
should never be neglected. A rebellion may easily cause 
interruption to railway communication ; but a good road 
is less easily destroyed; and it was seen in 1^57 
how essential it might be to the despatch of small but 
% importantHjetachments. The postal-reform above referred to 
( was devised and sent home for sanction under the orders of 
‘ Lord Hardinge ; and transit-dues were abolished by him over 
the interior of the country. He watched and forwarded that 
noble undertaking, the Grand Trigonometric Survey of India : 
while his artistic taste and spirit were displayed in the preserv- 
ation of gieat monuments of former rulers; including the 
famous “ Taj Mahal,*' which he found going to ruin on his 
visit to Agra. The health and self-respect of the citizens of 
the modern capital received their greatest impetus during this 
administration, under which an Act was passed through the 
Legislative Council whereby Calcutta was endowed with a 
Municipal Council. Under progressive developments this has 
now expanded into an elective body providing for the water-, 
supply, drainage, and general management of the city ; and 
spending annually somewhere about half a million. But what- 
ever be the native of the expansion in the constitution and 
usefulness of this body, its first origination is due to Lord 
Hardmge ; and to his forcthouglit may be fairly ascribed the 
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fact that what was ondb a haphazard collection of houses upotl 
a pestilential swamp has become a capital worthy of a grtot 
Empire; with i6o miles of good roads, a population of near 
three quarters of a million of human beings, and a gener^ 
death-rate of thirty per i,ooo.* 

Finally must be mentioned what may have seemed at the 
time little more than an interesting cxperimei/t. By encouraging 
the plantation of tea on Cxovernment estates, Hardinge founded 
a virtually new industry.! In 1890 the total exportation of 
^Jpa from India was vhlucd at five millions and a Quarter; and 
!^he British Islands took more tea from India than from China. 

And now the time api)roached when this good and able 
public servant should lay down his heavy burden. He was 
now in his sixty-fou»-th year, having spent nearly half a century 
in continuous and often arduous service. He returned to 
Calcutta from his last tour in November, 1847. Those who 
can remember that period will connect it in their memory with 
commercial disaster and the ruin of many a fair reputation. 
But they will also bear in mind the universal respect that 
attended the wise and unselfish veteran. All classes of the, 
Calcutta community combined to pay a farewell tribute to the 
man who had ruled India with unsurpassed firmness, courtesy, 
and devotion ; vvhose honourable exertions — for ten hours a 
day during three and a half years — had advanced their nior.il 
and physical well-being, and brought them prosperity and 
peace. 

On the 24th of December, a meeting was held at the Town 
Hall of Calcutta, to give expression .and effect to there feelings, 
and the Natives present brought forward an important amend- 

* The European death-rate of Calcutta is about fifteen i>er tooo, lower 
than ths4,of most European cities : and this in a locality known a century 
ago as “ Golgotha.” 

# The Assam tea-plantations began before his time, but did not iakc 
their final development until some years later, 
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tiient the proposed address winch was ultimately ineorpor- 
atfi^ with some modification. This clause especially djwelt on 
the obligations conferred on Iftdia in the direction of the 
eocoutagement of education. In acknowlcging this address 
the Governor-General prominently referred to “the united 
voice of the Native and European inhabitants ; ” and begged 
‘ bis hearers to recoTlect that the welfare of tile country must 
"depend upon the identity of interests among all classes. A 
fine equestrian statue, by J. H. Foley, R.A., on the plain in 
front of the Vicc-rcgal Palace, perpetuate? the gratitude anc^ 
admiration of the people. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CLOSE OF AN EPOCH. 






c ^ 

Section I : The second Sikh war. — Section 2 : Annexation* — Section 3 i 
Internal administration. 


Section i. — ^The undisciiminating admiration of force has 
led men to single out Lord Welleblcy as the ideal ruler ©f India 
and to talk as if Lord Dalhoiisic alone, in later days, cameHip to 
the Wellesley staiidaid. Peihajis a calm and atteRtive study 
of the facts briefly summed up in these pages may tend to 
modify that view. We may even think that we come to see 
that much of what we had been inclined to attiibute to those 
able statesmen was prepared, and even affccied by other 
hands. Most of all is it likely that we may learn to dilute the 
strength of our belief in the unaided power of any individuals, 
however intelligent or highly-placed , and to see that their 
work has been mostly confined to the shaping of details: 
while the great current of Histor) — in India and elsewhere — 
has been formed by the needs of man and the natural process 
of evolution. 

Thus, whan we think of Dalhousie as fixing the future 
destinies of British 'India, l)y bringing the frontiers into con- 
tact with Upper Burma, with the Chinese Empire, and with 
Kussjan Turkestan, we ought not to forget that all those 
approaches had already begun, in the wars of Hastings, 
Amherst, and Auckland. The part of Dalhousie’s political 
conduct whicht was oiigiiial has, indeed, beejt condemned 
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by imany good judges, and, partly, by the logic of ^yent$, while 
ilfa solution of the Punjab problem — ^which is l8ss 9pen to 
dispute — b£td been foreseen ah& prepared by Hardinge, his 
^ immediate predecessor. How that solution was precipitated 
will now be briefly shown. 

Lord Dalliousie landed in Calcutta on January 12th, 1848. 
He was in his thirty-sixth year, already distihguished as an 
adminstrator, having, as President of the Board of Trade, been 
engaged in ^he recent development of railway-work in the 
British Islands. He was welcomed byTIardinge with the^ 
assurance that all was peace in India; and so confldent of 
this were those best qualified to judge that Colonel Lawrence 
was one of those who embarked with tlie departing ex-Gowr- 
norog the i8th. 

On the 23rd Fchruaiy, Lord Tweeddale was relieved of the 
charge of the Madras Government by Sir Henry Pottinger, 
formerly Resident with the Amirs of Smdh, while Sir G. 
Clerk was retiring from a short tenure of Bombay, to be suc- 
ceeded by Lord Falkland- In Sindh Mr. Pringle ruled in the 
room of Sir Charles Napier, while Sir F. Currie acted as 
Resident, and virtual head of the Regency, at the Court of 
the youthful Raja of Lahore. 

Suddenly the bolt fell from the cloudless sky. Many of the 
Punjab districts besides those in the Jalandhar Dudb were 
under charge of British officers, who were engaged in drilling 
local levies and making tentative land-settlements and other 
beginnings of orderly administration. Among other regions 
yet administered by Native Chiefs was the district of Multan, 

* on the Sindh border, where stood a famous* fortress taken from 
the Pathans in i8i8 by Ranjit Sinh, Since that time the fort 
aud country had been held by Diwan Sdwan Mall, ope of 
RanjiPs best admfhstrators ; and, on his death, by his xruel 
and unprincipled son, Mulrdj. • 

Towards the end of 1847 Hi wan Mulrdj, dissatisfied w'ith the 
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new $ysteni of Government, had tendered his res^giiation;^^^ife| 
was asked ^to reconsider it ; but when the winter was 
repeated his request to be relieved, and a Sirdar named Khfe 
Sinh was accordingly sent to take charge, accompanied 
Mr. Agnew, of the Civil Service, who was to be “ political J'h:. 
adviser, and who took as his assistant, Lieutenant Anderspiiij? 
of the Bombay army. It seems now ^ to be pretty well * 
' established that the whole thing was an intrigue, devised to 
give occupation to the British authorities w^hile the emissaries 
/ of the Rdni raised tlie Sikhs for a general revolt. 

On arriving at Multan the new Nazim and his European; 
associates were received with apparent friendliness, and shoyvn, “ 
over the fort ; but on leaving the city to return to the camp, 
outside, they were attacked by a murderous soldier ®ig the 
service of Mulraj. The Diwan turned his horse^s head and 
rode to his suburban villa; but his escort turned back — 
apparently by his orders — to join in the attack. Agnew and ' 
Anderson were carried off, covered with sword-cuts; and, their 
dwelling-place being made as defensible as possible, they sent 
word to Banu, the nearest point where a British officer could 
be hoped for, and awaited events. But all in vain ; for the 
escort was soon corrupted and persuaded to desert, and then 
the baggage cattle were driven off. By the evening of April 
19 , Agnew and Anderson were ?lone, but for the company of 
a few faithful followers, and the loyal Sirdar, Khan Sinh. The 
mob now approached, and the building was violently invaded 
by armed men. Quietly and simply the helpless young men 
awaited thein murderers; their heads were struck off, their 
bodiesmutilatedandatlast buried with ignominy. But they hhjd , 
told their murderers tljey would not die unavenged ; and the 
- vengqnce was soon to come. There was another young Briton 
in the*neighbouring district in Bann, who h 6 ird of the attack, 
<$n Agnew and hastened to his relief. Mulraj came out to 
stop him ; and a spectacle was presented worthy of the world V ;. 
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^ .( wonder. On one side one of the richest men in ^sia^ strong 
a' position inherited from a powerful father, with thotfsands of 
,1 soldiers, artillery, and all munitions of war; on the 

ether an isolated alien with two indifferent guns, and no fol- 
; lowers but what he could raise and drill as he marched. But 
one fought for his country the other for himself alone, and the 
English officer, flerbert Edwardes, beginning the campaign 
with his improvised levies, soon obtained help from General von 
' Cortlandt, the Sikh army, and from tl^ Nawab of BahawaL 
pore, already mentioned as friendly in 1838. In a long and tryin^^ 
engagement on the Chenab he was left to himself b^ the 
Bahawalpore troops, and only joined by Cortlandt after seven 
hours of desperate endurance ; but at the end of the da/ the 
men^eff Multan were in full retreat That was on the i8th of 
June ; Edwardes was soon after joined by another young officer 
— Lt E. T^ake of the Bengal Engineers — in whose hands the 
Bahawalpore contingent gradually became more trustworthy ; 

On July 3rd, the associated forces were close to Multan. Here 
they were again confronted by the enemy, near the suburban 
village of Sadusam ; but Edwardes was no longer alone or 
obliged to maintain a long defence. Aided most ably by 
Lake he led his men from point to point Mulraj was unhorsed 
and scared off the field ; in the two actions the enemy lost ten 
guns ; after the second Mulraj and his men were cooped up 
within the walls of Multan 

But there the tide of success seemed to have lost its power; 
and a long ebb succeeded. In vain did Currie implore the • 
Commandet-in-Chief to send British troops to Muttan. Lord 
Gough, so rash in action, now had a long relapse of prudence ; 

' and Edwardes would have been unsupported and exposed to 
be overwhelmed, had not Currie, on his own responsibilit)i^ des., 

( patched a brigade*to his assistance. This was the more meri- 
' , tprious because by this time the general disaffection of thS • 
' Sikh was becoming too plain to be any longer ignored. Fifteen 
. ; , VOL. ii. • " 
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K conspirators ?iad been arrested in Inhere alone, and the Rani, ' 
l)eing* identified with the plot, was deported to Benares* 
Perhaps, however, as has been hinted by a careful Writer, 
Currie was not sorry to get rid of so dangerous a body of 
troops with their Sikh officers, and their doubtfully-affected. 
Sirdar, Currie sent a British brigade afterwards, having at 
length obtained the consent of Lord Gougfi. Tej Sinh, the 
betrayer of the Khalsa, seemed the only Chief of distinction 
who remained true teethe British connection ; and ,the survivors 

"^of his victims, assured that they had not been beaten by fair 
means, were eager to try conclusions with the British once 
more. From Jalandar to Peshawar, the subterranean current 
was traced ; and in Sikh villages the word went forth, so that all 
the adult males sharpened their sw'ords, and stood prepalf^ for 
action. But in the course of August, Currie sent off the liahore 
brigade to reinforce the leaguer ; and on September* 4th, the 
brigade from Firozpore also joined the camp before Multan, a 
heavy battering train being added. Eleven days later the Sikh 
contingent under Raja Sher Sinh deserted to the enemy, on 
which the siege had to be raised, and the small British force 
was invested in its turn in its camp at Suraj Kluind, on the 
Chenab. The resistance of one fortress had developed into the 
rebellion of a Province, for Chatr Sinli, who was raising the 
Trans-Indus was a prominent member of the Council of 
Regency, and Sher Sinh >vas his son. The family came from 
Atari, and their influence extended to the Sutlej. 

British igterests in the Punjab were at low-water mark, 
indeed, by th'e end pf September. The defection of Sher Sinh 
had been due to the rebellion of his father, Chatr Sinh, the 
Governor of Hazara. On the other side of the Indu.s, the 
brother of Dost Miihamad, Airir of Kabul, had expelled Major 
George Lawrence, the Commissioner, and tfie Major and his 
family were prisoners in the hands of Chatr Sinh. Only a few 
of Henry Lawience’s disciples — Herbert, Nicholson, James 
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. Abbott, and Raynell Taylor—still maintained precarioti^ 
footing in their Districts : in the]jiills north-east of JalailfilaT John 
iLawrence had to take the field.* 

The keen ])oIitical instinct of the new Governor-General pene- 
trated to the heart of the problem. Hardinge's well-meant 
scheme had failed^ as indeed he had always feared it might ; 

' the rude soldier-government of the Sikhs could not be fused 
>vith a civilised system of administration. “ There is no course 
open to us/\so he wrote to the authorities at home, ** there k 
no course open to us but to prepare for a general Punjab wai^ 
and ultimately to occupy the country.” ‘ 

In pursuance of this clear and bold policy, which met with no 
opposition from London, Dalhousie ordered up a strong column 
froin^indh to reinforce General Whish before Multan. On 
the other side of India the garrisons of Meerut and Ambala, 
the convafescents from the hill-depots, and the remainder of 
the brigades of Firozpore and Jalandar concentrated at Lahore. 
The brave old Commander-in-Chief began one of his blunder- 
in ^ campaigns in the beautiful month of November. Men and 
officers were sacrificed, even guns lost on this and that side of 
the Chenab river ; the “extensive combinations” of Lord Gough 
had no success beyond interposing between Sher Sinhand Mul- 
tan— if indeed, the Sirdar had any desire to relieve that fortress. 

But the doom of the blood-stained stronghold approached. 

On the 2 1 St of December the column from Sindh arrived, with 
a force increased to 17,000 British troops, exclusive of irregu- 
lars and Pathan allies, and more than sixty siege guns : the * 
G eneral began the attack in earnest on Dece/nber /7th, by 4 p.m. 
on that day the suburbs had been all won. Next day the 
batteries opened on the city walls, the bombardment continuing 
throughout the night ; on the 29th, a sally of the garrison was 

* AblxJtt and Taylor held their |X)sts throughout, irerbert had to sui!* , 
render the fort of Attak, and join the other captives. Nicholson rode for 
, hb life and got safe into Lahore. • .. 

Q 2 
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' v^pulsed witli*slaughter, Henry Lawrence who had now retdme 4 
from home with a Knighthoodrof-the-Baih, taking part in tbe lj 
action side by side with the gallant Edwardes. On the 30th,, f ; 
mortar laid by Lieutenant 1 ). J. Newall, of the Bengal Artilleiy^ , 
exploded the chief magazine of the citadel with 500 of the garrV 
son, but when the explosion was over the pnnonade recom*^ ; 
menced on both sides. On the first day of the year 1849, the 
breach by the Delhi Gate became practicable ; and it was 
^:arried on the follc^^ing' morning by a column- of Bombay 
^troops led by Captain Leith. The capture of the city was, , 
however, not completed until next day; when siege vras 
imr^ediately laid to the citadel, where Mulraj, disheartened 
but desperate, held out with about 3,000 of his most trusted 
followers. * 

While this citadel still held out, Lord Gough had completed 
his preliminary operations in the fearless old fashionVbovc de - 
scribed, and on January loth, found himself operating in the 
plains between the Upper Chenab and the Jehlam, with a 
sy.stem of strategy hardly superior than thatwith which Alexander 
had manoeuvred against Porus on the same scene more than 
twenty centuries before.* Sher Sinh was encamped beliind the 
village of Chilianwala, covered by the heights of Rasul, with 
his rear protected by the river Jehlam. The strategic objective 
of the British General was to prevent the junction of Chatr 
Sinh, and beat the son before the arrival of the father. Shot 
Sinh on the other hand had less to gam by an immediate 
engagement, iot he outnumbered the British by^ more tlian 
two to one, while -he held a position naturally strong, and 
it was defended by no less than sixty gulis. So far, then, Lord 
Gough was apparently justified in forcing a battle. But all that 
he aid afterwards was hastily conceivejl, and unskilfully 
executed. On the morning of the 13th he moved down, and . 


* V. sup.^ CHAn’ER II., Section 2. Alexander fought a battle ' 
Pcffus, whom he completely touted, on or near the field of ChimnWala., - 
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' leaving his right exposed to a flank inovemeoti marched on 
point fronting Chilianwala. There he saw^tiie Sikh put^ 

. p^tS; which he drove in abyut mid-day, at the s«me tirfle ^ 
bringing his left forward till his line faced that of the enemy* 
The- lessons of Firozshah might then have come into the 
veteran’s mind, and some at least of tlie errors of that fetal 
field might have J)een avoided. But some ^men never learn, 
and Gough was almost, if not quite, one of these. At 
3 p.m. of a winter afternoon he sent his infantry across a mile 
of jungle toF capture the Sikh guns, wli|j:h Avas effected wiUi 
much slaughter on both sides ; on his right a fearful rout waS^ 
caused by an unauthorised order of retreat ; when the daylight 
was gone, the troops were withdrawn from the field they had so 
hardly won ; the British wounded were abandoned, and cftit of 
forty guns taken from the* enemy, all but twelve were lost, 
besides fyur belonging to the British. The killed amounted to 
600, the wounded were over 1,600. The enemy retained his 
|K)sition under Rasul, where he fired a royal salute in honoiirof 
his victory. A few days later Chatr Sinh came up, and the 
Sikhs tried to negotiate on equal belligerent terms through the 
mediation of George Lawrence ascaj^tive. Under strict orders 
from the Governor-General, however, Sir. H. Lawrence rejected 
the offer of negotiation, and sent his brother back to the rebel 
camp with a message to the effect that nothing would be lis- 
tened to short of a total surrender. 

While the two armies were thus employed the siege of the 
citadel went forward at Multan. On January 4lh it had 
been cony.)letely invested, and in less than a week every • 
building within the i)recincts had been.unrooTed by the fire 
of the British guns alid mortars, so that Muliaj had no shelter 
for Ills head but a bomb-proof archway. On the 12th the 
garrison attempted a sally ; but it was repulsed at once. On 
the 18th the counterscarp was blown in by the explosion of a 
mine on one side ; and the operation was repeated on the otlfer # 

^ three days later. Then the rebel’s heart fafled him, an(| he 
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sent a messenger to beg mercy for his life. The stem rejA^ 
Niyent back t^^at he must surrender unconditionally liy the 
morrow’/ sunrise, or take the consequences. Accordingly* on 
the morning of the 22nd, the garrison, filing out, piled armS' 
before the British Commander, followed by tlie surrender of 
the traitor himself. The British loss in this well-managed 
affair was about. 1,200 killed and woundefl. The mangled 
bodies of Agnew and Anderson received honourable sepulture, 
and Mulraj w'as sent to Inhere to take his trial on charges of 
l)|tpason and abetmentfof murder. 

The month after Chilianwala was not otherwise a busy 
period. On the night of February 1 2tli the enemy decamped 
silently from Rasul, and on the 13th had marched round the 
British as if to fall upon Lahore ; but on the following day 
(lOUgh learned that the Sikhs had fallen back on Gujardi by 
the Chenab, having been prevented from [)resent mischief by 
the convergence of British columns, while the garrison of 
Lahore was on the alert, and AVhish a[‘)proacl)ing from the 
direction of Multan. On the 20th this General arrived at 
headquarters, within three miles of the Sikh camjj, strengthening 
Lord Gough’s army by a welcome reinforcement of 9,000 men. 

On the 2ist, at 7.30 a.m., while larks were singing in the 
clear sky and the glacier-peaks of the Hiinala made a distant 
background, the British marched to the attack, 23,000 strong, 
with 90 pieces of cannon. By a judicious use of superior 
artillery Gough was enabled to advance his foot until they 
got near enough to charge. The left of the Sikh army was 
then rolled back upon the centre, while the riglit was cut off 
by the advanefe of General Colin Campbell ; their cavalry — 
numerous in itself, and swelled by a reinforcement of Afghdn 
horse — was intimidated and neutralised by the horse-artillery : 
by I prm. the last Sikh army — estimated at 50,000 men, with 
60 guns — was scattered and in full flight. 1'hc standing camp 
and almost all the guns fell at once into the victors’ hands \ 
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the; {pursuit was urged by Sir Walter (Jflbert with remorseless 
Vigour ; by the 1 3lh of March the whole remnai^ of the Sikl^ 
army was captured aod disarmed, the European oiptwes 
free, the Afghans galloping to their stony homes. 

It only now remained to dispose of the destinies of the 
Punjab, since the country could no longer be left at the 
mercy of the Sikhs. In spite of the disapproval of Sir H. 
Lawrence the Governor-General held that ho other course 
was open but the direct introduction of British administra- 
tion; and, ^udgijig by subsequent events, most persons will 
probably be of the same opinion. Tnere never would 
peace, Dalhousie thought, till all power and means of making 
war w’ere permanently denied to the Sikhs. Even his sagacity 
could hardly have forsecn that the benefits of annexation could 
haigi*been so wide and deep as they have been — that a once 
barbarous people would have become, in the course of one 
generation, such willing and valuable subjects. Thus, apart 
from all debaleable cases, the annexation of the Punjab stands 
by itself, a hard necessity justified by all results. 

The only weak spot in the affair was the unavoidable depo- 
sition pi the ten-year old boy, whom Hardinge had been 
constrained to regard as son of Ranjit and legitimate ruler of 
Lahore. Dalhousie wrote of this as a thing painful, but 
necessar)'. The cro>vn lands, the treasury, the jewel-house, of 
the Raj w^eic confiscated ; but a yearly sum of “not less than 
four, or more than five, lakhs vras set aside “ for the support 
of Dulip Sinh, his relatives, and the servants of the State.*’ 
The boy’s personal share of this allowance was at first* 
1 2,000* a year, raised at his majority to t^25,ooo 3 and, 
on this question, many an ignoble wrangle has since ensued.* 
TIu: only other warlike incident of this period w^as the 

* It wa^ on thiri occasion that llu- “ Koh-i-nur diamond tame into 
British posM:ssit>n, and so uUimalely became part of the national regalia in 
Ivomlon. {sup. p. loi.^ « 
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termination of the ^eria campaign on the Mab^aniu^jr 
Colonel Canjpbell had returned, and with a force commiutdedi‘ 
Coloael ’byce was pacifying Gumsur, where* abuse ^ 
authority, wrongly — as it proved — attributed to Macpherson, 
had prolonged the excitement. In 1S4S a brigade of Sepoya 
with four guns had to be inarched against the Raja of Bodj 
the stockades of the rebels were easily taken, ^and the refractory 
Raja was led captive into British territory, Campbell then, 
applied his intelligence and his local influence to persuading 
the Khonds that it better for themselves to gcve up their 
(fuel and senseless practices ; before the middle of the year 
the last rebel liad been hunted down, and the whole stock and 
store of Alerias, kept for sacrifice, had been surrendered to the 
authorities. 

It only remains to be added that Mulrdj, having been found 
guilty on the charges arising out of the deaths of Agnew and 
Anderson, was sentenced by the Governor-General to im- 
prisonment for life, and disappeared for ever from the scene 
of Indian History July 21st, 1849, 

[Lawrence’s ‘^Essays.” ‘‘Parliamentary Papers." Edwardes's 
Year on the Punjab Frontier." Bosvvorth Smith’s “ Life of 
Lord I^wrence." “ Dalhousie," by Sir W, W. Hunter 
(“Rulers" scries). Campbell’s “Adventures among the 
Khonds." Mallcson’s “ Decisive Battles of India." Trotter’s 
“India under Victoria" becomes very interesting for the 
campaign ending with Gilbert’s pursuit of the Sikhs and 
Afghans ; Capt. Trotter having taken part in the most stirring 
and important events of the time. For the story of the 
Koh-i-nur see article/ Diamonds," by Mr. E. Streeter, in 
“Chambers’ Encyclopedia.] « - 

Section 2. — We have next to consider a class of annexations 
of a mo%e debateable kind, which form the main characteristic 
of Dalhousie’s administration as usually regarded. 

In the India of that era the old antagonism of East and 
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, 1^4^ had reached its extreme points Individualtsm and 
.apathy bad taken hold of all classes of Native ipciety: th^ 
Muslim left all to Destiny, whilewthe Hindu — having idng ago 
ediausted his moral inheritance — had come to look upon life 
as an unprofitable burden. How reconcile these conditions 
, with the bustling activity of foreign rulers, who regarded 
material prosperit]^ as the object of united ^nd disciplined 
exertion; or, if they blended with that object any spiritual 
ideal, put such ideal into a shape which neither Hindu nor 
Muslim was able to understand? The A%lo-Indians believedj^ 
in tlie God of Battles, the Deity of the Puritans ; a sort of 
practical heavenly-king that encouraged energy and favoured 
the endeavours of those who kept their powder dry. Ac- 
cordingly they showed a sort of aggressive benevolence, of 
whos» conscientious motives 'nothing appeared to the subject 
races but a^ determination to have the largest possible revenue 
punctually paid, together with the smallest possible minimum 
of festival, ancestral usage, or mortmain. The members of this 
governing class were bent on taking their mission so seriously 
amongst communities whose evolution had been determined 
by events and influences of which that mission could take no 
account, 

British-Indian statesmanship had, in a w^ord, entered upon 
a phase undreamed of by the i)rccursors of the Empire. From 
Warren Hastings to BcMitinck, the rulers of India, ^ taking 
counsel from such advisers as Colebrooke, Elphinstone, 
Metcalfe, and Munro, had looked on the laws and creeds of 
the people with indulgence if not with respect : as things, not 
perhaps very good in themselves, yet needful to tRose who liad 
grown up in them. Bflt such a way of looking at matters could 
not endure; and the time was coming when the ** paramount 
power*’ — asserted ^by the Marquess of Hastings— was to^pass 
beyond bodily sway and concern itself with the direction oj 
the mind. ' We saw, fn the last chapter, with how much 
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effervescence tJie Tinus Spirit of Western progress was already , 
^entering int(s the Idng dream of the Oriental World. And now 
the brilliant Scottish noblemai?, young in years, but mature in 
administrative skill, was to bring his ability and earnestness to 
a farther instalment of the same process. Himself a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, he was seconded by some dis- 
tinguished subordinates of equally decided^uritan principles. 
No direct official intercourse, indeed, took place between 
governors and governed in which a spirit of proselythm could 
fbe clearly detected yet it came to be felt that — politically 
if not religiously — the Government w'as inclined to go beyond 
its hitherto understood sphere. 

Most signally was this new departure shown by the appli- 
cation of what has been called “ the doctrine of lapse,” as to 
which the following ex[)lanation may be found of service^ 

Among the Hindus one of the fundamental ]>rinciples of 
society was — as mentioned in an earl) part of this work — the 
continuation of the family by virtue of the presence of 
deceased fathers, ministered to by the heir.s.* For the due 
provision of that ministration a childless man was allowed — 
nay encouraged — to have recourse to adoption, whereby a son 
was grafted on to the barren root, ceasing thenceforth all con- 
nection with his own natural kindred. I’he adopted son now 
became, to all intents and purposes, a member of the new 
family, with the same rights of succession as if he had been 
born there. In regard, however, to political successions a 
qualifying rule had been hud down, which may be best stated 
in the actual language ol a despatch of the lime. 

There is*no validity,” said the Court of Directors, “ in an 
adoption conveying succession to . . . tire rights of sovereignty, 
in a dependent principality^ unless the adoption shall have re- 
ceiveti the sanction of the supreme power.” t 
* Sup, CuAi'i KK IJ. Section r. 

t I-etter of Court, d. Jan, 26, 1S53, par. 4. The rest of this paragraph 
— which is of etnial imix>rtance — w'ill Ikj referred to in another connection^ 
See also Minute, \iy .Sir C. I^etcalfe, in Kaye’s “ Papers,” 
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This rule, if regarded as a feudal ctremoay, was open to 
no objection.. There were States — though perhaps the tenj^, 
“ sovereignty was too strong to^ be strictly applicable to them 
— in which a certain power of rule and management had been 
"conferred by the central Government; such cases only differed 
from a purely official lietftenancy in that the post was hereditary ; 
and the. Governm^t, as answerable for the welfare of the in- 
habitants, might maintain a certain supervision over the suc- 
cession. But Dalhousie made it the basis of a regular system : 

cannot,” he wrote, “conceive it posiible for anyone tot 
dispute the policy of taking advantage of every just opportu- 
nity for consolidating the territories which already belong to 
us by taking possession of States wliich may lapse in the midst 
of them , . . and for extending the uniform application of our 
system of Government to those whose best interests — we sin- 
cerely belitjve — will be promoted thereby.” It was a generous 
idea, not a sordid greed ; yet the most generous idea that a 
man may form is not necessarily just. If the people were so 
incurably habituated to maladministration that they preferred 
it to civilised governance, had the British rulers any right to 
interfere ? 

This, then, was the doctrine of lapse. If a Raja died leaving 
a son there was nothing to be done. But a son substituted by 
adoption would never be allowed to succeed ; for to allow that 
would be throwing away a “just opportunity” of introducing 
a “ system of Government ” which was good for “ the interests ” 
of the inhabitants — whether they thought so or not. The 
doctrine caijie to be applied to several principalities during 
Dalhousie’sadniinstration ; although all of his annexations were 
not made on the sainfi ground. I’iie first case — earlier evem 
than that of the Punjab— occurred in Satara, where Elphinslone 
had been permitted by Lord Hastings to acknowledge 5 des- 
cendant of the founder of the Mahratta Empire. In 183J 
Tx>rd Auckland had deposed him for insubordination, making 
his brother, Appa Sahib, chief in Ins room. Appa died tn 
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1848, leaving an adopted son ; and Sir G* Clerk, then Governo?!^^ 
^pf Bombay, recommended that he should be recognised iw 5 ; 
successor. The Governor-General, on the other hand, looked : 
on the State as a lawful windfall ; the Government— he wroti^:, 
— was, in such a case, ** bound to take that which is justly 
and legally its due.’* In so saying he was acting upon a pre- 
cedent established by Lord Ellenborougb,4and even followed 
by Lord Hardinge ; though not perhaps quite to the present 
extent. For whereas it had formerly been held that the aC- 
Iknowledgement of idoption, in dependent Slates, was an act 
of grace and favour, Dalhousie looked upon it as the sacrifice of 
** rightful opportunities to acquire territory and revenue.** Dis- 
regarding the protests of men of the old school, of whorii the 
most distinguished was H. St. G. I’licker, the Home-Govern- 
ment yielded to Dalhousie’s arguments; and Satara was an- 
nexed —without any aUem])t to ascertain the feeling or desire 
of the subjects. 

The next State to come into the net was the petty principal* 
ity of Karaoli, in Rdjpulana, wdiose chief died in 1852, having 
adopted a son with the knowledge and concurrence of the 
British Resident. Here, again, the Governor-General pressed 
his doctrine of lapse; but the Court of Directors held out 
firmly. The State was not “dependent,*’ MTOte the Court — in 
the despatch cited above — it was “a pr^^lected ally**: and 
Dalhousie was further informed that it would be difficult to 
conceive a case in regard to which his doctrine would be less 
applicable. The distinct'on was a very fine one ; Satara was 
also a State — or the remnant of a State —which^ had existed 
before a British Factor had ever exercised political authority in 
India. Nevertheless, whatever was the real scruple, it pre- 
vailed, The State of Karaoli was spared, to render good service 
in thfe Revolt of 1857. It is to be addfd that Dalhousie' 
Jjimself expressed some hesitation in the extension of his 
favourite principle to this case. 
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The next important annexation was tfiat of Nagpore, which, 
presented the }>eculiarity that there nad been 
ibrmal adoption of an heir before the Raja's death.* The 
feriitory was of considerable extent— larger than the whole 
area of the British Islands-'thc acquisition of which would 
open out the best cotton-lands of India and an unbroken 
communication between Calcutta and Bombay. I he ladies of 
the family were known to be prepared with a candidate to the 
succession ; and Mr. C. G. Mansel, the Resident, warmly sui| 
ported their design. When the case came before the Governor- 
Ccneral in Council, the same line was adopted by the miHtary 
member, General John Low, whose intrepid conduct on a some- 
what similar occasion at Lucknow has been described in therlast 
chapter. He pointed out that the recent action in regard to 
Satara had already given a shock to the public conscience ; and 
affirmed, as the result of a long and varied cvnerience, that the 
aristocracy was not the only sectioft of the Native community 
whose feelings were opposed to the extension of direct British 
administration. But his arguments were to no purpose; his 
plea "was over-ruled ; ISIansel was rebuked ; and Ndgpore 
became a British Commissionership, where no claims of birth 
or talent could obtain for any Asiatic a post of ;^i,ooo 
a year. 

Altogether, the doctrine of lapse was applied by Dalhousie 
in eight cases, great or small ; besides the cases of the Punjab 
and Audh, which rested on other grounds. It is easy now to 
point to the troubles that were prepared by many of these 
acts; the violent resentments that they caused tio be displayed 
during the Mutiny ofr the Bengal Army showed the error of 
the principle'. But it should never be forgotten that —were but 

* There was a similar instance in 1849, when the chief of the*!Statc of 
' $ambahx>re— to the south-east of Nagpore- died without issue or adoption, 
and the State lapsed, in conformity (as asserted) with the deceased’s own 
■ wish. It was afterwards the seat of considerable dislufbance. 
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to 

. that princij^le once granted— Lord Dalhousie's policy iwils 
Consistent, ahd benevolent enough. Taught by the logic of 
events, the Queen’s Government inaugurated the aboUticm of 
the Company’s political power by a general and complete^con- , 
cession of the right of adoption. No annexation has since 
occurred; nay, one large territory has been restored to its 
Native dynasty; 'and the evils of what was called “power with- 
out responsibility ” have been avoided by other and less 
pl)jectionable expedients. But, once for all, let it be recorded 
niai the hard things said of Dalhousie were as untrue as they 
were unbecoming. No man of higher mind or purer integrity 
ever ruled in India. 

The annexation of the Punjab has been mentioned in its 
proper place. Our present limits only allow us to adb^^that, 
under Dalhousie’s wise and strong control, that once turbulent 
country was completely disarmed and i>aciried. The two 
Lawrences, Henry and John, acted there together for some 
four years ; during which the revenue-administration was re- 
formed, the power of the Sikh Barons curtailed and rendered 
harmless, trade freed from transit-dues, while great public works 
were set on foot. But the two great brethcrii were not always 
actuated by the same ideas; and about 1852 their differences 
became accentuated to such a degree that the Governor- 
General found himself obliged to choose which of them was 
to administer the Punjab, In Fei)ruary, 1853, John I^w- 
rence was appointed Chief Commissioner, while the chivalrous, 
but at times somewhat unpractical, soldier was transferred to 
the Agency of*Rajputana. 

Before noticing the annexation of Audh, it will be pro|>er to 
say a few words about an addition to the Indian Empire ’due 
to conquest. It may be remembered that in 1826, Lord 
Amherst had made a Treaty with the humbled Government of 
Atra, by which the Comt>any obtained possession of Arakan 
and Tenasserim.*^ Since then the despotic lulers of Burma and 
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theif satraps had continued an uninterrupted course of muffled 
hnstitity; until at length the Government of India was atouss® 
to repressive action by a memorial from the mercantile com- 
munity of Rangoon, in September, 1851. Commodore 
Lambert was sent with a man-of-war, to investigate these 
complaints oh the spot ; but representations which he was led 
to make were negfteted ; and his officers being treated with 
gross indignity by the Governor of Rangoon, the Commodore 
became engaged in hostilities with the forts on the river. jj 
Such transactions in Asia can have but one issue. Dalhousie 
announced his intention to punish barbarian insolence and 
protect the commercial interests assailed. Issuing his declara- ^ 
tion of war in February, during the absence from the capital 
of th^hief of the Army, he. personally and rapidly organised 
an expedition provided with the means of occupying Rangoon 
before the l^reak of the monsoon, and of est'* Wishing a basis 
of operations there for the ensuing cool season. The land 
forces, nearly 6,000 strong, were commanded by General 
Godwin (who had taken part in the former war), and supported 
by a fleet of steamers armed with 159 guns. As the Burmese 
refused to so much as receive the Governor-Generars uUimaliim, 
Rangoon was assaulted on April nth, and captured under a 
fierce artillery-fire from the Burmese ; whose army, however, 
on being defeated, presently dispersed. The British troops, 
being comfortably hutted and well looked-to in every respect, 
suffered but little from the climate ; when the rains ceased, 
they advanced on Prome \ and the people of Pegu — the 
Province of which Rangoon is the port — ^gladJy accepted a 
conquest which freed Xhem from oppression. The prosperity 
and progress of the ensuing thirty years were almost beyond 
belief. The trade of Rangoon increased six-fold ; in the ten 
years alone, from* 1871 to 1881, the population of the sur- 
rounding district increased 8i per cent. The progress of tradS 
was only limited by the exactions and molestations which the 
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barbarous Court of Upper Burma was still able to exerctsci 
h was f ualiy overthrown by Lord Dufferim ' ;; 

The last great annexation was that of Audh^ and it is neo^ 
sary to consider this with the more care, both by reason of the 
past connection of the Province with British India and of 
influence it was to exert upon future events. 

We have seen the perennial difficulties of the case, the un- 
ratified treaty of 1S37, the visit and warning of Hardinge ten, 
lyears later. Since then matters had been by 40 means im- 
proving, and all the ''experts were now convinced that no itn* 
provement was to be expected. Why Aiidh was so much more 
hopeless than other Native States, or what special circumstances 
maxle it more impossible to allo\v revelry and negligence at 
Lucknow than at the Courts of Haidarabad and Indof^; were 
questions that were not asked, and might have been hard to 
answer,* But it cannot be denied that the so callell Kings ” 
had received abundant warnings, and had persisted in their 
idiotic courses with a full knowledge of the probable conse- 
quences. I'lius, when Dalhousie received assurances from 
Slceman, specially commissioned, and from Outrani, who suc- 
ceeded as Official Resident, that theGovernment could no longer, 
with regard either to its reputation or its duty to the ])Cople, 
“forbear to take over the administration,” he had, it must be 
allowed, strong reason for action. Unhappily, no one seems 
to have thought of the treaty of 1837, which, nevertheless, 
morally bound all parties. It can be scarcely questioned that 
the Native politicians of Audh, who had never lieard of the 
view taken aUthe India House, l>dieved that the treaty was in 
force ; and that the worst that could happen would be that the 
King would be relieved of all vestiges of responsibility, that the 
Resident would administer through Native agency, and that the 
surplus revenues would remain in the local tleasury. 

♦Ftvr an able ami sym^xithetic examination of the s].)ecial causes 
inal atlmini,straU<A in ^\udh, consult Sir IJ, Lawrence, “ Essays ” Lf. 
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Sir Henry I^wrence was, after (jen#ral Low, the most ac- 
credited member of the old school of Anglo-India#! diploma^f* 
More than ten years had elapsedsince be had admitted that the 
Government was “ authorised by treaty to assume the manage* 
ment'^of all the Province; but he had been careful to add 
that it should be assumed, under the rules laid down by Ben- 
tinck, ^Met the adpiinistration . . . as far as possible, be 

Native”; he said * Vc*/ 7w/ a rupee come into the Compands coffers 
-Dalhousie and his “ honourable masters ” are n6t to blame foL 
the conclusion that a treaty ought to be oljfered to the incompel 
, tent “ King of Audh,” nor even for deposing him when he re- 
fused to be relieved of power. But where was the necessity of 
declaring the Province a part of British India? That v^as, 
truly, the offence to good faith, to the public conscience, to the 
Fortaine that frowns upon iihprudence. When, after a scene of 
tears and cJiiUlish murmurs, the last of the Nawabs was deposed, 
the annexation of the Province was completed (Feb, 13th, 1856) 
by the introduction of British officers and British codes, and 
everything calculated to make the people happy according to 
British ideas, and humiliated according to their own. Mil- 
lions of God’s creatures,” the Governor-General thought, 
■‘would draw freedom and happiness from the change.” The 
gratitude of those millions took a strange form. 

Tile rest of Dalhousic’s doings with Native States was of the 
like complexion. In the case of the Nizam he had a problem 
somewhat resembling the case of Audh, a Muslim Court, and 
the sort of administration that was most likely to offend fas- 
tidious Western critics. In one respect matters were even 
worse : not only was the country distracted by the feuds and 
wars of thq^LVilukdars !uid the rapacities of an unpaid soldiery; 
but there was an oKi standing debt due to the Company, and 
ever accumulating at compound interest. In course ot time 
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this debt, principally cxcruing on account of the pay of I j 
“^ontin^entjS had swollen to three-quarters of a million of R.x ; 
and in 1851 the Nizam, under long pressure, paid off more 
than half, and promised to make up the balance by cessions of 
territory. In November of the following year Gen. Fraser, the 
old Resident, retired, and was succeeded by General Low, who 
used all his influence to persuade the Ni;iim to redeem his 
pledge, but met wdth no success. At length a new treaty was 
jpiposed upon him, whereby the numbers and organisation of 
Lie force were someyihat altered, and a temporary assignment 
was made of districts estimated to yield R.x. 500,000, for the 
pay of the officers and men. The financial strain at once 
cea.^d, and the establishment of a body of disciplined troops 
under European officers ensured the maintenance of order in 
the remainder of the Nizam's dominions. ^ 

The arrangements with the descendant of the other great 
southern feudatory, the Nawab of the Garnatic, who bad been 
so important in the preceding century, were characterised by 
what may be called by some a scorn of shams, by others a 
pedantic rigour. The empty title, with a considcralfie allowance 
of yearly stipend, had been enjoyed for three generations since 
the treaty made by Lord Wellesley in 1801. When the last 
lineal heir died the doctrine of lapse was applied, and the 
dynasty was pronounced to have came to an end. A similar 
decision was pronounced in regard to the Mahralta chiefship of 
Tanjore, where the Raja died without an heir of his body. 
The like also happened in Upper India, at llilhur, where the 
the once troublesome Baji Rao, who had been pensioned in 
accordance with Malcolm's promise, left an adoiitcd son, 
Dhundu Panlh, better known some ten years later as y the Nana 
Sdhib.'^ The Government refused to continue the pension. 

A ^milar spirit of levelling-down entered into the relations 
cf the Government wdlh the faded Court of the Mughal at 
Delhi, the representative of the once mighty and all but unb 
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versd Empire of Akbar and Aurang2^l). Mr. Simon, JFraser, 
tlie Commissioner of Delhi, was directed to arrJnge ^hat, ^er 
the death of the existing incumbent, the ex-Imperial family 
should vacate the Palace of Shah Jahdn and retire into private 
life. 

Such were some of the dragon’s teeth, sown by doctrinarians, 
to spring up but 4 oo soon, in the usual crop.* 

It would not be right to conclude this section without mention 
of the treaty with Dost Muhamad, the Amir of Kabul, due to 
active brain of Herbert Eciwardes, but c<J^dialIy taken up by tfe 
Governor-General. Tt was concluded in March, 1855, on 
principle of letting bygones he bygones, and proved of the 
utmost service during ihe troubles that were soon to come on 
UpiitT India. ^ 

books cited at end' of last section, also “ The Marquis 
of Dalhousie,” &c., by Ed. Arnold, 2 vols., London, x862l[. 

Skction 3. — If we have had to speak something doubtfully 
of the rapid pouring of new wine into old bottles by the 
Government of Lord Dalhousie in its “ political ” capacity, it is 
a pleasure to be able to treat more positively of his adniinistra- 
tration of the purely TJritish part of Ihc Indian Empire, To 
the very SAveeping claims, indeed of the extreme admirers of 
the Marciuess, it has been seen that a limitation may l)e 
taken. Neither canals, railroads, nor postal reform can be justly 
claimed fur him as original devices ; though the credit due for 
loyal and cnegetic conclusion of the i)lans of others may be, 
in itself, no small thing. The Ganges Canal (opened 1854) had ^ 
— as has b^en shown — been a long time in hand ; the railway 
surveys and the new postal arrangements — Sorrowed from 
England — Iiad been 'prepared and submitted to the Court of " 
Directors in 1846. The conception — so far as it was original 
at all — was due tp Mr. H. B. Riddell. Other items, again, are 
to be attributed to the general progress of evolution, or to tfee 
results of Parliamentary discussion or Ministeri^^l policy at home. 

R 2 
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Yet in all is to be traced the steady energy of a very superior' 
intellect, working without rest or haste, and giving to principle 
— whether derived from withotrt or from within — a character 
of enduring strength. 

In some of his reforms, Dalhousie was evidently aided, if, 
not prompted, from l/ondon. The Company’s Charter was 
renewed — for the*last time, as it proved — in*^i853. Until the 
seal is removed from Dalhousie’s papers, it cannot be known 
\wth certainty how far he may have influenced the discussions 
alld conclusions. Bft, ostensibly, and so far as the published 
evidence goes, the changes — premonitory of the great final 
reform — were the work of English politicians. During 1852, 
botlir Houses of Parliament appointed Select Committees to 
take evidence and report upon the (question. On June^3rd, 
1853, the Bill that resulted from those enquiries was brdhght 
into the Commons by Sir Charles Wood (afterwards Lord 
Halifax). The Court of Directors was to be maintained, as 
a Board (or screen); but the members were to be cut down 
from 24 to 18, and one-third of the number would, for the 
future, be nominees of the Crown {i.e, the Cabinet). The 
appointment to the civil and military services of India were 
to be made on the basis of competitive examination; and the 
Government of India was to have the aid of a Legislative 
Council for making Statutes. The reform of the existing laws 
of British India was to be considered by a special Commission 
in England. Bengal was to have a Lieutenant-Governor, as in 
the North-West Provinces ; some changes were initiated as to 
appointments m India, with a view to a more extended and 
lucrative employment of Natives. There were hostile speeches 
and amendments on the first and second reading ; Mr. Bright 
particularly distinguished himself by the vehemence of his 
criticism. The third reading having been carried on July 28th, 
the Bill went to the Lords, where it was severely handled by 
Lord Ellcnboropgh ; but it went back to the Commons with 
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:sKght alterations and received the* Royal ^sent in due 
course. # 

The institution of a partly nominee Court, and the omission 
of any fixed period of duration for the new Charter, gave the 
Company a valetudinarian, not to say moribund, character ; 
and the days of the old system were evidently numbered.* 
The next important step in administration came openly iioit 
"the Board of Control which, in July 1854, sent out, a despatai 
on national education, of which the Gd\^rnor-General declai^d 
that it was wider and more comprehensive than the local 
authorities could have ventured to suggest. * The “ Dbpart- 
raent”— -such is the Anglo-Indian i)lirase— was created by this 
measure, which has continued ever since to form the funda- 
meiJLal Charter of vernacular instruction. A practical attempt, 
however, had been already made by Thomason in the North- 
\Vest Provinces, where the hedge-schools of the people had been 
^ put under official inspection and schooling provided which, 
if not compulsory, wa 5 gratuitous. The number of educa- 
tional institutions dealt with by the Department (maintenance 
or aid, with inspection), was 134,710 in 1890; and the per- 
centage of scholars was constantly increasing; over two and 
three-quarters of a million (R.x.) being spent on the work. 

In the attraction of capital to India, the plans matured under 
tliis administration were most fortunate. It is true that the 
Natives did not, as a rule, invest in the works — mainly railways 
— which now received so great an impetus ; but the money, 
if not raised in India, was spent there, and must have given ^ 
employmdht to much Native labour, skilled .and unskilled ; 
raising the standard jof employment and of civilisation. Trade^ 
with other countries (chiefly the British Islands), also received 
an immense development; the exportation of cotton and bread- 

stuffs was multifflied three-fold, and the total export trade rose 

• 

* The drafting of this memorable paper was ascribed to Mr. William 
Edwards, who had been in the Foreign Secretariat in^ardinge’s time#' 
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from thirteen and a half *\ninions to twenty-three. The import 
tradie ros^ stilf more—from ten and a half to twenty-five and 
a quarter millions j but this ddes not altogether indicate in*- 
creased use of imported goods, as more than four millions 
of bullion or treasure are included among the imports of 
iiny year of the eight.* 

t One great instrument of progress — the tefegraph— was en- 
tirely originated by the Government, and the ability with 
W'fich it was carried out shows how judiciously the^ agent was 
serected and employee!? In 1852, Dr. O’Shaughnessy — after- 
wards known as Sir William Broke — was deputed to London 
to lay before the Court of Directors his scheme for erecting 
electric wires over the length and breadth of India. On his 
return with the requisite sanction, he went to work at e-ace 
and by November, 1853, a tcmt)orary line had been laid ffoin 
Calcutta to Agra.t •- 

Railways could not be laid so fast as posts and w-ires of the 
telegraph could be erected, and the system of guarantee which 
was long applied to main lines was probably unfavourable 
to speed, as it certainly was to economy. But in 1S56 — only 
ten years after the completion of the first surveys — there were 
200 miles open for traffic, and progress was beginning to be 
yet more rapid. 

The necessity for abridging the vast distances of India 
was receiving emphasis from recent events. The recent 

* Of course this is no measure of the modern increase ; Indian exports 
^ now rise at a rate of six and a half millions annually, and the whole volume 
of trade will soon l^j near 200 millions, if that figure have not lifcen already 
attained (1893). 

t When the Ganges Canal was opened at Rurki (April, I854), the 
present writer was employed to send intimation, by relays of mounted 
police to the Telegraph ofiice at Meerut, whence the message was wired to 
Dalhousie in Calcutta. The Govcrnor-ticnerafs reply, by the same 
mejfhs, reached Rurki while the company were at dinner. The distance 
to Meerut and back y as over 1 30 miles. 
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Punjab wars and the annexation of* the Lower Indu3 had 
begun to dislocate the centre of political gravit)S; the canton- 
ments of Bengal were being transferred from the banks of The 
Ganges to those of the Jumna and the Sutlej ; the Government 
of India was coming to be carried on at Simla for nearly half 
the year. All these things combined to form a peremptory 
claim for improved transit, and the compleliion of the Grandj 
Trunk Road on one side, of the steam navigation on thy 
Indus on the other, gave an immediate reply. J 

Science, too, made useful advanceH Under Colonel, >•- 
afterwards Sir Andrew — Scott Waugh the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India extended its \vorks over the newly-annexed 
Provinces ; while Colonel — afterwards Sir Henry — Thtyllier 
pusl*cd on the topograplucal operations which form the 
necessary complement of the other and more purely scientific- 
survey. The coasts of the Empire, from the Persian Gulf to 
the Bay of Bengal, were surveyed and charted by the officers of 
the Indian Navy. 

One great danger of such a rule as that of Dalhousie was 
that of jjrecipitatc introduction of measures either irritating or 
nugatory. His idea, and that of most generous minds of the 
time, was that a benevolent despotism could — and indeed 
must— reform by simple edicts the thoughts and customs which 
had grown up from the ancestral conditions of ancient races. 
Thus, following up a premature attempt of his predecessor’s, 
he passed an Act providing that a Hindu should not forfeit 
his succession to ancestral property because he gave up the 
Hindu creed. In what has been said in these pages on the 
subject, it has been shown that such an innovaflon must needs 
strike at the very foundation of the Hindu Law, which re- * 
garded the devolution of family property as a preservation of 
the continuity of the fimily, and a means of propitiating the 
ancestral spirits and providing for their welfare in another st^e 
of existence*. Another well-meant effort oflggislation was an 

* V. JTI//. VOL. I., 2^. 
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Act “ to remove all le^l obstacles to the marriage of Hindii , 
widows” whfch, though introduced under this administration*, 
did not become law until Dalhbusie had left the country. 

The danger here adverted to had its share in the state of the ? 
public mind which was soon to lead to political disaster. It 
has since then been much mitigated by an organic change in 
ithe law-making process, of which the end •has not yet been 
\een, but of which the beginning was made in the Charter of 
kS3. The Governor-General of India is now ayied, and at' 
fte same time contfolled, by machinery at once more com- 
plicated and more powerful than the Executive Council which 
was once his only check. Public opinion, too, is more care- 
fully«consulted ; and a new Act, even after it has received the 
assent of his Excellency, does not become law until it has^eeii 
referred' to, and approved by, the Secretary of State in 
London. • 

Less questionable were the innovations of the period in 
matters of purely administrative character. Something has 
been said above of a Department of Public Instruction, though 
the title is somewhat of a misnomer: in spite of the large 
allotment for educational objects made from Imperial Funds, 
the work was not centralised ; each Province having its 
own Director-General. But in the reform of Public Works 
an immense step was undoubtedly taken when the “ Military 
Board '' was abolished and a central authority appointed, with 
greatly increased resources, for the control of all those under- 
^ takings for which the country was now, most wisely, considered 
to be ripe. Something has already been said of thfc provision 
for irrigation rendered so necessary to the welfare of an 
agricultural country peculiarly exposed to climatic vicissitudes.* 
At least fifteen millions of acres are now, in one part 
of India or another, secured against failure of rain.: and, 
altliough neither the conception or inception may be 

CHAri'ER I. Section i. p.p, 5-10. 
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4 tie to Dalhousie, ihe greater part the existing-wotks of 
irrigation originated during his administration or^imn^ediat^ly 
before. * 

All these undertakings, the telegraph, the aid to railways and 
education, the development of the resources and famine- 
insurance, while preparing a boundless future of material 
progress and prosperity, necessarily involved a prodigious out*J 
lay ; to say nothing of the wars in the Punjab and Burma, it 
is (he more i-emarkable therefore that a full half of Dalhousiej 
eight years were years of financial surplu^t though no addition 
was made to the burdens of the taxpayer. The revenue tose, 
during this period, by nearly 20 per cent., but the increase was 
chiefly in established items — such as the land revenue-*-and 
was Jue mainly to the natural progress of affairs and to improved 
efficiency in administration. It more than sufficed to balance 
the incredifec of civil and military expenditure 

In army reform the period with which we are here concerned, 
w'as by no means remarkable ; and the terrible explosion by 
which it was immediately followed is enough to throw upon 
it the most dreadful shadow. As a wuse statesman the 
Governor-General could not but have a sense of coming 
catastrophe \ and this supposition derives all needful confirm* 
ation from his own words, uttered on his last public 
appearance in India. We have learned, he said to the citizens 
of Calcutta, how an apparently slight difference will breed a 
storm of war ; we know how insurrection may arise in which 
people of the most gentle manners may be led to commit - 
bloody excesses ; and remembering these th^gs no prudent 
man ^ will venture ,10 give you assurance of continued 
peace.*'* . ^ 

This peril, then, Lord Dalhousie suspected, if he did not 
quite understand : but the preparation to meet ifc' was never 

♦ Address of February, 1856, cited (from “The Friend of India 
Hunter’s “ Dalhousie,” p. 223. • 
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made; when so mucft had been done to alarm and olFend 
N;|tive Qpinibn, common prudence should have dictated ah 
earnest strengthening of the defences. If it cannot be said that 
Dalhousie deserves the full blame of neglecting this, yet there 
has seemed to many (made wise by after events) that he might 
have taken up the question of military reform earlier and with 
linore vigour. It appeared as if all his annexations, his new 
mws, his often wholesome but disturbing reforms, might have 
l^en postponed until he had been provided with irresistible 
^length for their eniiftcement. We have seen how Hardinge, 
after the Sutlej campaign, had reduced the Native Armies, 
seeking to approximate them to the standard of 1838: but his 
successor had been led to restore their strength until it had 
almost returned to the figures of Hardinge’s earlier years ^ viz., 
near on 240,000 besides the Punjab Frontier Force (which was 
under the local administiation) and several conlingciTts paid by 
Native States, yet disciplined and commanded by European 
Officers. There were seven battalions of “ Company's 
' Europeans," as the white troops raised for Indian service were 
called ; and some part of the local artillery was ahso manned 
by European gunners. The remainder were British — or 
“ Queen’s "-Iroops, put for a time under the orders of the 
Indian authorities, and intended mainlv to give tenacity to the 
Native Forces inaction; but these troops had another use; 
namely to set an example of discipline, and keep the Sepoys 
steady in obedience. On several occasions, since the Sindh 
r war of 1843, the men of the Bengal Native Infantry had shown 
the suspicious temper and uncertain faith of merccrihries ; and 
the presence of British trootis had aided the Government in 
meeting these dangers, as it had still earlier at Barrackpore in 
^826.*# 

These things had how'ever been variously ftiterpreted. , Sir 
C? Napier, the conqueror, and for a while administrator of 

* * V. sup. Chapter xv. 
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Sindh^ had a high opinion of his own sfatesnianship, and was 
ready to show resentment when restrained. In Miy, 1^49, )^e 
succeeded Lord Gough as Commander in-Chief of the Indian 
Urmies, and soon began to display these characteristics. In the 
month of July he heard that two sepoy corps hadshown symptoms 
of insubordination at Rawal Pindi; and he at once sent orders to 
Colin Campbell, th? General of the Division, Miich that good J 
officer had already anticipated. Descending however fromM 
Simla with his wonted energy, Napier made a tour of the Pun-# 
jab and satisfied himself that no less than ^enty four regiment.^ 
were ripe for revolt. Then the 66th Native Infantry broke into 
mutiny at Govindgarh, and attempted to seize the fort there. 
Napier at once disbanded them and supplied their place in*the 
army list by a Gurkha battallipn. Towards the end of the year 
he recorded a minute declaring that the whole of the army 
of the Punjab, 401,000 strong, was in a general state of mutiny. 

About a month later he inconsistently affirmed, in a general 
order, that ‘‘he had never seen a more obedient or honourable 
army^^; and he at the same time granted the matter in dispute. 
As this affected the finances of the Empire, over which, as 
Commander ot the Army, he had no control, he was prom[>tly 
called to account by the Governor-General. On a reference to 
the Duke of Wellington, Napier was convicted of inconsistency; 
and being pronounced to be altogether in the wrong, he immed- 
iately threw up his appointment. The personal question was 
one of merely temporary interest, but it deserves notice here as 
showing that the Governor-General was not duly informed of the 
sjiirit of the ‘Native Army by the subordinate whose duty it was 
to discover and report it with no uncertain sound. Nor, indeed, 
is there reason for supposing that the fractious humour and lax 
discipline of the sepoys were brought to his notice by apyone^ 
else. • 

Years passed, and the attention of the Government waft 
otherwise engaged. The new Commander ift-Chief was Sir 
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William Gomm, an accomplished man, who had been Governor i 
oC^the Mauritius, and under his mild sway there was no further 
friction. Much was done for the conciliation of the sepoys * 
with more or less of wisdom. That the alarm created by past 
occurrences had not wholly died away, is shown by the efforts 
made by the Governor^General to call the attention of the. 
authorities in London to the weakness of the European portion 
jpf the Indian army. In 1854, the Crimean war broke out in 
teurope, and Dalhousie lost no time in entering his protest 
against the propriety of withdrawing British troops from India. 
In spile of his remonstrances, two regiments were ordered to 
embark for Europe before the end of that year, and the ratio of 
one" or two which has been since considered proper, had sunk 
till there were at least five sepoys to every British soldier^ 

On the eve of laying down his powers, Dalhousie transmitted 
to the Court of Directors a series of Minutes on tlTis subject j 
they were entirely neglected, and the neglect was before long 
to be expiated by tlie abolition of that distinguished but effete 
body. The retiring Governor-General pointed out the loss of 
military reputation that the Empire had incurred by the Cri- 
mean war; the failure to make the Indian armies keep 
[)ace with the great increase of territory; the possibility of 
trouble from external enemies : and lie proposed remedies 
which ought at least to have been considered. It lias been 
asserted that these proposals had not even been noticed at the 
India House until they wore called foi in the House of Com- 
mons after the Mutiny. Whether or no they would have 
completely prevented that disaster, whether or no fliat disaster 

• 

* The figures given by Mr. Holmes, citing the authority of the Duke of 
^rgylLare— -Native Irooiis, 232,224 ; Europeans, 45,522. But the roll of 
sepoys did not include the large local levies, such a« the Contingents of 
i;gndhia, the Nizam, etc., and the Punjab force mentioned in the text, ft: 
has been affirmed that, in Bengal, there was but one British soldier to 
twenty-one native seixiys. [“ Indian Mutiny,’* p. 62]. 
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a disguised blessing,” are irrelevaijt questions in compar- 
, fteon with the slur that the whole case throws on ^Jie failure to 
take them into consideration. • • # 


Dalhousie’s proposed reformswoiild have, at least, restored the 
. proper proportion of British troops in the dominions of the 
Indian Government. There does not, it is true, seem to be 
' any indication that* Dalhousie or any one else perceived the 
true sources of the coming peril, or that he took any notice ofj 
the great likelihood of the contingents of the Native States 
feeling and* displaying sympathy with ^e discontents an^ 
aspirations of the Company’s sepoys, often men of their own 
kindred. He did not advert to the great extent of the Native 
element in the Indian artillery, always the strong point with 
the Indian soldiers; neither did he notice the faulty arrangement 
by wWch the regiments of the Bengal regular army had been 
rendered homogeneous in composition. With a large nucleus of 
Audh men, irritated by the annexation of their country, each 
corps had a few Sikhs and Pathans, not in sufficient numbers 
to hold their own, and a spirit of professional brotherhood had so 
far overcome dissidences of creed, and of nationality or class, that 
what was felt by each one of such corps, was sure to be com- 
municated to all the others, like the shock of earthquake 
passing through kindred strata.'^ 

If Dalhousie’s jjreventive measures were thus, for various 
reasons, ineffectual to reform the army, it cannot be fairly 
claimed that the rest of his military administration was com- 
pletely wise or beneficial. Among the evils that affected the 
Native trogps, some were within his power of correction, and 
some actually of his own causing. The Eufbpean officers 


• A remarkable confirmation of this view was soon to be afforded. The 
regiments which proved the most completely indifferent or hostile to the 
mutinous movement in the IJcngal army were each throughout of one class ; 
the 66th (Gurkhas) and the 3i.st (all high-caste Brahmins) who bit the cart- 
ridges and used them freely against the mutineers. ^ 
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were characterised b)^a distinguished soldier as **the refuse/*', 
on the grou^fd that all who could possibly get away from 
ntental ^uty were away in stafltemploy, while their less fortunate: 
comrades were without interest in their work, and regarded it. 
as penal.* The Native officers, mostly old men who had risen 
by long service, were charged with almost all the duties of 
discipline, aided by European sergeants. 'I'he men had reason 
to be dissatisfied with a number of reductions and petty 
Iferievances, while their heads were turned by flattery and relaxed 
Ipiscipline. The pjwers of Commandants and Courts-martial 
were sapped by the facility of appeals to Headquarters ; and the 
pension rules had become so strict that a soldier could not re- 
tire until he was quite worn out, and unable to enjoy his 
retirement. 

None of these things was in itself a sufficient cause «ftf the 
Mutiny, and of the partial popular revolts which followed. 
The 31st and 66th, who remained faithful, had the same 
griqyances, most of which were shared by the Bombay army, 
which proved mainly loyal, and the “ Coast” or Madras army, 
in which there was no disaffection at all. Nevoitheless, it 
must be confessed, that w'hen, on the 29th of February, 1856, 
Lord Dalhousie retired from the post that he had so long and 
honourably filled, he left British India in a somewhat volcanic 
condition. 

He was advanced to the dignity of a Marquess for his ser- 
vices, and lived, a hopelessly broken man, about four years 
longer, dying after the catastrophe of Fifty-seven and unable to 
defend himself against charges arising out of that fvent which 
were not all very just, and — many of them at least — wholly 
ungenerous. 

* To be sent back to regimental duty was an ordinary jiunishment for 
short-comings and offences on the pait of officers holding administrative 
l>osts. Under the present system, on the contrary, employment with a 
ifative regiment is itself a staff- api)ointmcnl, requiring positive proofs of 
capacity. ^ 
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[See works cited under previous sections ; also Histor)^ of 
the Indian Mutiny,** by T. R. E. Holmes, 4th edij'on, London, 
1891 : this work is based on Jaborious research, mSst odte- 
fullyand impartially utilised. The epithetof “refuse*’ was appjied 
to the officers of the Bengal Army by Lord Melville who as 
'General Dundas, had served with them at the siege of Multan, 
and the battle of Lord Dalhousie’sgpapers are with- 

held from publication under a special clause in his will, andj 
will not be available to the historian till the year 1910, when 
their interesP (it may be feared) will have j-own somewlxat col 4 J 
In the meantime, much has been done for the vindication of 
his policy. See “ India, etc.,’* by the Duke of Argyll, Lopdon, ’ 
1865 ; “ A Vindication, etc.,” by Sir C. Jackson, same 
Sir W. W. Hunter’s able monograph, already cited, contains 
original matter, and has Had the advantage of aid from 
Dalhousie’s family and friends.] 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE FALL OF THE COMPANY. 

ection i : The Revolt of Fifty-seven — Section 2 : The restoration of 
order — Section 3 : The first Viceroyalty. 

SECTION 1. — When Lord Dalhousie's health broke down under 
work and weariness, the Ministry of the Queen named as his 
successor the son of the famous Statesman who had bect^ simi- 
larly designated nearly thirty years before. Lord Canning had 
inherited his peerage from his mother, had served under various 
Governments, and had declined an offer of the Private Secre- 
taryship to the Governor-General when Ellenborough went out 
in 1842. The Directors accepted the ministerial nomination; 
and on August ist, 1855, Canning attended the customary bail' 
quet where he made a speech in which he showed forecast, and a 
dignified sense of the seriousness of his position. " We must 
not forget,” he said, “ that India was a country in which any- 
thing might happen, however quiet things might seem.” There 
were still discontented races there, and the temper of 
subsidiary States might render it impossible to forbearance 
itself to command peace. If, in spite of all effprts a blow 
should have W> be struck, why it should be so struck that ** the 
struggle would be short, and the issue not doubtful.” He 
went to the country by the Overland Route, which was now 
regulirly established ; and he landed in the end of February 
^856. A man of calm and reflective character, he seemed, 
with massive marble manners, and the novelty of the con- 
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V eviden made his initiation slow, $0|that he was 

, ^fot a time dependent on thejexperts about him foi alibis 
jtfiidbrmation. 

; ■ It was not long before he was called to act with decis- 
\ ^ matter which had often been uncertain and 

t ^ difficult for his jjredecessors ; the pcrpetuaj trouble arising 
. out of the vague relations with Persia was the cause ,of/ 
Canning’s first anxiety. It may be remembered that Herdt^ 
the frontier-city of Afghanistan had beei^held by the Saduzaf 
chiefs, while the Barukzais had obtained a fairly secure suprem- 
acy at Kabul; but in 1852 the Shah had begun an expedition 
. for renewal of the endeavour to include Herat within Pe^ian 
limits, and from that enterprise he had only desisted on the 
earnest remonstrance of British envoy stationed at his 
Court. 1 hen came the Crimean War, in which the politicians 
of Western Asia savr the power of three nations engaged 
against Russia, apparently without success ; and they drew 
their own conclusions. With characteristic inefficiency, how- 
ever, the Persian Government did not move at once ; but at 
the end of 1855, l^be British Envoy was driven to leave 
Tehran bjr studied contumely, and in the following year 
Hcrdt became a Persian city. Lord Palmerston urging im- 
mediate action, the Governor-General somewhat reluctantly 
Sent a squadron of the Indian navy with a small division 
of troops— mostly Native— to lay siege to the fortified places 
on the northern shore of the Persian Gulf. The question 
of Kabul simultaneously presented itself, and resource was ^ 
again had t8 the energy and skill of Edwardes*at Peshawar. 
l‘he treaty which he had made on behalf of Lord Dalhousie in ^ 
185s, was now renewed; the Dost became a friend indeed, and 
admitted three British officers to reside at Kandahar peiTding 
the duration of the»war. Of this negotiation there was, indee^ 
ho direct result in the way intended, but in other respects te 
proved most important ; the officers deputed were in every way 
VOL II. * « 
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wise and abld, and the Amir rigidly restrained his tribesmen ^ 
from interference on the border all through tlie severe trials , 
that were soon to come. 

The Persian war proved an easy matter : Outram and Have- 
lock distinguished themselves as leaders, no less than, during 
f many previous affairs, they had done in subordinate positions. 
\Tlushire was taken; a Persian army was put to flight at 
iLhushdb on the Sliiraz road; and the sea-forces gallantly 
Silenced and stormed some strong works at Muhdmra at the 
mouth of the Euphrates. On April ist the last shot was fired, 
and shortly after the news of the peace of Paris came out, rati- 
ficat’ons of which were exchanged at Baghdad on May 2nd, 
The Shah agreed to recognise the independence of Herat, to 
abstain from interference in Afghanistan, and to receivesiback 
the British Envoy with all honour. 

The troops at once embarked for India, where "their pres- 
ence, and still more the presence of their leaders, had become 
urgently desired. The march of events, and still more the 
effervescence of opinions and emotions, were rapidly precipi- 
tating a critical movement in the greater part of that country. 
The Madras Presidency, indeed, under the mild wisdom of 
Lord Harris, presented no cause for anxiety; but Lord 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, was recalling his 
Europeans from Persia,* while Cantiing was receiving in 
Calcutta almost daily proofs of the rapid approach of an 
immeasurable tempest. 

It has already been suggested that the pouring, of new wine 
into old bottles had been of late too rapid. The two main 
classes of the Natives were by no means in an uncivilised con- 
dition. But their civilisation was that of the earlier stage of 
human development. The ideas and practices of Christendom 
(Were thus unpopular because unintelligible. Things that, 
appeared matters of course to a British nobleman, the 

* Harris was grandson of the conqueror of Tipu ; and Elphinstono < 
c nephew of the great Mountsluort who had once held the same po£it. . 
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?f of European evolution, seemed to thd" n:tillioas of - 

%; /Hindus and Muslims as monstrously unreasonable^as t^e 
did to Josephus or to Lucian.* The law regarding 
'K/ the marriage of Hindu widows, which, prepared in the last 
i{y;^drainiBtration, was .now enacted, is a case in point. 

’ v Am,Ong other things of a like tendency, was a •Bill introduced 
' into the legislature for curtailing polygamy amongst certain ' 
classes of Brahmins. Then came a decree that, in future, all I 
Native recruits should undertake “generaUpervice," />., should® 

. declare their willingness to embark for over-sea campaigns, as 
the six volunteer ” corps did already; to the Audh sepoys, 

- already fretting at the annexation, this was a fresh annoyance, 
either interfering with an ancient privilege, or else throwing 
open^e ranks to humbler* and less scrupulous classes, who 
might be less afraid of the black water. 

To all these causes of alarm in the Native mind but little 
attention was paid by men in authority. A number of Hindus, 
especially at Calcutta, the Babus, a section of Hindu society 
nearest and most familiar to the governing Europeans, were in 
apparent sympathy with the reforming movement. But this 
fact, while helping to hide the danger, also did something to’ 
intensify it. The Hindus of the old school were alarmed and 
disgusted to see their young men attending debating societies, 
or drinking beer, and eating beef, in European houses ; while 
the followers of the Prophet, even if less directly concerned, 
felt like a man whose neighbour’s party-wall is burning. 

Many causes combined, indeed, to constitute a special feel- 
ing among the Muslims of India. One of the most distinguished 
of |hat community, the wise and benevolent man who then and 
even since, has displayed his loyalty in so many ways,t 

; > S. Paul (I. Cor. i.,*23). As already hinted, it was not in the direct # 

‘ -propagation of religious opinion that the Governnient erred, but in well* 
yineant attacks upon practice. • 

.t % JSayid Ahmad, K.C.S.I., founder of the Aligarh College, (v. '** life, 
by Colonel Graham. Edinburgh, 1885.) - » 

A -t. 
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indeed, Liiaii|taincd that Indian Muslims are neither rcquineiia 
n 6 r eve*n allowed, by the sacrqji law of Islam, to rebel against 
the British. But when the Indian Muslims saw the King Inf 
Audh deposed, the King of Delhi threatened, the Hindus 
alarmed with fear of proselytism, high employment closed 
against them, freehold grants lesumed, great houses going to 
ruin, and none prosperous but usurers, they did not always 
[.stop to take counsel of the sages. And a general state of 
Idiscontent and distj^ist thus arose, with animosities that were 
both social and political, fortuitous combination of so many 
causes rendering the condition of the Bengal army at once 
dangerous and weak. 

All such elements of discontent combined at the moment 
when the sepoys ol the Bengal army had attained thjj* exact 
stage which prepared it to be an instrument of revolt. Bre- 
torianism is an evil, and insubordination common *10 all ranks 
and classes of the civil i)0])ulation is an evil. While each of 
these may be dealt with in detail, or one played off against the 
other, the ruling power is safe ; but in the case where the two 
combine, an exjilosion is bound to follow. I'hus we see that 
the chemi.stry of Destiny was preparing the new India with 
effervescence and tumult ; and we find how great was the error 
of those who regarded the revolt as due to any one single class 
or cause whether politiciil or purely mililaiy. The wrath of the 
Nana who was refused the pension v>f his adoptive father, the ex- 
Peshwa ; the fears of the royal family of Delhi, threatened with 
degradation to private rank; these were but factors. But, 
when to these were added the superficial observation of such 
men as Azimulla Khan — the Nana’s emissary — and the disap- 
pointment of the Lucknow Queen mother, who went to 
England to urge a vain protest against the annexation of 
„Audh, we can the better understand the* political situation* 
Azimulla and the Bcgam, in correspondence and sympathy 
with the Muglial at Delhi, were also in communication with 



^all of the coi^pAHK \l: a6t , 

I^eshwa, representing the fonmer Vicegerent of the 
® Andifere was the genesis of a germ wtich ^ted ^ 

j nidtis of disorder furnished fey the condition of the arixiy. 
f " , ^Reference has been made in previous pages to occasional 
‘i.' instances of ill-temper among sepoy-regiments, by no means 
' , ^nfined to the army of anyone Presidency, or caused by any 
* one form of discontent. Now, for the first* time, religious 
temper, spiritual anxieties, alarm on account of temporal 
interests, Pretorian pride, political disaffection, had combinec^ 
to form a mine of explosive matter Irliich only awaitedP 
ignition. The spark was communicated by a Muhamadan in- 
trigue. 

The vegetarian scrupulosity of the Hindu sepoy -was 
alarnied by a rumour that the ammunition for the rifles in 
course* of issue was greased with cow’s fat. The Levitical 
pedantry of the Muslims was equally excited by the informa- 
tion that the fat used was that of swine. Whichever were the 
fact, it was made plain to .sepoy-intelligence that by biting such 
polluted cartridges a man must, as a matter of course, in- 
stantly become a Christian. An able and active religious 
teacher (afterwards known as the “ Maulvi ”) itinerated from 
Audh to Calcutta, i)reacliing and kcei)ing men in agitation 
by sending mysterious cakes about through ignorant village 
watchmen. 

The alarm about the cartridges arose in Bengal in January, 
1857. Two regiments liad mutinied in that Province by 
March. Before the end of that month symptoms of insubor- « 
dination appeared at Ambala, where incendiary fires became 
^matters of almost nightly occurrence during April; and about - 
the same time, on the gate of the Cathedral Mosque of Delhi ^ 
was found a proclamation announcing that a Persian arnjy was 

♦ The writer saw fhe letters taken at Bithur. One was a draft froi^ 
Aiimulla to a prominent European politician, dated at the outbreak of the 
...^^^ersiaijn war, and showing extensive hopes and speculative combinaflpns. 
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on its way to India, rand calling on all faithfurfollowc^rs of 
Islam to stated prei>ared to join the friendly invaders. On tho 
4tV May, the sentences on thef Bengal mutineers were, after de-« 
plorable delay, made public ; a few days later an attempt was 
made to enforce discipline at Meerut, one of the great canton-* 
ments of the North-IVY\st Provinces, where two corps of sepoys 
and one of Native cavalry were watched by a force of 
Europeans of all arms, and almost greater strength. Some 
men of the 3rd Cavalry there, being ordered to use the cart- 
bridges without touclflng them with lips or teeth, refused, and 
were in due course imprisoned by sentence of court-martial. 
On the evening of the next day — Sunday, May loth — when the 
British soldiers were getting ready for church, the comrades of 
the prisoners broke into the jail and set them free. In the en- 
suing darkness and confusion the mutineers got away to^'Dolhi, 
and the criminal classes of the town and vicinity packed and 
burned the officers^ bungalows at Meerut. Next morning the 
troops in garrison at 1 )elhi joined the mutineers from Meerut in 
a Saturnalian feast of blood and rapine. "J'hc revolt of the 
Bengal Army had begun. Henceforth the homogeneous struc- 
ture of the corps made it easy for them to be wrought on by the 
rebellious committees and agitators, for whatever excited one 
battalion was certain to have the like elfect on all that were 
similarly constituted. Lavish terms were generally offered in 
the name of the King of Delhi : every regiment that murdered 
Its officers marched to the Mughal caiiitd, under Native 
officers wearing the titles and uniforms of the slain ; and the 
conspirators Iiopcd— or tried to hope — that the rule of the 
Frank woulcf disappear from Upper India, if not from the^ 
whole peninsula. 

They sent a manifesto into the Punjab, reproaching the 
Sikhs for having hitherto failed to unite ^ith the movement 
fthat was to reform their common grievances. They spoke, of 
course, of rejigion endangered, but they added the more 
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langible charges of exacted land-rev|^iiue, and public careers 
closed to native learning ; and they dwelt upon^tbe erection of 
toll-bars upon the public roajjs as if it were an act hi oppres- 
sion equal to the alleged attacks upon the popular belief. 
Such a statement may seem to bear on its face the evidence of 
insincerity, but it ia plain that it found ready acceptance in 
public credulity— at least among the soljjiery. An officer 
going his rounds one rainy night came upon the wall of a shed 
where his guard were sheltering, and heard the end of a con- 
versation \o a very similar effect.* ^ ^ 

Many special books have given details of those tragic times. 
Cawnporc was occupied by mutineers in the interests *of the 
Nana who, on June 25, offered a free passage to Allahabad 
to every one of the white people who had not been connected 
wT^Ji the acts of Lord Dalhousie.t On the morning of the 
27th they were conducted to the river as if to be embarked; 
and some did, in fact, reach the boats, '^'hen the Ndna and 
his men opened fire on them ; and were enabled to kill aU but 
150 women and children, who were made prisoners, and four 
strong men, who swam down the river and escaped. On the 
3olh the Ndna was proclaimed Pesliwa; the male prisoners 
were shot, and a llelshazzar feast set in that lasted a week. 
When the rebel chief hcaid that the avenger was at hand he 
caused the unhappy prisoners to be slaughtered in cold blood. 

Meanwhile, Henry Lawrence — the tender and true hero 
whom men of hanlcr fibre had sent from his old place of 
work and honour — had been “ trying to do his duty ** as Chief 
Commissioner in Audh, When even he failed to keep tllfe 

• 

* “ The Franks, ’ soiil one of the men, “ have ruined respectable lajjjJ- 
holders, and gi\en their estate^ to shopkeepers; there is no prestige 
(/X'M/) aljout them ; they will neither make an k^m|)eror ihemsclves, nor 
allow anyone els^^to be Kinpcror ; and now they are trying to destroy our 
Faith.’*— (“ Etawa Report.*^ ^ 

f r.^., In the conhscalion of his pension, ' 
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misguided sepoys any longer faithful, he went into tiie oJd 
“ Residency/Ha group of dwellings clustered round a huge- 
cental palace, and enclosed im a masonry wall. The whole 
Province rose in arms ; the place was invested by myriads of 
rebels with heavy guns, and defended by 600 British soldiers, 
89 gunners, 100 officers, the survivors of many mutinies, 
153 Civilians, and 765 faithful sepoys. The siege began on 
the ist July ; on the and the illustrious Lawrence was killed 
by a shell, and his civil authority devolved on Ma;ior Banks; 
wlile Colonel Inglis, /)f the 32nd Foot, became Commander 
of the garrison. Several causes conspired to make the revolt 
of Audh universal throughout the province. The annexation 
— anil% still more, the circumstances and manner of the 
annexation — had offended high and low. The great land- 
holders were injured, in their property, in their piivileges,*tind 
their pride. Over 50,000 of the flower of the yeonv^nry had 
been discharged from the army without compensation. 1'he 
removal of the Court from I^ucknow had been a blow to local 
trade. And now all these interests were angrily .surging round 
the frail breastworks of the Residency grounds. 

As already stated, the policy of Dalhousie had led to the 
advancement of the British garn.sons to the north-western ex- 
tremities of the Empire ; and the negligence of llie ('ourt of 
Directors had left the Calcutta Covernmont without the means 
of filling the gaps : consequently troubles occurred at Dinapore 
and Benares, while there was great delay in relieving Allahabad. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces was shut 
^up in the fort at Agra with a newly-raised regiment of Company’s 
Europeans, andvi handiul of Volunteers. Before Delhi a few 
/hoiisand men were collected, just enoiigli to watch th#* northern 
angle of the vast enceinte, and guard their own encampment 
against kttack. The Punjab alone, a Province which had been 
a spene of so much tumult not ten years before, was held by a 
British army duly^ proportioned to the numbers of the se{>oys, 



>^ ^pported by local levies of whose ^delity^ howevefi ^^e , 
liraiSj as yet, no certain proof. In the first weel^of June the 
I' ^^perated Rdni of Jhansi had raised the country tothe ij^e 
: of tlie mutinous troops quartered there, and had betrayed and 
: massacred the small party of Europeans. The Gwalior contin- 
' gent, mutinying on June 14th, advanced on Agra, which became 
' insulated in the universal tide of war. • 

Colonel Neill meanwhile had entered the fort of Allahabad ; 
and Oh the i8th prepared to advance on Cawnpore wkWiiprce 
of about 500 men, chiefly of his own reg%jent, the ist Madrai^ 
(Company's) Europeans ; but on the 30th Havelock — whose 
name has already appeared frequently on these pages — arrived 
at Allahabad, and look up the preparations.* ^ 

T];ie clouds now began to lift, and a little light broke on the 
gloons of the time. Sagar \Vas saved by the loyalty of a corps ' 
of high-caste sepoys, the 31st Bengal Infantry; and an out- 
break at Nagpore was quelled by the loyalty of the Madras 
troops and the decision of Mr. R. S. Ellis. Haidarabad in the 
the Deccan was kept from open rebellion by the steady 
loyalty of the Nizam's great Minister, Saldr Jung. The relief 
of Wheeler at Cawnpore proved impossible ; but Havelock, 
constantly re-inforced by driblets of Europeans from the east- 
ward, drove the Nana before him, occupied the place of blood 
(17th July), and began his arrangements for relieving the Luck- 
now Residency forty miles on the other side of the Ganges. 

Meanwhile the Punjab remained faithful. The brave Sikhs, 
beaten in two hard campaigns, and ruled, since then, by firm ^ 
and just ofiicers, were in no mood to join with Hindustani • 
traitors. Disarming • the sepoy garrisons, and» scouring the 
country wit^ flying coltiiiins, John Lawrence made his Province’*^ 

a place of arms, whence to despatch reinforcements to the 

• 

* For some of Hmvx*locks past reconl, see the First Burma War, the 
advance from the Indus in 1839, and the defence of Jaldlabacl in the Fir^t 
Afghin War. ^ 
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leaguer of Delhi. In Jthe Bombay Presidency Elphinstonc Altd 
Frere show^ equal energy and devotion ; as did also Hatiis 
a^Madt'as. ^ 

^he supreme value of the Punjab was now to appear. All 
the strength of the mutiny was concentrated at Delhi, where ' 
successive arrivals had brought the garrison up to a strength 
of 50,000 goo^ troops, with 114 heavy guns (besides field* 
artillery) and a large arsenal, behind walls 24-ft. high, brought 
up to modem requirements by modern science. But when 
Ijthe mutineers ther(j^ heard that Lawrence was Ending down 
reserves and a siege-train their hearts failed, and they began 
to leave in such numbers that it was rumoured that no more 
than 20,000 men of all arms remained in the doomed city. On 
the*^8th September the tracing of three batteries began upon the 
northern glacis ; and before dawn of the 14th the Kashig^ir gate 
was blown in, and the great ])rcach carried by storm. For Six 
days the small force of the besiegers worked their way through 
muiderous street-fighting, in the course of wrhich the illustiious 
John Nicholson got his death-wound On the 20th the palace 
was stormed, but the King and his family had fled. They w’crc, 
eventually, followed up and captured by Major Plodson. 

This feat — one of the greatest in all niilitaiy history — was 
performed by a body of 3,000 British soldiers with a few 
Native allies ; fighting under every possible disadvantage, of 
numbers as well as climate. '1 he entire loss during the four 
months, since the leaguer began, amounted to 2,151 Jiuro- 
])cans, with 1,686 Natives. About the same time another 
almost equal exploit took place at Lucknow, whither Havelock 
had advanced on being reinforced by Outrain, who— though 
entitled to command — voluiitanly put. himself under his dis- 
tinguished junior. Here, too, the most audacious street-fight* 
ing fyas requisite; by September 30th the small force had 
made its wMy to the Residency, where (iiey added to the 
strength of the defenders, if they did not altogether raise the 
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Banks was dead, and so wer^ half his followers ; but 
' the survivors had never lost hope or heart ; ^nd the event 
wight now be awaited, with trust, if not with patiencA / 
[Kaye and Malleson^s “History of Mutiny” (cabinet edi- 
‘ tion), 6 vols,, iStSQ; T. R. E. Holmes’s “History of Mutiny” 
(4th edition), 189T ; Sir H. Cunningham’s “ Canning,” (Rulers 
of India, 1891.)^ . ’ 

Section 2. — Thus, in less than half-a-year, had the stress 
of the great revolt been stemmed, by the courage and ability 
of a few good officers, without the help^of troops from hoiye. 
The complete suppression of disorder — amounting almost' to 
the conquest of Hindustan — was a matter of considerably 
greater cost, both in men and time. 

^arly in October fresh troops arrived trom the* Cape, and 
witWn the next fortnight more followed from England. The 
new Commander-in-chief was that Colin Campbell, whom we 
saw commanding the left division at Chiliauwdla and Gujarat; 
a cautious, experienced old soldier, who had risen slowly by 
his own merits and without help from family connections. On 
October 27th he set out from Calcutta, a veteran of just half-a- 
century’s service, determined to spare no effort to effect a real 
felief of Lucknow, and bring away the non-combataiits. The 
situation appeared to the veteran in a more sombre light than 
what was throwm on it by less experienced and less cautious 
peot>lc. I'hc Nana had been joined by the Dinapore muti- 
neers; and was expecting the arrival of the Gwulior contingent; 
elements that presented themselves, to CampbeH’s mind, as 
most hopefully provided against by leaving a detachment at 
Cawnpore while he pushed forward with the bulk of his force 
to Lucknpw’.* In taking that view Campbell had to disregawl 
the advice of those - including the chivalrous Outram himself 

* This (letachr»ent c<.)nsisted, at first, i>f only 1,000 men, but received 
reinforcements during llic course of a few days. It was commandeiil by 
General Windham an officer who had distinguished jjimself in the Crimea, 
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— who would have had him destroy the rebels at Cawnpdi^ 
fore proceeding further. The result was somewhat disastroti^^! 

The defenders of Lucknow had extended their works since^ 
Outram assumed the command, and had established an out- \ 
post in a walled garden, about two miles from the city, on the 
Cawnpore road. They held their own, countermining the 
enemy and often tallying out to spike his gurs — but they had 
few comforts, and even necessaries were failing ; the need for 
their relief was becoming a matter of days and hours. 

October 30th Q^neral Hope Grant crossed the Ganges 
with the 9th lancers and some Punjab Cavalry with which he 
took post and awaited Sir Colin at the village of Banthar near 
Unao« The infantry and guns followed ten days later, and 
the whole force— about 3,400 strong — marched to Alainbagh,on 
November 1 2th. On the iCth they advanced on another wslled 
garden, east of the Residency, called Sikandrabagh, which 
they carried by storm, putting to the sword the entire force 
of 2,000 sepoys by whom it was guarded. Supported by the 
sailors of the Shannon,” under Captain Peel, they then cap- 
tured another strong post, the Najaf,* where they bivouacked 
for the night ; and next morning, after six hours' more fighting, 
they cleared the way to the Residency, and woie met by Outrar^ 
and Havelock. Contrary to the wish of those leaders, Sir 
Colin insisted on the evacuation of the place, so long and so 
heroically guarded. The non-combatants and sick were 
removed during the next few days, and by the 23rd all were 
^afe in the park of Dil Kusha. Leaving Outram in command 
*at Alambagh, Campbell set out for Cawnpore with about 3,000 
men and the rescued women and children— all that were left] 
€>11 the 24th, however — before they started— a loss /lad fallen 

on the party, which was felt not only there, but wherever the 

*■ 

* In the jargon of the day, Shah Najeef ; ” the triup word Ijeing Najaj 
Asiraf, which was the fitle of the mausoleum of Ghaasi-ud-din, the first 
“King.' ^ 
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Ertglish tongue was heard ; the war-wof n Havelock sank under 
the burdens he had borne so long.* ^ 

Otherwise, all had prospefed. But a scene of disaster 
awaited Campljell at Cawnporc, on the 27tli. Windham had 
been attacked by some 15,000 men and driven into the 
intrenchments : Cawn|)<)rc was once more in the hands of the 
sepoys. Nolhinj^could be done until the helpless people whom 
Campbell had with so much difficulty saved could be started 
on their way to Allahabad. This being accomplished, Camp- 
bell turned ujion the foe. 1 ^'ioni the 6m to the 8th Decemlfcr 
he Continued to punish the Gwalior contingent, whom he chased 
out of the 1 )uab. On the first day of the new year he fought 
them again ; on January 6th he was joined by Walpote and 
Seftton, and - under jiositive orders from the Governor-General 
— acldressed himself to the con([uest of the rebels in Audh. 
In this campaign the Nepalese co-operated from the north, 
while Outrain ke]>l the British flag afloat in the Alambagh 
with about 4,000 men, though thieatened and attacked by foes 
who have l>een reckoned at 120,000. 

Feeling the necessity of a decisive success, Canning urged 
the Commandcr-in Chief to advance upon Lucknow with all 
jiussiblc strength ; and on February 28th one of the most 
formidalile Biitish forces ever seen in India was assembled at 
Hope Giant’s former station of Bunthar: it comprised seven- 
teen battalions, twenty-eight squadrons, and thirty-four pieces 
of battery ordnance. Brigadier-Cieneral R. Napier — afterwards 
Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala — was £ngineer-iP) 
Chief, besides the Nepalese — 9,000 strong — General Franks^ 
presently came up from the eastward with fiis Division and 
swelled tlte force. ^ 

• Public mourning was made for him, both in England aJid in the 
Vniled Stales, flis son, the picscnl Sir 11. U. Havelock-AUati, wa& 
with him to the last. Havelocks Ixxly was interred in the AlamSag^ 4 
enclosure. • 
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In the me^time a more venturous leader than 
was .operating iVom the South to, *‘give a hand” to the Atmy| 
of the Ganges. Sir Hugh Rose had won his honours 
European diplomacy; he was now to show — as so many 
Indian ** politicals ” had already done — that the use of the* 
brain need not alT^t the action of the heart ^and hand* The 
country between the Narbada River and the Vindhya range 
was, for the time, as full of dangerous — if partly latent-— 
hc^tility as it had b^n in iSiS ; and Rose, wh^n his two 
brigades were at len^h ready to march from Bombay, 
serious work before him. He duly arrived at Indore — the 
capital of Holkar, whom the energetic Durand had kept fairly 
loyal— and thence, without waiting for General Whitlock who 
was bringing up a third brigade from Madras, Rose set 014, for 
Sagar on the i6th of January. Having relieved the Europeans 
there, he set his face resolutely towards the taking of Jhknsi, 
where the brave but treacherous Rani was in command of 
10,000 mercenaries and 1,500 mutinous sepoys, and in daily 
expectation of reinforcement fiom Tantia Topi, with the 
remains of the Gw^alior contingent whom Campbell liad 
expelled from the Duiib. In despite of discouraging advice 
from the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor-General, Rose 
began the siege of this strong and important place on, 
March 21st. Day and night his artillery battered the defence, 
answered, shot for shot, by the guns behind the walls. On 
the 31st, Tantia appeared from the North and challenged an 
ftetiom Sir Hugh, however, was quite ready for him : and the 
rebels' best “(general,” the vanquisher of Windtam, was 
(Jjjiven off the field, after a stubborn coatest, with the loss of 
i,5ocxmen, besides his stores, guns, and munitions otall sorts. 
Jhaiisi, ibeing breached, w'as taken by storm on April 3rd . 
and 4th, though the intrepid Rani escaped for the time. 

While Rose was thus asserting the might and majesty of 
discipline in the lands south of the J umna, the Commander* > 
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^^^iefwas proceeding in his careful vfiy towards^tbe .recovery 
Audh. The rebel city had Jbeen much stren|tbenild 
jbe i»^ilhdrew the non-co^ and retired on Cawnpprd in 

„^0vember; and now the side on which he had formerly 
, packed was a really .formidable fortification, with the canal 
vfor a moat. But by sending Outram across the Gumti and 
jenfilading the works ; by making good use of “his heavy guns ; 
and by trusting greatly to the scientific mining work of Napier 
and his engineers ; he gained his point, occupying the suburbs, 
and — finally — the city, with a loss of no more than 772 killea 
“ and wounded in three weeks continued fighting. The ‘last 
attempt at resistance ended on March 21st, and then Outram, 
as Chief Commissioner, published the Governor Genera^srpro- 
clarSi^ion about which th<ae was to be such a stir. As 
originally worded this document confiscated all the great 
estates in Audh ; but on Outram remonstrating a clause was 
added implying that great consideration would be shown to 
all who, even at the eleventh hour, should make submission 
and ask for grace. This edict led to the last public appear- 
ance of the able but impulsive President of the Board of Con- 
trol, whom we once saw^ playing his brief part in India, but 
recalled by the Court of Directors. Lord Ellenborough now 
caused the Secret Committee to address the Indian Govern- 
ment in terms of severe, almost of sarcastic, rebuke. Inspired 
by the imperious Minister, the Court of Directors pointed out 
that it was both impolitic and unjust to destroy the title-deeds 
of a Province, which it was their interest to conciliate, for a 
rebellion wTiich British blundering had done much to cause ; 
and the Government, was bidden to mitigate in practice th^ 
severity of ^ts decree. Now, whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the manner in which the censure of the Ministry was 
conveyed —for tl^ Cabinet was of one mind on the matter— ij 
- cannot be denied that the addition of the clause of Marw 
\ 10th put the Proclamation in a light not perceived at tte 
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time when the Despatdli was penned. Canning and ht$ 
were atjje to cay that if a little patience had been used, with % ; 
little readiness to give him credit for prudence and good 
he might have been spared so public a reproof, and one , 
likely to encourage the rebels. No great harm came of 
matter in the end. Ellenborough resigned his post ; and the 
Talukdars of Audh made their submission— sooner or later— 
receiving back their estates with a greatly amended title. The 
incident, however, served to show how easy it would be for 
English party passi(^'is to disturb the course of Indian ad- 
minstration. 

Meanwhile Sir Colin, preparing for an advance on Rohtik- 
hand, judged that the fall of Jhansi made a demand on him to 
protect his left flank by completing the communication \/ith 
Rose. Accordingly Brigadier (afterwards Sir G. V.) M^well 
was sent to Kalpi with his corps, the Connaught Rangers, and 
a few other troops. On the other side Rose advanced figliting 
his way through vast hostile masses and intense heat.* On 
the 19th May, the combined forces defeated a sortie from 
Kalpi with so much success that iheenemy evacuated the place 
during the night ; and the British troops obtained shelter and 
repose wdiich had become matters of necessity. But not for 
long: on the ist of June, they heard that Tantia and the Rani 
had driven Sindhia out of Gwalior and taken possession of 
that almost impregnable rock. I.ike most of the Native. 
Princes, Sindhia had been loyal to the British alliance, and 
«^there was no question as to the duty of hastening to his aid. 
Rose arrived near Gwalior on June 16th; next day he fought 
his way nearly to the foot of the rock j the Rani of Jhansi fell in 
^ cavalry-charge. On the 19th, another still and fiercer action 
was fought, and Sindhia was received in the British camp. That 
night the fort was mastered by the happy « audacity of tWO' 

* The thermoniiiter ranged from 107'' to i lo® Fahrenheit, scarcely ikll- 
ing tu 100^ at night. Hardly an oflicer or nian was fit for duty; and Rbae.l',. 
was ordered home by the doctors. , . f 
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youiigfi officers, one of whom unhappi^r lost his life in the 
exploit, The Central India campaign was noifat ag en^I 
notbuig remaining but to hunt Mown Tantia Topi and h^ 
him after he had been convicted on a fair trial, of having been 
a leading actor in the Cawnpore massacm. 

Rose’s campaign is one of the finest in history. Practically 
ensured, by the results of that piece of daring and devotion, 
the Commander-in-Chief was enabled to proceed — in his 
slower way--*to the pacification of Rohilkhand and Audh. 
On May 4th, he reached the neighbourlAod of Bareilly wiih^ 
7,500 good troops and nineteen guns. After a smart fight of 
six hours the rebels evacuated the place — which was un- 
fortified — and retired into Audh, where for the present they 
were .not molested. At the beginning of the cool season the 
Chief proceeded into Audh', at the same time calling up a 
converging column from the south-east. The Nana and his 
brother took refuge in the jungles at the toot of the Nepal 
Hills — where they are supposed to have perished by malarial 
fever — and the last body of mutineers surrendered at discretion 
in November, The only formidable non-military revolt in the 
North-West Provinces had already collapsed in April by the 
death of its able leader, the Talukdar Kunwar Sinh.* Of the 
chief advisers of the Nana, in addition to Tantia, one was 
taken and hanged in northern Audh ; the other — Azimulla — 
was never heard of more. 

The revolt had caused a vast amount of suffering, sorrow, 
and expense. But the benefits to which it led were such as 
could hardly*liave been bought at any cheaper rate. By cruel 
but salutary operation it relieved the body politic of disorders 
for which a milder cure* might have been sought in vain. 

In the first place it removed the incubus of the Coiyt of 
Directors ; an insytution which, good work as it had once 

♦ Kunwar Sinh’s property lay in Bihir, and his grievance was with the* 
oathorities of the Lower Provinces. But he ably operat#:! in the Eastern 
portion of the Upper Provinces also. • T . * 

VOL. II. 
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done, was by this tine a sham and an incumbrance. . 1 

Februfi^ry i^h, 1858, Lord Palmerston submitted tb'tlije; 
House of Commons a schlbme for transferring the 
Government of India to the Crown — so far 4s regarded the 
home-administration, lyhich was to be intrusted to a respon: 
sible Minister assisted by a Council. That day week he was 
defeated, on tlie Murder-conspiracy Bril, and next day 
resigned office. The new Cabinet at once took up the lapsed 
thread ; and Mr. Disraeli produced a similar bijji on March 
^^6th. His Bill, bckng thought to contain certain fantastic 
elements, was after a short discussion withdrawn in favour of a 
scheme, proposed by Lord J. Russell, whereby a Committee 
of tke whole House took up the matter by way of Resolutions. , 
On June 7 th a Bill was drafted on the basis of these proceedings, 
which was read a third time on July Sth, and which passed 
the Lords* with trifling amendments, and received the royal 
assent on August 3rd. Some natural sentiment apart, those 
best qualified to judge were of Lord Palmerston’s opinion that 
it was time to abolish an institution which had ceased to 
fulfil its original functions since 1813, and which was, by the 
logic of events, convicted of failure. As was unanswerably 
shown in the course of the debates, the India Bill by which 
Pitt subjected the Directors to Ministerial control was pro- 
voked by the misrule of the Company ; and since that time 
the Government of India had constantly improved. The 
Afghan war was an exception more apparent iJian real ; having 
been only rendered possible by the faults of the system. — 
(Speech of Sir G. C. Lewis.) Indeed, to those who could have 
observed the Conduct of the Court in the matter of Dalhousie’s 
army reform Minutes, the abolition caused by a military mutiny,^^ 
may ^well have seemed an appropriate though lenSeiit 
punishment.* ^ 

‘ ♦ Dalhousie’s Minutes were po successfully pigeon-holed at the India , 
Oflice that two of them were totally and irretrievably lost. 
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; ' The reorgartisation of the Native Army was^ a iquestion 
Whidi had also become insoluble had not the largest md 
^idiost dangerous section committed timely suitide. The over- 
. whelming preponderance of the Hindustani element in the 
forces of Bengal, and—to a less degree — in those of Bombay, 
was now to be rectified ; and the low ratio of European to 
Native soldiers, having been so fearfully accentuated, would 
no more be allowed to occur. 

A third germ of disorder, which Dalhousie had, indeed^ 
perceived though he did not remove it, was the condition of 
affairs at Delhi. The expulsion of the descendant of A^cbar 
from his ancestral palace, the discrowning of a fallen poten- 
tate from whose patent the Company had deriveef its 
only^legitimate title, had— we have seen — been contemplated : 
yet, so long as the King (or “ Emperor ” as he ought, 
strictly spetiking, to be called) gave no serious offence, his 
deposition would have been a scandal exceeding even, in 
Native eyes, the annexation of Audh. This problem also was 
solved by the events of h"ifty>Seven. On January 27th, 1858. 
Bahadur Shah, having been taken prisoner by the enterprising 
Major W. Hoclson, was brought to trial before a Court of 
British officers; Major Dawes, of Afghan renown, being 
President. The old Mughal affected nonchalance but a de- 
fence was made on his behalf, in spite of which, after a long 
and patient hearing, the Court found that he had sympath- 
ised with the rebellion and failed to use his authority to save 
the lives of refugees and captives in his jurisdiction. Sen- 
tenced to b 5 transported, he was sent to Rangoon, where he 
died after a lenient arri^t of nearly five years. 4 

By the erid of the year order was substantially restored.* 

A royal proclamation, revised by the Queen herself and trans- 
lated into twenty «f the Indian tongues, was read in every^ 

♦ The present writer travelled from R'lirki to Allahjbad and back in 
; January, 1859, without meeting an enemy 01 seeing a sign of disorder. 

T « 
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British Indiaadty anh cantonment on November ist, 185^; 
and Canning^ received his appointment as her Majesty*s fir^. 
Viceroy. An amnesty was offered to all but those convicted oif 
actual murder, subject to the exception that those who had 
actively abetted murder or rebellion should be guaranteed 
nothing but their lives. All others were invited to resume 
their avocations of peace without fear of molestation or 
question. It was a great political step, making known to the 
Brinces and peoples of India that their persons and property 
were safe under a strong and clement rule. The sepoys who, 
in the beginning of the war, excused their mutiny by saying 
that the Government would not make an Emperor expressed 
the desire of the Oriental for a concrete representation of 
power. That desire was now gratified. 1 ‘he analogous habit 
of looking to a powerful landloid which was supposed to 
have been shown, in Aiidh especially, was at variance with the 
prevailing Western idea of liie greatest wcllare of the greatest 
number : and lieie too some concession to ]>oj)ular sentiment 
was nude. Visiting Lucknow, Canning promised consideration 
to the Talukddrs ; and the subject has continued to receive 
attention almost ever since ; though it is to be feared that there 
are some law\s of nature that are too strong even for the 
Government of India. Every act of grace to Zemindars in 
Bengal had only produced the effect of making their property 
more valid as security for raising money : w'hcn debts have 
reached a certain limit they must be paid even should payment 
involve foreclosure of old estates ; and thus the reign of the 
frugal trader i^s but too likely to supplant that oT the spend- 
^ thrift landlord nor is it easy to see wjiy Audh should escape 
the general process. What the shock and shamc^of the great 
revoR certainly did was to sweep away some anomalies and 
correct some delusions. To the former some reference has 
\)een made. The high-caste Hindustani army, with its over- 
whelming prettonderance of men and its discoutenteil officers^ 
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wa$ one anomaly ; the “ Great Mogul *tof Delhi was another ; 
the Company in Leadenhall Street was the greatest of 
for the delusions, again the reafier of these pages will not* be 
without information. The propaganda of Western ideas was 
checked; the ‘‘doctrine of lapse ” — as will be presently shown 
—received its quietus. It was impossible to avoid the unmis- 
takable lesson whiffh the terrible year had taugflit. The greatest 
troubles of the Britisli had taken place wherever their presence 
had been gseatest and their influence most direct. Their best 
friends had been found where their intcrfft-ence had been least 
exerted. In Bengal, Bihar, Hindustan ; in the lately annexed 
territories of Aiidh, Jhansi, and Nagpore ; in the Bengal army 
with its imitated European order and organisation, and appear- 
ance of discipline; in all these w^ere trouble and disaster. In 
Haidiftabad, Malwa, Rajputana ; in countries where the Govern- 
ment had abstained from minute interposition ; among chiefs 
in armies more irregularly managed, and Princes w^ho had 
been left the freest hand in their own States ; there was found 
active loyally, or, at least, quiescence. Even in the Punjab, 
nearly half the country was still under Native chieftains ; and 
in the rest of the Province the hand of the British Government 
had been only felt in benefit ami friendly service. 

[In addition to books already cited the reader may be re- 
ferred to “ Fifty-Seven ” (by the present writer) London, 1883 ; 
and Sir O. Burners “Clyde and Strathnairn ” ; a soldierly 
account of the Sepoy war in “ Rulers ” series]. 

Section 3. — Among the items of expense by which the new 
India of the* first Viceroyalty was purchased the actual pecu- 
niary cost is one of the most obvious. The loss of life, the^ 
interruption «f business, the suspension of all friendly feeling 
between the European community and vast sections the 
Native population* all these were, undoubtedly grievious addi- 
tions to the price of regeneration. But after all, the immediate 
question was how to arrest the haemorrhage (if the Treasury. 
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Something like ioo,odb British troops had been poured 
th^ coivptry/ ♦civil officers had been raising levies of Nattvife; 
militia ; in many places the sources of revenue had, for the ^ 
time, been dried up. What with the Mutiny and its supprei-; 
sion, and what with the consequent disorganisation of society 
and of administration, an enormous deficit appeared in finances 
never thought to be very elastic. Measufes must needs be 
promptly taken to check expenditure on one hand, to increase 
supply on the other. The former of these two aequirements 
^as more within the<:ompetence of the Governor General and 
his subordinates than the latter. The issuing of peremptory 
orders for disbanding all the extraordinary levies sufficed to 
curtail the one evil; but the relief — however, needful — could not 
count for much. Briefly stated, the late war had caused a deficit 
of thirty-six millions, only a very little short of a wholc^year’s 
net income ; with all possible economy the expenses of i860 
were estimated to exceed the revenue by many millions. The 
credit of the Government was low ; and new loans were raised 
with difficulty. The customs-duties had to be raised, to the 
detriment of the trade of the country; exports as well as im- 
ports were affected. The proposal to impose a licence-tax 
on trades and professions was received with universal outcry. 

Such were some of the difficulties which the Viceroy had to 
lay before Lord Stanley, the new Secretary of State. The 
reply was to send out, as Extraordinary Councillor, an expert 
London financier, the Right Honourable James Wilson, late 
Secretary to the Treasury and editor of the “ Economist.” In 
* company with Lord Canning, the Finance Ministei*made a tour 
^in the winter of 1859-60; and on his return to Calcutta, Wilson 
laid before the Legislature— soon to be reinforced by some 
distin^ished Native Members— his proposals for new taxation. 
Great opposition arose : even the official qlass was hostile ; 
And Sir Charles Trevelyan — who had succeeded Harris at 
Madras — recorded an able protest which found its way into the 
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public pnuts. This was regarded as an ipdiscretion demanding 
theGovernor^s recall; but the protest had not beenrfSkde^m vain. 
The obnoxious budget was revifed ; two of the proposed ta^es 
withdrawn, and the third — an income tax of four per cent, on in- 
comes above five hundred rupees a year, with a lower rate on 
smaller ones — was recommended as an experiment for five years.* 
To this tax there \fere serious objections ; however excellent, 
in theory, might be the idea of making the prosperous contri- 
bute to the support of the Government to whose protection they 
owed so much, the idea of taxing income^ under five hundred^ 
rupees a year was felt to be preposterous. All but some ten per 
cent, of the heads of Indian families were agriculturists, already 
paying more than half their net rental to the State. Their 
other sources of income could not be accurately ascer- 
tainecf ; and the attempt could not be made without demoralis- 
ing investi^tions. Almost all Native Indian incomes were so 
low that it was to be feared that these dangers and consequent 
unpopularity would bring in but little compensating profit ; 
and the Queen would be shown as inaugurating her reign in 
India by causing a maximum of evil for a minimum of advan- 
tage. The last part of these objections, at least, has been 
made good ; even with the subsequent addition of a licence- 
tax — and one on official salaries —the amount from these assess- 
ments was never much more than two millions (R,x.) in one 
year. Wilson introduced many reforms into the machinery of 
finance administration, t but did not live to see the good of 
his labours. He died in August, i860, and was soon after « 
• 

♦ Mr. Wilson did the autlior the honour to consult him as to this impost; 
the difficulties were pointec^out and the decentralisation of%nance suggested 
as an alternatPre revenue. Some arguments of the* same tendency were 
also orally submitted to Lord Canning : but years were to pass before that 
simple reform could be adopted. * 

t One important reform was substituting scrutiny expenditure to 

the vicious system of post-audit, which had almost entirely failed as a checS: , 
upon extravagance. • , 
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succeeded by Mr. Ssmuel Laing, who passed the Incolrie. 
Tax Aqt. 

"^But before the arrival of thd new Finance Minister an event 
had occurred of such wide and beneficial effect that it deserves 
a special record. In spite of all the embarrassments of the 
Treasury it was Canning’s laudable desire that no time should 
be lost in showing honour and favour to th^princes and nobles 
who had befriended and served the cause of order during the 
past troubles. Among these, in the higher rank, were the Cis- 
Sutlej chiefs, Patialtf, Jhind, Nabha, and Kapurthala; The 
Rajas of Jaipore, Udaipore, and Karaoli; Sindhia.and the 
Nizam above all ; together with their enlightened Ministers. 
On all these grants of territory, honorific titles, and similar 
favours were bestowed ; but what made the best impression of 
all was the issue, to the somewhat less exalted chieftains Vhose 
possessions were of the secondary, or “ dependent ” class, of 
patents acknowledging the right of such chieftains to adopt 
hciis. Thiis the “fatal doctrine of lapse ” was buried out of 
sight ; and a policy of justice was substituted for a policy of 
of annexation. The objection that indulgence to chiefs was 
not justice to their subjects was seen to have been greatly 
overdone ; and whatever truth it might contain was met by 
the more excellent way of holding the chiefs personally re- 
sponsible for the humanity and efficiency of their adminis- 
tration. 

Besides the changes at Madras other official moves marked 
cthe first Viceroyalty. The Punjab became a Lieutenant- 
Governorship in which Lawrence was soon to be sncceeded by 
Sir Robert Montgomery.* Mr. — afterwards Sir Charles — 

* Delhi (city and district) came under the new government ; and the 
former Centre of Empire was at once punished and rendered harmless by 
being made the appendage to an outlying Province. There could not have 
tfeen a more signal proof given to India and to the world that a new 
Empire had been 4)stablished. 
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Wingfield became Chief Commfssone|of Audh in succession 
to Outram : Mr.-- afterwards Sir George — Edmonstone, was 
made Lieutenant-Governor of the North West Provinces ; Sir J. 
'P. Grant assumed charge of the Lower Provinces ; Elphinstone 
retired from Bombay where Sir George Clerk— -once Resident at 
Lahore — ^became Governor. The constitution of the Legisla- 
tive Council also underwent an important change. The Judges, 
whose criticisms had often disturbed the repose of the official 
mind, wer^ excluded ; but an opening for a vital reform was 
made by the admission of distinguished Natives. Other legislative 
chambers were at the same time erected in the minor Presiden- 
cies. It is only fair to add that the old Legislative Council did 
some notable work in the last years of its existence. .Three 
Universities — one for each Presidency-town — had been incor- 
poriRed by law in 1857, during the very storm and stress of the 
revolt. Tjvo years later was passed the famous Act x. of 1859 ; the 
Magna Charta of the millions of argricultunsts who were not 
possessed of proprietary rights, and the indispensable corrective 
of many abuses and oppressions which had grown up since 
Cornwallis introduced his settlement in 1793. Farther steps 
have since been found necessary ; but the direction and 
nature of the policy were clearly laid down at the time under 
our present notice. For tenants-at-will, indeed, little or nothing 
could be done then ; but occupancy-rights could be recognised, 
with fixity of tenure at fair rent-rates ; and the period of limita- 
tion borrowed from civil law was taken as giving to such rights 
the benefit of prescription. ^ 

But, if the Judges of the Supreme Court were to be debarred 
from taking part in the making of laws, their* more legitimate 
field of ijsefulness ^as immensely extendpd by their amalga- 
mation with the principal Courts of the country, the “ Sadder 
Addlat ” as it was called. This measure was one of*the far- 
seeing plans of Warren Hastings, destined, like most of jjjuit 
great man’s ideas, to bear permanent fruit, e^en if not realised 
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in his time. One Hig|i Court was now chartered for each 
Presidency, to*be a Court-of-Record, and still partially mann^ ' 
by l^wye^s sent out from Home ? but with these would now be 
associated a certain number of “Civilian Judges members 
of the civil service who had been District-Judges; while other 
members might be selected from the local Bar. The scheme 
has worked w'ell ;• with a few exceptions tlfb Benches have 
been competent, impartial, and able ; while the printing of 
their decisions, combined with a general controlling action, 
hat tended to give efllfciency and consistency to the working 
of the Courts below. In criminal administration, at least, the 
process has been much forwarded by the enactment of the 
Indian* Penal Code which, drafted by a Committee presided 
over by Macaulay, and finally completed by Sir Barnes Peacock, 
has worked, in various ways — direct and indirect — more gfbod 
to the country than any other measure that could be men- 
tioned. It not only instructs the officials, but educates the 
people ; pieserving them from arbitrary caprice and forming a 
standard of uniform, thought and conduct.* 

Another amalgamation, less generally approved, took place 
in the Army. In July, 1858, a Royal Commission was issued 
to a number of statesmen and soldiers to report upon twelve 
questions of military organisation ; especially in connection 
with the number of European soldiers that ought to be retained 
in India, and on what footing, whether as a separate force, or 
as an integral part of the Imperial Army subject to periodical 
reliefs. The result of their enquiries and deliberations was 
d recommendation that the white garrison of India should be 
fixed at 80,000 nSen of all arms, furnished from the ranks of 
the Imperial Army/ which was, however, at thjK: period 
recruitei^on the “long-service principle.” It was understood 
that this was the system personally preferred by her Majesty, 

* * l!*he code is said to be a text-book of study in the schools of Native 

States : v. Note on lifUian Law at the end of this Volume (App. II.) 
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and the Prince Consort. A Bill to t|iis efTett became law in 
the middle of i860, 

Kt the same time a new N^ive army was raised in l^eAgal, 
one or two sepoy corps which resisted temptation, or being 
out of its reach, continued to serve, though with necessarily 
changed “numbers.” The rest of the rank and file consisted 
— with the exception of a few faithful individuals— of men 
from new social and ethnic strata ; Sikhs, Pathdns, Gurkhas, 
and low-castes, enregimented in different companies if not in 
different corps. The number of Eurd|)ean- officers to eaah 
regiment was reduced to six — with a few probationers— all 
regimental employ being in future regarded as staff-employ 
bestowed, as a reward, upon special proof of fitness. Officers, 
who chose might retire upon special terms ; the remainder 
beini; without any but “ General Duty,” such as was involved 
in the Committees and Courts that might from time to time be 
called for in Cantonments. 

On the whole these measures have stood the test of time. 
There has, it is true, been no great war, since then, in India ; 
and therefore they cannot he positively pronounced a com- 
plete success. For example ; if in a very long and arduous 
action, or campiagn, there were a serious loss of officers, we 
cannot feel quite certain how it would fare with a corps left 
entirely uncommanded : yet in a case where an abnormal 
amount of leading was required, it is to be feared that six 
officers might be soon put out of the way by death or wounds. 
The constant reliefs of time-expired European regimental 
again, may cost more than a local Army would ; and it musr 
be ji bad thing to lose the bulk of your men juat at the moment 
when they have got over their acclimlitisation and becoiffe 
inured to the conditions of Eastern service. On other points 
of militaiy reforpi there could not be the same room for doubt 
The preponderance of Ptirbias^ ( “ Men from the East ” ) was , 
put a stop to ; as was also the hotch-pot of tether classes that 
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used to be blended, ijj like proportion for each regiment 
Each race nov^, formed its own battalion or company, so that, 
a sjiirit ^of competition and rivalry took the place of the 
Pretorianism that had once been such a source of danger* 
The system of class-companies became known as “building 
the regiment in water-tight compartments for it was held that 
by such a system^ contamination — however introduced — would 
not spread beyond the part affected. This, though an undoubted 
advance upon the old hotch-pot way, came ultiiniitely to be 
considered insufficieof. In looking back upon the Great 
Revolt it was perceived that it was not class-companies, but 
class-corps which had, in a few cases, been the means whereby 
the pl/igue was stayed : and the true remedy against future 
combination, of an unlawful and mischievous kind, was sef n 
to be the creation of rivalry, if not actual antagonism, between 
entire regiments ; for under any other rule the sense, of solid- 
arity and common employment might in time undo the work 
of caste, creed, and race. 

Lastly, with the exception of a few mountain-batteries, there 
is now no Native force of artillery ; all guns are intrusted to 
British gunners ; and thus, a great temptation to mutiny has 
been taken away from the Native Army. In the forces of the 
minor Presidencies there was less immediate call for reform ; 
but a similar spirit actuated the changes eventually introduced 
there also ; and on the whole it must be admitted that, in the 
old British manner of “slow and suie,” a most wholesome 
jhange was made in military organisation and management. 

« Turning again to civil affairs wc shall see that tljiC changes 
already mentioned were accompanied by others not less im- 
portant. While the. dbniposition of the legislative inachinery 
had been altered, attention had been also turned to the 
eminenAy faulty constitution of the interior Cabinet of the 
Vigeroy, substantially similar to what had been devised by Pitt 
in 1784. Under^this scheme every proposed measure— great 
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ot small’— had to be brought before ilhe whole Council and 
decided by the vote of the majority. By the Intlian jUouncils 
Act (24, 25, Viet. c. 67) the more complete division of labour 
was introduced which —leaving the joint responsibility of the 
whole Council intact — makes each member answerable, in 
the first instance, for the current work of some one department 
more especially iR his charge, subject tq the* approval of the 
Viceroy, who thus fulfils the ideal of a British King before the 
lime of George 1 . The special Department of Finance and 
Account was at the same time completely reorganised ; Itht 
the first Finance-Minister of India died before his great task 
had been accomplished. 

We have already seen that Mr. Laing revised and ancfended 
hiff ^jredecessor^s budget.* The necessity was great The 
military charges still touched eighteen and a quarter millions ; 
tlie cash balance was dangerously low. Twenty millions were 
urgently needed for railway extension ; the interest of the new 
loans had increased the annual expenditure by two millions ; 
the new taxes w^erc only yielding a million and a-half, yet they 
pressed upon the poor in a manner which the Government re- 
gretted and desired to amend. Such, however, was the skill 
of the new Minister, loyally seconded by the Viceroy and 
heads of departments, that a total of three and three-quarter 
millions was retrenched from the civil and military expendi- 
ture. The restoration of order effected the rest by raising the 
receipts ; and the last year of Canning^s troubled rule ended 
with the unwonted sj>ectacle of a surplus. The proverbial 
stagnation* of Indian finance was now at an end ; and it was^ 
conclusively shown that, with skill and prudente, it could have 
as elastic SI character as that of most countries. 

Unhappily, there was another element in those days — per- 
haps not entirely eliminated yet — which might for a time 
baffle the best efforts of a benevolent and able rule. Mentton 
has been made, in an early page, of the vast?forces of Nature 
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in India, and their uncertain action.* The year i86i wa« It 
period \p whirh these dangers were exemplified. In the,, 
central belt of the country, from*the south of the Ganges to the \ 
Godavari Valley, the monsoon-rains fell in torrents ; the fivers 
overfiowed their usual limits, and flooded vast tracts of country, 
carrying away roads and bridges, and frustrating the hopes of 
many myriads of* husbandmen. Further n6rth, the monsoon 
failed, causing famine and pestilence to an extent that was not 
beyond control, yet which caused distress that will mot be for- - 
gatten by those who if witnessed it.t 

One of the last great measures of the period was the con- 
solidation of all the Provinces of British Burma under one 
head. The first Chief Commissioner was Colonel — afterwards 
Sir Arthur — Phayre, an eminent officer who had held the office , 
of Provincial Commissioner of Pegu since the annexation.^^The 
former territory of the Bhonsla was made into anolhiir similar 
charge, and Mr. — afterwards Sir Richard — Temple went to 
Nagpore as Chief Commissioner^ the first of the series of 
high offices which he was destined to fill. 

The Chinese war of this period only belongs to Indian 
history so far that several Sikh regiments made part of a force 
despatched from India, under the gallant Sir Hope Grant, 
which took part in the reduction of the Taku forts, and the 
subsequent reduction of Pekin, an event followed by the Con- 
vention of October 24, i860. In the succeeding year, Sikbim 
— small mountain chieftship between Bhutan and Nepal — 
^as annexed for the foolish contumacy of the Raja. 

• In the opening of the year 1861 the East Indian Railway 
from Calcutta to^ Allahabad was opened, and the traffic was so 

** Chapter I., Section i. — The spread of canals and railroatls has mini- 
mised these perils. 

t It is on record that four millions of the peasantry in the Upper Pro- 
vinces were ruined by this famine. Tlie deaths were very numerous. 
The subsequent outbreak of cholera more than decimated some of the 
British garrisons of*hJorthern India. 
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as to yield the full rate of the isya^anteed interest — five 
per cent. — in its first year. Soon afte^other Upas began work- 
ing in the South : altogether, €,360 mites were openet) at/this 
period, and 3,000 more were in course of completion. The^ 
great canals of the State were also beginning to be remunera- 
tive \ though it should not be forgotten that financial profit was 
no more than a secondary object of these beneficent works. 

In all directions the country began tcf show that the havoc 
of the revolt and consequent calamities was at an end. The 
total commerce of India had risen from^sixty millions in i8g7 
to eighty millions in 1S61 ; a full half of the increase ^ing 
due to Bombay and Karachi \ and the peasantry obtained a 
share of the enhanced prosperity caused by the exportation of 
cotton, jute, and tea. A foundation was made for the preser- 
vation of timber and the extension of plantations, which was 
soon to develop into the Forest Department, so long and ably 
directed by Dr. Brandis. The introduction of cinchona- 
growing also dates from this period ; twenty years later the 
profit had nfore than doubled the cost of the plantations. 

Ill the midst of these peaceful and beneficent exertions the 
Viceroy’s noble life was rapidly wearing out. The dilatori- 
ness, the apparent coldness, of his first period were forgotten 
by a public which had learned to do justice to his calm temper, 
his imperturbable sense of duty. But his strength was spent. 
In the month of March, 1862, he made over his charge to his 
old friend, James Bruce, Earl of Elgin, and went home, to die, 
a broken man, like his illustrious predecessor. 

[Same books as already cited in Sections i, 2.] ® 
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CHAPTER XXI. * 

THE NEW ERA. 

fiSection l : An unfinisl^^d career — Section 2 : The great Civilian — 
Section 3 : Peace and Progress. 

Section i. — Lord Elgin was a contemporary and friend of 
Dalhousie, Canning, and Harris ; and was exactly fifty years 
of age when he accepted the burden of Indian Government. 
He had already governed Jamaica and Canada, in if^hich 
colonies his tact and talent had given satisfaction to all. 
While on his way to China, in the character of plenipotentiajy 
extraordinary, he halted at Singapore ; and there^ hearing of 
the outbreak of the Indian revolt, boldly took upon himself to 
divert the expedition, and take his troops up to Calcutta. The 
original mission, nevertheless, was only delayed for a short 
time ; and its objects were obtained in the following year by the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin (26 June, 1858). In 1862 Elgin was re- 
warded by the Indian Viceroyship, the greatest post under the 
Crown in respect of trust and power. The minor governments 
passed into new hands about the same time, Madras being 
given to Sir Henry Ward — succeeded soon after by Sir William 
‘Denison, R.E. — and Bombay to Sir Bartle Frere ; while Sir C. 
Beadon became Lieutenant of Bengal, as Mr. Edmonstone 
a*fready was of the ‘■North-West Provinces \ the administrative 
capital pf the last-named being transferred from Agfa to Alla- 
habad. Mr. Laing laid domi the office of finance-member, 
which he had so ably held under the first Viceroy ; and he 
was succeeded Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
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The policy of Canning’s later years yas continued by Elgin 
and his Council, although the recent promotiqpi and changes 
had left but one old member iif his place. The letters of Eord 
Elgin, which have been preserved and published, show how 
strongly the new Viceroy was impressed with the sense of con- 
tinuity, and especially determined to avoid interference with 
Native States andtthe introduction of taxes to*which the people 
were not accustomed. In this latter pohcy he was particularly 
sure of th(4 support of his Finance Minister. Trevelyan was 
an old civilian of the Metcalfe School, H^ry and experienced; 
he knew that the public mind was not sufficiently advanced 
to look uj)on taxation as anything but a form of rapacity : and 
he acted as if there were a tacit compact between rulejs and 
people, that the traditional sources of revenue should be made 
sufficient for the services of\he State.’**' 

Lord Elgin, like most Viceroys, kept the Foreign ” Depart-, 
ment of the Government in his own hands and acted with 
justice and discretion in the one important affair that came up 
for decision? The aged Dost Muhaiiiad, by turn enemy and 
friend, was bent on a hostile expedition to Herat, where the 
local Governor, Stiltan Jan, was acting insiibordinately : Elgin 
refused to be in any way party to such proceedings, and even 
withdrew his Native agent from Kabul for the time, lest the 
presence of such an official might give rise to misunderstandings 
or misrepresentations. 'Fhc Dost soon after died — in May, 
1863 — and the Viceroy made arrangements for sending a Vakil 
to congratulate the new Amir. ^ 

Three months earlier Lord Elgin set out for a tour in • 
Northern India; no longer in the pompouc and -to the 

» * . * ** 

* The writer may state from his own experience that the up-country 
Natives of that perioil thought that the produce of the Income Ta>^ent as 
tribute to England* Take whatever is fitting, once and away, as a fine 
for the losses of the Mutiny ; but do not punish us for ever : ” such , 
the often repeated comment. • 

VOU II. 
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people at le^st — opprdosive manner of the past, when a swaiiafi:. : 
of ^camp-followers with herds pf oxen, elephants, and camdij^, . , 
marked every march with devastation, but as a passenger by 
the East India Railway. At Benares, on the 7th, he held a: 
formal Durbar \ and at a dinner in the evening, showed that 
he was alive to^ the expensive nature of the present railway . 
system, and looked forward to the introduction of purely private 
enterprise.* On the nth, the graves of the Cawnpore victims 
were consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta, in fhe presence 
of Lord Elgin and a distinguished assemblage of Europeans; 
and the Viceregal party proceed by rail to Agra. Here was 
held a grand Durbar where, on the 17th, almost all the Chiefs 
of Central India and Rajputana appeared in full state. In 
medieval pomp the Ranas and Rajas gathered to the^cfimp, 
mounted on elephants and escorted by squadrons of mounted 
men-at-arms ; almost as in the days of the great Emperors. 
But not Akbar himself could have made them an address more 
full of dignified sympathy than what awaited them in the great 
Durbar tent of the British Viceroy. Speaking as the repre- 
sentative of their common Sovereign Lord Elgin assured his 
princely hearers of the profound interest felt in their concerns 
by the Queen, of which he exhorted them to show themselves 
worthy by acting in a similar spirit to their respective subjects. 
For his own part, added the Viceroy, he was ready to extend 
encouragement and friendship to all who laboured for the good 

^ of India. The speech was short, not on that account less , 
welcome ; and it was remarkable as striking the keynote of > 

n " ^ 

ir* ^pndcr the guarantee-sysStem every shareholder had a certainty from the 
State of 5 per cent.'*; and so good an investment proved iSlal to economy*. 
The JCast Indian line is believed to have been built at a rate equivalent to 
1 6,000 a mile ; and that in a country where unskilled labour is not paid 
^ much more than one-tenth of English wages. The whole cost of, 
the six thousa]|;i/l miles of guaranteed lines was over ninety*jive mil«; 
lions R.x. 
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,iUiut}r, in a manner more decided than theretofore it had been 
,, struck. a , 

^ , On the 27th March, a final assembly was held at Am^la, 
where the Sikh chiefs and other Punjab notables were received ; 
and thence the Viceroy proceeded to pass the hot season upon 
the green and breezy heights of Simla. 

While the Viceroy was engaged in thesewpeaceful occupations 
another of those little clouds was rising, from which, in India, 
the politicaf horizon has been so rarely free. To the north of 
Peshawar, between the Indus and the Jlft:lain rivers, a spur of 
the Hindii-Kush abuts on the British District of Hazara ; it is 
known as Mahaban (“great wood”) and its summit attains a 
height of 7,400 ft. above sea-level. On the slope oT this 
mdhn^tain was a place called Sitana, a nest of Muslim fana- 
ticism ever since the days of Ranjit Sinh, and the subject of 
a small punitive expedition in 1858. Here uad gathered the 
dregs of the Muhamadan ferment, sepoys escaped from the 
war, and iiVcoiicilable Wahhabis; and here — precariously 
supplied with men and money from centres of disaffection in 
Hindustan — ^a colony of fanatics was formed ready for an 
opportunity to carry war into British territory. The focus of 
the agitation was, however, traced to Patna, in the country 
subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In the course ot 
an inquiry, held by Sir Herbert Edwardes, the extent of the mis- 
chief was found to be serious if not alarming and it became a 
question how to abolish the danger. Lord Elgin was naturallv 
unwilling to stir up strife so near the road that led to the , 
Afghan Amir’s capital. On the other hand it was felt that a 
sharp decisive blow, struck at once, might avert the risks of t» 
larger and ftiore difficult undertaking hereafter. Accordingly, 
in the month of October, a British force of all arms, *6,000 
strong, was sent into the mountains, under Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain. The tribes unfortunately resented the intrusion and 
blocked the Ambaila Pass through wljich the advanced cplumn 

u a 
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was making way int^ the country. The opposition was so 
se|iouse — being supported, it was said, by 60,000 men — that rein- 
forcements were thought necessary ; and it was not until the 
middle of December that aggressive operations could begin. 

In the meantime, the able and industrious Viceroy was no - 
more ; Lord Elgin, on a tour through the hills west of Simla, 
expired at Dharmsaja November 20th. His i>ost was temporarily 
assumed by Sir William Denison, then Governor of Madras, 
on whom it devolved by virtue of seniority, Tending the 
‘arrival of a new Vfceroy from England. Denison had origi- 
nally opposed the expedition ; but now, as a scientific soldier, > 
he perceived the necessity of doing all in the power of his 
Government to enable Chamberlain to extricate himself with 
honour. Having received the needful accession of streiSrgth, 
the expeditionary force stormed the defences on the flight of 
December 1 5th ; and the tribes not only desisted from further 
resistance but undertook to destroy the strongholds of the 
fanatics unaided. Chamberlain had been by thi|> time severely 
wounded and had been constrained to make ovei’ the command 
to General Garvock, who — while gladly accepting the professed 
services of the tribesmen — judged it prudent to insist upon the 
presence of a British force on the spot. On the 22nd, the 
place was utterly consumed by fire, in presence of a British 
column ; the fanatics having escaped in time. On the 25th 
the British left the country once fatal to Akbaris friend Bir Bal ; 
and the shrewd comment of the acting Viceroy was, that if a 
lesson had been read to the enemy, it was not without its uSe 
as a warning to the Government also. 

India had' now, in rapid succession, devoured three distin- 
quished public men.* Lord Palmerston resolt^d to break 
through the traditional bar and send out a seasoned Indian 
ofiiciaL ,, 

fa 

* Dalhousie, , December 19th, 1863; Canning, June 17th, 1862 ; Elgin, 
November 20th, 1863. 
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Letters and Journals of Janies, 8th Earl of Elgin,” T. Wal- 
rond, 1872. “ India under Victoria,” L? J. Trottet, <VoL IIX 

1886.] . “ • /. 

Section 2. — Originally laid down by Lord Cornwallis, the 
maxim that the Governor-General of India should always he a 
distinguised man of rank, who had graduated in English poli- 
tics, had been endorsed by high authority, both at home and 
in India, At first sight it might appear a too sweeping 
generalisation that excluded the whole class which had pro- 
duced such men as Warren Hastings, Munro, Metcalfe and 
Elphinstone. It was now, at all events, to be contravened ‘in 
the person of one whose claims were inferior to those of no 
member of the local services. Ever since he had lieen 
District-officer of Delhi, at tlie time of the first Punjab war, 
John Eawrence had been a man of mark. After the battle 
of Sobraori, Hardinge had selected him as Commissioner 
of the newly-acquired Jalandhar Duab, and the wovk 
that he did there had enhanced his reputation. If 
he lacked the sympathetic elements of character which made 
his brother Henry a personage of irresistible magnetism, if bis 
culture had suffered for want of the training of a University 
and Parliamentary life, he had at least a knowledge of Indian 
details, and a force of will that admitted of no question or 
competition. Above all, he had the prestige of having made • 
the Punjab, taken Delhi, and saved the Empire. 

When, therefore, the situation of Chamberlain^s force at 
Mahaban appeared to threaten incalculable consequences, \ 
while the ca?es and labours of three men of distinction had ^ 
been emphasised by premature overthrow, and* the fate of 
Dalhousie, Chinning, an 5 Elgin had thrown a deeper gloom over 
the terrors of exile and climate, Lord Palmerston only^gave 
expression to pubhe sentiment in offering the post of honour- 
able peril to the illustrious Civilian. Without a raoment*si» 
heatation Lawrence accepted the charge, and uJed such speedy. 
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as to land in Calcutta ^ithin two months after his predeces^oi^^ 
decease ^(January 12th, 1864). He found there a group tif 
ablA coadjutors prepared to give advice which he was hot 
always, perhaps, equally prepared to appreciate. Denison was 
at Madras, though he presently returned to Europe, leaving the 
Presidency of Fort S. George in the temporary charge of Mr, 
E. Maltby j Sir Bartle Frere was promoted to the high post of 
Governor of Bombay. Sir Hugh Rose was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Indian army ; Sir Robert Napier, afterjvards Lord 
Napier of Magdala, ipas Military Member of the Council ; the 
Finance Minister was Sir C. Trevelyan ; Mr. — afterwards Sir 
H. S. — Maine had the charge of the Legislative Department. 
According to precedent Lawrence himself undertook the For- 
eign, or ** Political” Department, audit is to this branch, of 
administration that our attention will be first directed. 

The Mahdban expedition had completed its „task, and 
returned to India before the new Viceroy entered his duties. 
But the North-West Frontier naturally continued to receive 
careful attention from one who had been for so ’long himself 
Warder of that outpost. By a mixture of trust and menace, 
by a judicious combination of road-making for the use of 
punitive columns, and schooling for the boys of the tribes, a 
kind of civilisation suited to the case was gradually introduced, 
until the Border of the Trans-Indus became as nearly quiet as 
that of the Tweed had been two centuries before. In the 
latter part of this administration a somewhat serious attack 
«A>n the British side, was made at the instigation of the Khan 
of Agrore, a petty chieftaincy on the Hazara frontier. An ex- 
pedition was,«cnt against the tribes in the autumn of t868 ; 
the Khan was carried off a prisoner, and the tribes made due 
submi,vsion. On the other side a serious question arose out of 
the death of Dost Muhamad and the disputed succession. 
Sher Ali had assumed the office of Amir, it can hardly be 
dignified with the title of throne; because, since the fall of the. 
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dynasty, Afghanistan had become a federation of chiefs, 
^ong whom the Amir was little mor# than a leading chief, 
first among his peers. But gven that sflpre&iacy was now 
challenged, and Sher Ali soon became involved in defenaing 
his position against his own brothers and nephews. Lawrence, 
acting, it is said, on hints that had been given by the Dost 
before his death, ^resolved that he would not interfere, but 
would acknowledge the successful competitor, whoever he 
might be, as the de-facto Amir. ♦ 

On the other extreme of India’s mountain rampart she 
touches the marches of the Chinese Empire. The point i§ less 
vulnerable than that of Afghanistan, where the invasions of ages 
have poured upon her plains. But here, too, vigilance was 
called for, not so much from the Chinese, who are Too , far 
awa]^ and too much exposed to the maritime power of Britain, 
as from the mountaineers whom, with the best intentions, 
China may be unable to control. The Nepaiese, indeed, were 
friendly, and Sikhiin was a small State, and one which had 
been thoroughly coerced. But there remained the Bhutanese, 
a people of Mongol origin, on the eastern verge, commanding 
the entrance into Assam, and even of Bengal. Their country 
is as large as England, and they had been in the habit of pay- 
ing a small annual tribute to the rulers of Assam, though 
acknowledging the Thibet Lama as their legitimate overlord. 
But after the first Burmese war they ceased to pay tribute and 
began a system of foraging which led to the closing of the 
Dwars (** doors ”) which opened from their mountains into 
British territory. On January 4th, 1864 a British Envoy, tifij 
Honourable Ashley Eden, was sent by the Government of India 
to attempt the formation of a more regular and perman^t 
understanding with these turbulent neighbours, who liastened 
to forestall his arrival by assurances of their unwillingness to 
receive him, arid their entire indifference to the objects of the 
proposed mission. It seems, indeed, that^the moment Vas < 
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ill-chosen for diplomat!^ operations, to which there was this^ 
initial obstacle*, thaU there did not happen to be in Bhutan at 
the Arne any sort of regular government with which to treat 
The Raja had been virtually deposed, and an insurgent chief, 
known as the Toungso Penlo, was endeavouring to make him- 
self master of the State. There were, doubtless old-standing 
grievances on either side, the Bengal Governifient complaining 
of raids on account 0/ which the stipend promised to Bhutan 
had been sequestered, and the mountaineers complaining of the 
se(9uestration. But thfi negotiations might have stood over to 
a more convenient time, for the force of the State was 
contemptible, and a little strengthening of the frontier posts 
would kive afforded all necessary protection. The people are 
to this day in a low condition of savagery, and far from 
numerous, while the surface of their country affording all 
varieties of soil and temperature in abundance, they are under 
no pressure to seek expansion, especially in tlie vaporous heat 
of Bengal and Assam. 

Such was the nature of the adventure to which Lawrence 
found himself committed by the impatience of the Bengal 
Government. Bad news soon reached him from the camp of 
the Mission. The Envoy was surrounded by difficulties 
to which he could only oppose his indomitable resolution. 
Crossing torrents by frail and oscillating bridges of twig and 
rope, threading damp malarious glens, or crawling along dizzy 
precipices where snow hid the pathway, and one false step 
neftiant death, Eden held his way with honourable tenacity, 
‘ijawrence would have recalled him, but allowed himself to be 
over-persuaded l)y Sir Cecil Beadon, his lieutenant in Bengal. 
Reaching the capital on March 15th, the missiom found a 
Council under the ostensible presidency of the Raja, but really 
inspired and controlled by the chief already mentioned, the 
PeiLlo of Toungso, or the eastern Province. Here, amid jeers' 
and insults, exposted to the ridicule and horse-play of a crowd 
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of ' barbarians, Eden was constrained to ggn a treaty conceding 
all the demands of Bhutan. He then decamped 1 ^ nighty and 
returned to British territory on April 12th. / 

The Government of India at once sent a letter to the Dur- 
bar, in which the extorted treaty was entirely disavowed, and 
atonement for all offence, peremptorily demanded. Six months, 
however, passed wfehout any reply or notice ;®and on Novem- 
ber 1 2th, 1864, Lawrence issued a proclamation setting forth 
the misconduct of Bhutan, and annexing the Western — or 
Bengal — passes. A brief demonstration <?nsued, during which 
the passes were seized almost without the firing of a sRot. 
Suddenly, when all thought of opposition appeared to have 
been abandoned, the Bhutanese forces fell upon the eastern- 
most position, a fort called d)iwangiri, held by 500 Sepoys. 
Bein^ without supplies or support the force retired, losing its 
two guns. «But this reverse was soon retrieved by the advance of 
a strong column under General Tombs; Diwangiri being le- 
occui)ied, and the enemy everywhere chased back into their 
hills. The Raja and his Penlo soliciting a cessation of war, 
the Government agreed to hold its hand on condition of a 
formal cession of all the conquered passes and adjacent lands 
— a tract about 180 miles in length by 25 in breadth — the 
liberation of all kidnapped British subjects, and the restoration 
of the two guns lost at Diwangiri. As the revenues of the 
State depended mainly on the territory thus annexed, the 
Government agreed to pay rent for it, pending good behaviour ; 
so that the Durbar could salve its pride by saying that it ha<K> 
rendered Iridia its tributary, but was not the less bound to * 
good conduct under heavy bail. The terms were accepted, 
and their best justification is to be found in the unbrokeff 
tranquility which has since prevailed. The Western pwars 
— ^the passes leading from Bhutan into Bengal — have been 
formed into nine Parganas (fiscal unions) under the Govern®- 
raent of the Lower Provinces ; they are in courife of conversion 
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into tea-plantations; the Eastern Dwdrs are less prbmrnS(SBi^<!: 
being subject, to Assan? and chiefly productive of timber andr? 
rice^ ' ■ , ■ 

The relations of the Government towards Native State$. .r 
within Indian limits gave but little trouble since the balm of ' 
the new policy had soothed the irritation set up by Dalhousie*s 
indiscriminate e^heats. The change of policy had found an ’ ' 
echo in the breast oP the present Viceroy. Originally an 4in* 
nexationist (and able to point with just pride to the bright side 
of annexation in his igodel Province, the loyal and prosperous 
Punjab), his zeal was now tempered by the shock of the great , 
revolt which had fallen on no one with more of astonishment 
than on him. He had come to see the great value of the 
Native States, and he got a glimpse — it may be doubted if he 
ever attained to a full perception — of the danger of hujrymg 
Western ideas into the moulds of antique Eastern civilisation. 
We should be struck with the absurdity of blaming Solomon . 
for not establishing a penny-post from Dan to Beersheba ; yet 
some of our Anglo-Indian reformers would thin^.: nothing of 
disarming a Pathdn chief, and then asking him to subscribe -to 
a dispensary.* At all his Durbars I^awrence used to harangue 
the chiefs, assembled out of all corners of medieval barbarism, 
on the evils of infanticide and the blessings of female educa- 
tion. 

Not but what there was a difference between these things 
and a policy of annexation or unrestrained interference. States 
^n the larger scale — what in Metcalfe^s time might have been 
called “ Independent — were generally left alone, and were 
not the less prosperous or well-administered. Madhava Rao 

Travancore, Salar Jang in the Nizam’s territory, Dinkar Rao 
at Gwalior, were all Statesmen of genuine ability and prin- 
ciple and all such received an honest support from Lawrence; 
put the grandson of Amir Khan — who had succeeded to the 
» “ TJhe Old Pindari,” Sir A, Lyall’s famous ballad. 
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of Tonk — ^felt the weight of the Viceroy'$ displeasure . 
yhen he thought he could with im^nity ab^t an act of 
treacherous murder. The yoyng Nawab was deposed ^nd 
brought to Benares as a Scale-prisoner, while the State was in- 
trusted to the charge of a Council of Regency, pending the 
minority of the Navval)*s infant son. Warning was taken in 
time by the Rajjjut ruler of Marwar, or J^udhpore \ whose 
tyranny seemed to be provoking a rebellion. These things 
began in 1865, and in the following year the Viceroy held a 
Durbar at Agra, which was attended ^ no less than eigh^- 
four chiefs of Rdjputana and Central India, Sindia and Holkar, 
the Began! of Bhopal, and the Rajas and Ranas of the oldest 
and proudest Houses of the Rajputs ; tlie investiture of those 
sdccted lor the new order — the Star of India — furnisfied re- 
ward* for past merits or retaining-fee for the future; though 
unfortunately Takht Sinh of Jaudhpor'^ had to receive Vice- 
regal censure not many months later. 

In 1868 the Mysore question began — as it were — to stir in 
, its sleep. The titular Raja died in the Spring, after thirty- 
seven years of retirement. Contrary to the Viceroy’s wishes, 
the adopted son of the deceased was proclaimed Raja of My- 
sore ; but he was only six years old, and the State was put 
under a Regency for the next few years, Major Malleson being 
appointed Chief Commissioner, It was on this occasion that 
Lawrence was led to issue his famous circular asking the pro- 
vincial officials if they did not think the Natives were happier 
under the British sway than under that of their own rulersi^ 
By this iadication of his own views, the Viceroy seemed to* 
anticipate the conclusion ; at any rate it was generally favour- 
able to higji. The universal testimony of those consulted wits 

that the people were, indeed, possessed of much more security, 

• 

• He added th^ saving- clause — sua si bona mrint — which made sport > 
among the Philistines, who asked what might be the value of a happiness 
of which you were unaware ? # 
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and provided with far more sources of prosperity under the 
just and punctual system of which His Excellency was the 
headw ' 

The question, of course, remains very much where it was 
before. It is impossible to conceive any mode of taking a 
plebiscitum on such a matter — ^yet it cannot be solved by any 
number of foreign functionaries consulted as k) their own suc- 
cess — which is really all that the inquiry came to. As an 
answer to the suggested comparison of a noble lord, who 
abeut that time assumed the Indian Ministry at Home,* the 
move was prudent, But in the main,” so a distinguished 
and well-informed writer argues, the discussion was acade- 
mic.” Jt was, indeed, hardly even that — apart from the fact 
that all the persons who recorded opinions were officials of tbs 
Government whose efficjpncy was in question — it could hardly 
be a matter for even academic discussion whether tlxp respect 
for the rights of individuals and for the interests of society were 
not a better thing in itself than a condition of stagnation 
varied by civil war. Yet there was, in the decriecf system, an 
clement of adventure, of career open to ability, which cannot 
but have its charms. British India has not produced a Sa^ar 
Jang. Again, the British, as Sir John allowed — almost 
boasted — are not bound by the views of the Natives, but by 
their own sense of what is right ; yet the most efficient and 
conscientious schoolmaster w^lll hardly believe that he always 
pleases his pupils, or that they do not think that they would 
b^ happier at home 

' The only further diplomatic duty of this adminishation was 
in preparing th® ultimate relations with Afghanistan and 
Russia, which were not completed till after Lawrence had left 
the scene. It has been already seen that I-.awrence laid down 

* Viscount Cranborne, Secretary of State, in the De-^by Ministry, from 
« Junfc, 1866, to March, 1867 ; subsequently— as Marquess of Salisbury— 
Prime Minister and I oreign Secretary. 
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the strictest rule of uon-interference-|pso long at least as the 
affairs of Afghanistan were only disturbed wkhift th^ limits 
that country — and the surniise has been • expressed jj^**^*' 
leaving the oai^tle their quarrdj&iw^^**^ 

way, without active interposition, his mrtWli*’ wSin accordance 
with what he knew to be the desire of the deceased Amir. 
Towards Dost ^ftihamad, indeed, Lawrence* had felt personal 
friendship, founded on the experiences of direct intercourse ; 
and, wherf Dost Muhamad w^as no more, Lawrence still thought 
of his memory kindly, and felt sympatMy for the family and a 
desire for the welfare and peace of their State. While, there- 
fore, adhering firmly to his de facto principle — so that at one 
time he was prepared to regard the country of the Afghans as 
Wi-divided into its former three Provinces, each under a separate 
Ainf!'— he hastened to give Sher Ali substantial proofs of his 
friendship when that chief finally overthrew his last opponent 
and ruled, from Kabul, over a united Afghdn land. This 
happened ^t the end of 1868, and gave to the relations of the 
two countries the direction afterwards followed up by Mayo, 
and maintained until the unfortunate rupture of ten years later. 
But to Lawrence also were partly due the subsequent under- 
standing w’ith the (Government of S. Petersburg, the policy of 
‘‘the neutral zone,’" the delimitation of the Afghan frontier, 
and the restoration of rational relations between the two 
European powers. All these had been provided for by him. , 
[Trotter, as already cited ; also “ Life of Lord I^wrence,” by 
R. B. Smith, 12 vols., London, 1883 \ “Lord LawrencSi” 
by Sir C. “Aitchison (Rulers of India), Oxford, 1892.] * 

Section 3. — Although the people of India may not have felt 
the same Appreciation of British rule as British officials wished 
them to feel, it is not to be supposed that so strong a,mindas 
that of their th§n Viceroy was permanently misled by illusions. 
The people of India have never been historians; the tradiltons » 
of the Great Anarchy w^ere worn by the handling of three 
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generations ; they could now only see that they were m : 
hands of aliens, 'somewhat pedantic and unsympathetic, whoias- 

r "^as not easy to deceive ; and who insisted on, the pei>; 
formi. - • variance with popular 

, of many things utt^ ^ VrT^ 

custom, espec* — ^ punctual payment of taxes. Two 


fundamental notions guided the Indian rulers of that school j 
one which a British nobleman declared to be “fertile of 


administrators but barren of statesmen.” 

One of those ideas was thus expressed by Lawrence : “ In 
doing the best that w§ can for the people we are bound by our 
conscience, and not by theirs.” The other may be stated in the 
words oLhis admiring disciple, Sir C. Aitchison : “A prosperous 
and contented peasantry he considered to be a more solid 
foundation of our (British) power than a landed aristocmcf ^ 
These two propositions are enough to show^ the change that 
had come with conquest and annexation ; both cbinbine to 
indicate the spirit in w'hich the Empire of the Queen was ad- 
ministered and to contrast it with that of the Ci»mpany. It 
might be too much to say that they were unknown to Cornw'allis 
and his school — to Tucker and Munro, Metcalfe and Elphin- 
stone: but if these great founders of Empire recognised such 
principles it was only as parts of a complicated code, to be 
used on occasion but not otherwise. The w^ords and deeds of 
the best men of that time show that they too had a 
“ conscience,” but they never let it overbear the convictions of 
t^e public : and they studied to promote the prosperity of the 
pleasantry through the landed aristocracy without dislocating 
the national framework of society. Nevertfieless, the 
c^^tension of ei^perience and the increased responsibilities of 
ever-expanding authority, could not fail to affect *a mind so 
acute and so powerful as that of John Lawrence. Although 
he had once separated from his brother Henry on the land-^ 
lord question, he may have subsequently thought over the 
the opinions of that highminded man, the true representative- 
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l^atee of the good old school. Thf Punjab, indeed, could 
not test any such afterthoughts very closely : there v«re gjreat 
nobles there as elsewhere ; but sixty per cent, of the laffd is 
held by communities, or villages, of. peasant-proprietors. 
When therefore the period for reviewing the settlement in the 
Punjab recurred, as it did early in Lawrence’s administration 
as Viceroy, he Ifelt no hesitation alJiput *introducing, and 
passing through the Legislative Council, an Act for the de- . 
. finition an 3 protection of tenant-right in the Province. In so 
doing he had the complete consent® and support of Ae 
Lieutenant-Governor, the experienced and excellent Sir 
Donald Macleod \ and a successor, writing fourteen years later, 
bore testimony to the success of the measure in regard to the 
dbjects for which it was deyised. 

A^out the same time a similar problem presented itself in 
Audh, though in very dissimilar terms. The sturdy and very 
numerous yeomanry of the Punjab had — with aid from cir- 
cumstance ^nd goodwill from the authorities — both asserted 
and made good their status. In Audh, where the peasant- 
proprietors were neither numerous nor very sturdy — and 
where the good will of authority was somewhat lacking — it 
had appeared to Lord Elgin in 1863, that the policy of Mr. 
Wingfield, the Chief Commissioner, was tending to obliterate 
the sub-proprietary rights in spite of an injunction dating from 
Canning’s patents. Mr. Wingfield had been struck, like all 
observant Anglo-Indians, with the ill-success of the poli^ 
favoured at the annexation. That policy has, it is true, beS^ 
overstateef by its opponents ; a great many of the large land- 
holders had established their claims. Nevertheless the fe^t . 
remained ^that Audh was the only Provin^:e of India in which 
lebellion had, in 1857, been at all general. That the great 
Barons, the Tajukdars, should have resisted an innovatiem 
which to their minds threatened the loss of property aW 
power was natural : but the odd jhing was that they were 
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joined in such resistance by the very peasantry for 
protection the innovation was intended. So that Mr. Wteg- 
fietd and those who supportedf> him were not entirely witbottt . 
some justification, always conceding their premises, for depre^^;^ 
eating the project of asserting non-existent rights in favour^f;’ 
of a population by whom those rights had been energetically 
repudiated. 

But Lawrence wa^ no ordinary civil officer to press a generous ; i 
policy to a dangerous extreme. His intellect and experience % 
combined to enforc(^upon him the commonplace (so often re- 
echoed in talk, so often neglected in practice) that the safest 
progress is to be made in the, middle of the road. Stated * 
concisely, the case stood thus. After the Mutiny and the 
issue of the famous confiscatory proclamation, new patents l|ad 
been given to about 272 Audh Talukdirs, claiming to be 
landlords of two-thirds of the Province. A transferable and 
heritable title was thereby conferred ; but it was subject to a 
condition which was intended to be as valid as the title itself, 
being indeed part-and-parccl of that title ; thd' grants were 
declared, “.subject to any measure which the Government 
may think proper to take for the purpose of protecting the 
inferior Zemindars and village occupants from extortion and 
of upholding their rights in the soil,*' 

A similar provision had formed part of the permanent 
settlement in Bengal, where it had been so long neglected as 
to have become well-nigh obsolete. But it did not appear to 
.^Lawrence that he would be doing his (|uty if he allowed such 
neglect in Audh. “ Did ever anyone hear,” he asked, “ of 
the Government of India learning that a class of men were 
not having fair-play . . . and then Tailing to interfere ? ” 

The remonstrances of Elgin had been overlooked by the 
Chief Commissioner ; but Lawrence and Durand, who had 
become Secretary of the Department to which*Audh was subject, 
did not allow 'iheir letters to be treated as waste paper; and. - 
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Wiisgfield had to adduce argument in defence of his position, 
pleading prescription, to which the Viceroy* made^ answer 
that^ Short of breach of contract, it was never too late to repair 
^ ;an injustice. In the present proposal either no breach of con- 
tract was involved ; or, if such there were, it was one that had 
already been committed by the Talukdars themselves. So far 
from the conditiori!; of the old society having been abolished by 
the Mutiny, they had been specifically revived by Canning; and 
the rights oT the peasantry rested on the same title as those of 
the landlords. Wingfield however hel® his own ; and tlf^ 
Viceroy was obliged to depute Mr. Davies, afterwards better 
known as Sir Henry Davies, to hold a searching enquiry into 
the facts as Special Commissioner. From Davies’s report it 
was concluded that, under the Talukdars, proprietary rights 
had iTcen hopelessly submerged ; but that tenancy-rights still 
undoubtedly survived and ought to be maintained by law.^ 
Ultimately Wingfield retired from the service, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sij John Strachey ; the Talukdars were persuaded 
to accept a compromise ; and in 1868 was passed the Audh 
Tenancy Act whereby about one in five of the cultivators 
received fixity of tenure at fair rates. Further legislation of 
this period protected the improvements made by this class 
not only in Audh but in the Punjab and North-West Province ; 
and the actual holder of the land, as he had the chief power, 
had now the greatest interest, in reclaiming waste, draining 
marshes, and constructing minor works for the storage and 
distribution of water for irrigation. ^ 

In the caSe of Bengal, Lawrence found, or fancied, that bis 
hands were, in some d^egree, tied. It was reserved for a latg;’ 
time to see fhe tenants under the PermaneiTt Settlement fully 
protected by law; but, during Lawrence’s administration an 
important step taken to procure for them the full benefit 
of such legislation as had been already completed. An Aft 
had been passed in Canning’s 'time which had given definition 
VOL. n. " ^ - 
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and protraction to many^tenantries in tlie North-West Province^ ^ 
whtjjre seventy-five per cent, ef the land was cultivated 
tenants and of these nearly half held at fixed rates only alterable : : 
by judicial award. The same law applied to Bengal ; bat in 
Bengal local conditions for a long while enabled the Zemindars • ! 
to elude its actian. Lawrence, however, urged Beadon to take ; \ 
the matter up and do all in his power to see fair-play done to ‘ ; 
the* helpless multitude. By a ruling of the Chi§f Justice it . 
seemed likely that tl^ ryots would be all left in very much the. V 
position of tenants at-will ; but in 1865, the case being referred ^ 
to a full-bench, the other Judges unanimously set aside the 
ruling^of their chief ; and henceforth a door of escape stood* 
open for the Bengal ryot. The full-bench judgment of 1865 
is further remarkable for having elicited the doctrine tl^at {he 
Regulation of 1793 was quite incompatible with any notion of 
.the Zeminddr being absolute proprietor. Furthet enquiries 
were made, which cannot be charged with precipitation ; but 
it was not till fifteen years later that the Act was drafted which 
now fully defines and protects the rights of cultivators in the 
Lower Provinces.* 

That part of India was, at that moment, in a state of most 
extraordinary distress. Usually, whatever troubles may befal 
the agriculturists they are free from the famines that afflict the 
less fortunately-situated regions of India. But in 1865 the 
rainfall in the Lower Provinces had been precarious and 
generally short: and the rice— which is the staple crop — 
almost entirely failed. The worst of the calamky fell upon 
Orissa, which Province, by October, had wholly broken down. ; 
'The symptoms failing to give sufficient warning to the Local/ 
Government, prices rose to an extent which made it impossible \ 
for the bulk of the population to obtain food. When reli^- 

e . ' ’ ' 

*Thc subject will be resumed later on: the- reasons which deprived 

Act X. of 1859 of its full effect under the Permanent Settlement may Iki , 

conjectured, but there is no' room for their discussion here. , V 
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wDr^ were, at length, opened the'waga were p4(d in coin; 
and as there was nothing purcha^ble the relief proved ilfuSO|y. 
The argument of those who should have provided against the 
calamity was that the rise of prices would attract supplies 
1 from elsewhere : but it .now appeared that there was no food 
hear enough to come by land or river, while tlje setting-in of 
the monsoon impeSed the landing of supplies sent by sea. 
IfCSs than lo^ooo tons of rice were got into Orissa up to the 
end of October, barely sufficient — as was reckoned — ^for the^ 
saving of 250,000 lives. The famine was mllowed by floods 
which destroyed the new crop, and submerged the huts of ‘the 
peasantry; what with one disaster and another, one millioti 
died out of a population of four millions.* 

Bflt out of evil came good, as is always the case where 
people are earnest and able. Measures were taken for the 
canalisation Of Orissa, the regulation of the river discharge, 
and the improvement of the communications by land and by 
sea. It was als^ arranged that, in future, money necessary for 
such sorts of undertakings should be raised by loan and 
added to the national debt, the yearly interest being regarded 
as premium for famine-insurance. The establishment of this 
apparently obvious principle has done more for the people of 
India than many more showy measures. In the last two 
years of^Lawrence's administration a sum equivalent — at the 
rate of exchange of that day — to one million and a half of 
British sterling was borrowed for Reproductive Public « 
Works,” and almost all was spent on works of irrigation.f 
Elsewhere it was a time of great, almost inconvenient/ 
prosperity. In Central India and the West new sources of • 

^ On February 12th, 1867, the Viceroy presided over a public meeting in 
Calcutta for the purpose of raising money for the relief of surviving sufferers, 
heading the subscription fist with zo,ooo rupees. * 

t Before the Franco-Prussian war the Rupee was commonly exchanged 
at the jrate of ten to the pound sterling. • • . 
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profit were* thrown (Spen by the iticreasing . demand fof ta#; 
cdnoii! In four years the prife of the staple rose more than 
fourfold ; and the volume of trade aggregated one hundred 
millions in a year. Consequently prices rose ; wages remaining 
almost stationary except at Bombay and other sea-port towns. 
Speculation was pushed to a most dangerous degree ; a share 
in the Back Bay Company ” of Bombay on which ;^5oo had 
been paid up sold in open market for ;^2,650. ^The inflation 
rsurvived, in some^ measure, the end of the Civil War in 
America to which it was originally due ; for — whatever losses 
may have fallen on greedy speculators in Bombay or Calcutta — 
the, exports continued to flow; and both producers and 
moderately-minded distributers continued to thrive, aided by 
wise assistance from the Supreme Government. ^ * 

Two new Provinces about this time entered the fists of 
progress. The popular and intelligent administration of 
Sir A. Phayre left British Burma scope for enormous develop- 
ment ; the population and revenue of the Paovince doubled 
themselves, while the revenue of the Province reached the 
substantial figure of ten millions of R.x., then equal to so 
many pounds sterling.* In the Central Provinces, too, signs 
of advance were unmistakable ; due partly lo the increase of 
the cotton-trade, but in great measure to the watchful energy 
of Mr.— now Sir Richard-- Temple ; one of the youqgest and 
most distinguished of the Punjab school already mentioned. 
By the end of 1868 there were one thousand five hundred and 
seventy public schools in the Province ; the revenue had risen 
nearly fourteen per cent, though many of the assessments on 
land had beeq lowered ; the foreign trade of two and a half 
miUions had expanded to the value of thirteen ; the population 
was increasing at the rate of one per cent, in two years, which 
appears to be the normal rate throughout the more fortunate 
regions in British India. 

* footnote on previous page. 
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^ One consequence of all this progreijp was a demand for 
nipreased efficiency in the administration all ovSr IiyJia; a 
demand to which Lawrence hasfened to respond ; the salanes 
of subordinate officials were, moreover, most properly and 
almost unavoidably increased, both in order to enable them to 
Uve comfortably and to maintain them above ‘the levels of 
irresistible temptation. Many establishi^entS were at the 
same time augmented or created anew ; and the total expendi- 
ture of the ySar was thus raised by above eight per cent. 

The ultimate upshot, however, of the tindoubted progresf 
which marked the administration of British India, froju the 
death of Elgin to the retirement of Lawrence, was a net 
deficit of nearly three and a quarter millions. Sir C. Trevelyan, 
indeed, created a surplus, of 2,800,491 R.x. in 1866; but he 
retired^in that year, being succeeded as Finance Minister by 
Mr. W. N. Massey, in whose first year the surplus disappeared 
and in its place appeared a deficit of over two and a half 
millions. Mq^sey reduced this deficit by more than a million 
in the following year; but in the year 1868-9, when Temple 
had taken Massey's place, the deficit rose to the alarming 
height of 4,144,643 millions; and an income-tax which finally 
exceed three per cent, on incomes above fifty R.x. a year was 
the only discoverable remedy. Although, therefore, there was 
much progress and a certain quantity of actual property to 
show for the money, it cannot be said that the administration 
of Lawrence was distinguished for financial success. 

It was in administration — as might have been anticipated— % 
that the vict&ries of the great Civilian were won. The under- * 
takings of Dalhousie were completed with the loyally of ' 
faithful foll(fwer. Education received a jx)werful impulse; 
telegraph-work an immense development. Guaranteed^com* 
panics were aided ^nd urged to finish their railway-lines,- while 
an extensive system of cheaper lines was begun out of public 
funds: these State-Railways being built on thlS metre-gauge. 
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In 1868— the year b^ore Lawrence retired — the Govaism^ : 
resolved that in future all Indian railways should be constructed 
by*the ruling power;* and a** similar rule was laid down fo(r> 
works of irrigation which, in the hands of private companies* 
had proved a failure. In Post-office reform Lawrence bettered 
his example by doubling the weight allowed for the minimulb 
rate of half-an-SLrina^(3\, of a rupee). In the matter of cotton- i 
cultivation a stimulus was afforded by the appointment of a 
Special Commissioner, at first for Central India and Berar 
alone, but afterwaifis employed to inspect and report for 
Hindustan also. The Forest Department, finally organised 
under the Inspector-Generalship of Dr. Brandis, in 1862, em- 
brace'd an area almost equal to the whole of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. In 1865 an Act was passed declaratory of *the 
rights and powers of the State over this large surface; •and in 
the following year the Inspector-General was sent to Europe to 
arrange for the training of Forest-officers in the State-schools 
uf Forestry in Germany and France. Lastly should be men- 
tioned the Minute by which Lawrence re-organised the 
Department of Account. 

[In addition to books already cited see “Progress-State- 
ment” for 1882-3, by Mr. James S. Cotton ; printed by order 
of the House of Commons, 1885.] 

* Nevertheless in 1891 there were some 1,200 miles of railway owned 

by Native States and earning about a quarter uf a million annually. 
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‘ • 

PEACE AND PROGRESS. 

Section i ; Foreign affairs from 1869 to 1875— Section 2 : Finance aift 
Reform from 1869 to 1875— Section 3 • Edwcsttion and Progress from 
1869 to 1875. 

• 

Section i. — W hen, in the course of 1868, it became known 
that Sir John Lawrence’s tenure of office was not to exceed 
the conventional five years, Mr. Disraeli, then Prime Minister, 
made choice of Lord Mayo as his successor in India. Before 
the end of the year the Ministry had been compelled to resign 
by the xesult? of the General Election ; Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers took up the administration, and the Duke of Argyll 
replaced Sir S. Northcote as Secretary of State for India* No 
change, however, was made in the nomination of a Viceroy ; 
the disastrous policy of 1835 taken as a precedent; 

and Mayo went out, assuming charge in Calcutta January 12th, 
1869. He was a man of forty-six, genial and popular, with 
parliamentary and official experience : and he had the good 
sense to adopt the views and carry on the proceedings of hi»^ 

, predecessor# in almost every respect. The personal elements • 
of the new administration underwent some fluctuation ; but for 
the most pyt the staff consisted of Mr. Barrow Ellis in charge 
of the Home Department, Sir John Strachey with the newly- 
constituted Department of Trade; Finance continued *to be 
tnanaged by Sir R. Temple, the Department of War was dnd^ 
Sir H. Norman, that of Law under Mr. — afterwards Sir H. S, 
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—Maine, succeeded by Mr. J. F. Stephen— afterwards ; 

a puisne, Judge of the High Court in England — the Vlcerpy ! 
keeping Foreign Affairs and Pilblic Works in his own handr. 
Lord Napier was Governor of Madras, and Sir S. Fitzgerald . 
of Bombay. The Indian Foreign Office— the old “Secret-and- 
Political Department” — has been described as consisting * 
three great branches. The strictly “ Foreign ” relations are, 
of course, those which the Government of India has to main- 
tain with border-countries, such as Afghanistan, Nepal, and 
cfeasionally Muscat ibr Zanzibar. But, besides these, the 
Foreign Office of Calcutta undertakes the supervision of the 
Native States within the Indian limits. Lastly, the Foreign or 
Political Department is the one which maintains administrative 
control over the local affairs of some small Divisions of tbe 
Empire — Ajmere, Berar, Koorg, etc. — which, for certain s{)ecial 
reasons, have not been amalgamated with any Presidency or 
large Province. It is in regard to the first and second of these 
that the work of the Viceroy in charge of the Political portfolio 
is most anxiously responsible. * 

A brief mention has already been made of the views of John 
Lawrence in regard to Afghanistan. A long experience had 
led him to think that the value of this outwork of the Empire 
depended very much upon the confidence that the Government 
of India could inspire in the Afghan mind. As to invasion, he 
was convinced that the neighbour who first violated Afghan 
territory would be regarded as an enemy, while the neighbour 
/Vho repelled the violation would be regarded as a friend. He 
^ knew the objections to such a policy, both from u European 
and a Native standpoint. The Afghan faction that was for the 
moment depressed would go to almost any lengths to obtain 
British aid : and the persons of experience at home who de- 
sired, to oppose a stronger barrier against Russian advance 
thought that British aid should lead to British influence. But 
l^wrence tookMiings as he found them, with what was called ; 
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‘Vmasterly inactiviQ^ ; and he impressed his views to sl great 
e^ent upon the mind of his successor ^ ^ 

The result of all that tawreftce did, up to his departure Jrorff^ 
India, was certainly not unsuccessftil. While Sher Ah was 
only in possession of Herat he had recognised him as Chief of 
^^V’estem Afghanistan-: when Sher Ali returned to Kdbul he 
acknowledged the eVSent by gifts of mone^ and muskets. Sher 
Ali, hopeful, if not quite satisfied, proposed a visit ; but had 
no opportfinity of carrying out his design before the Viceroy 
retired. • ft 

Mayo renewed the negotiation ; and Jthe Amir came down 
in peace by the road that some of his predecessors had taken 
in other conditions. He had the most to gain from the inter- 
view ; always supposing that he could obtain what he wanted. 
Th^iceroy’s object was a simple one : he wished to conciliate 
his barbarian neighbour and open the way to “ friendly inter- 
course.'^ But he entered on the scene with an expressed 
objection to ‘‘any treaty or promise of permanent subsidy 
* ... or meddling or interfering.’* The Amir looked much 
farther, asking for a treaty of alliance with him and his 
dynasty, together with a fixed annual subsidy; nothing of 
which however he could obtain. “Moral support” was all 
that was offered, with a promise of arms and money at the 
pleasure of the Government, In this way the weak point in 
the frontier was to be fortified at the least possible cost. 

At the same time measures were taken, in concert with the 
Government of Great Britain, to establish reasonable relatidiis 
with the '•Russian advance. Mayo himself was disposed tB 
view the matter with considerable indiffejsence. He bad 
travelled Jn Russia,* and the result of what he had seen tllcre 
had been to make him think slightingly of the powej; of that 
Empire.* He believed that a policy of peace was essential to 
the consolidation of the Russian position in Central Asia ; And 

* See extracts frym his letters a/. Hunter : I. 272, , 
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he declared himself certain that if that Empire did not pixtHM 
a just and honest course “she will lay up for herself much ' 
tfoubje afld danger ” The ultimate result of the line taken 
by Mr. Gladstone and Loid Granville in hearty collaboration 
with their Tory Viceroy was that the Emperor expressed him- 
self satisfied. General v. Kauffmann, the Russian Governor of ? 
Turkestan, reported to Prince Gortchakow in* a similar spirit; 
and matters were put •in train for the delimitation of Afghan 
territory. • 

^or was Afghanistar^the limit of the influence aimed at by 
Mayo. His endeavour was to surround British India with a 
rampart of friendly powers ; and with this view he seems to 
have soqght the welfare and good-will of even the smallest 
and weakest of these border States. The KJianate of Biluchi-^ 
Stan, for example, which separated Afghanistdn from Sir^b, 
was another ill-cemented aggregate ; such as the one had 
been and the other was still; where a military ch*ief held 
dubious rule over a number of insubordinate barons. But, 
apart from domestic uneasiness, the Khan of Keldfl was also 
troubled by the pretensions of his western neighbour, the 
Shah of Persia, whose unrectified boundary ran down from 
the neighbourhood of Hcrdt nearly due Sjutli to the shores 
of the Gulf of Oman. After much negotiation the Shah was 
persuaded to accept the arbitration of British Officers; and 
Colonel F. Goldsmid going to the country held a local investi- 
gation and drew up a convention which was accepted by both 
si^ts. On this basis Major O. St. John made a regular survey 
ift 1872, and laid down a boundary-line from Gwad^, on the 
sea-coast of Mekran, to the point where the Helraand river 
tunfe East from the swamps of Sistan. Mssanwhile goldsmid 
went North, to,discharge a similar duty for the frontier between 
the Persian realm and the territory of Sher Ali. With the re- 
maiping States — Kashmir, Nepal, Bhutan, arid Burma — ^no 
difficulty was foi the present experienced. The curious 
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:;ien4eavour to hold commercial and diplomatic reiattons with 
the insurgent Yakub Khan at Yarkani brok6 down with the re- 
establishment of the Chinese authority in Eastern urlgcataft ; 
and the memory of it only demands record here as a warning 
against premature acknowledgements, which are not likely to 
do much good, but not unlikely to give just offence to friendly 
neighbours.* ^ , 

Within the Indian borders the Government of this period 
adopted a policy of occasion. On the North-West, looking at 
the Mahaban and Black Mountain chairs, it was held jjhat 
prevention was better than punishment^ and a vigilant police 
was preferred to destroying crops and “ killing people for the 
sake of prestige.” Nevertheless, on the opposite border, in 
^the difficult country between Assani and Burma, a force had to 
be# employed for the 'protection of the tea plantations of 
Cachar against the Lushai tribe. These savages, trusting to^- 
their almost impenetrable forests and glens, were contracting ti 
habit of foraging which it was necessary to break. “Cruel 
raids ” — ai the Viceroy called their incursions — had been 
going on for some years ; and the ineffectual methods adopted 
in retaliation had done more harm than good. Even here, 
however, a policy of mere destruction was not adopted ; but 
the skilful and experienced Robert (Lord) Napier (of whom 
we have already had glimpses) planned a short winter cam- 
paign, in which a number of small bodies of picked men were 
moved rapidly about the hill-country ; punishing none but the 
guilty, and producing terror and submission in a manner naore 
completftthan could have been reasonably expected from mosse 
indiscriminate chastisement. t But, looking to the various owt- 

* The ]y[usalman rising in East Turkestan wa% crowned with temporary 
success about 1865, owing to a mutiny of the Chinese garrison ; the Chinese 
recovered the Province" 1876-7. 

t Napier was made a peer — by the title of Boron Napier of Magdala— 
for his services in Abyssinia (July 1868). He must ^ distinguished tom * 
Lord Napier-and-Ettrick, the contemporaneous Governor of Madras. 
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rag€S of the Daflas and Nagas, in the same neighbourhood, not 
many years later, it ma^" be doubted whether this little war 
produced an effect properly proportioned to the cost which it 
is understood to have invoked. 

Lord Mayo’s last effort for the external welfare of India took 
the form of a visit to Burma ; on returning from which he was 
assassinated, at Port Blair in the Andamansjj February 8th, 
1872. The murderer ^as an Afghan convict, under sentence 
of transportation — but none could be moic ardent to express 
sorr<^w than the Amir ^f the country from which he sprang. 
The place of the deceased Viceroy was for the moment taken 
by the first Member of Council, Sir J. Strachey ; but ere long 
he was lelieved by Lord Napier-and-Ettrick, who came up 
for the purpose from Madras, just as Denison had done on the . 
death of Lord Elgin more than nine years before. Invhe 
^following May he, in his turn, made over charge to Lord 
Northbrook, a distinguished English politician and member of 
the family of Baring, famous in finance. About llie same lime 
Lord Hobart entered on the Government of Madris, held by 
his ancestor in the last century. Sir Philip Wodchouse suc- 
ceeded Fitzgerald at Bombay; and Mr. (since Lord) Hobhouse 
took Stephen’s place as Law-Member of Council, Sir William 
Muir was selected to have charge of the Finances ; Sir P. F, 
Haines succeeded Napier as Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Army, but this was not till 1876. 

One of Lord Northbrook’s first acts after assuming office 
wq^to endeavour to dissuade the Khan of Khiva from a fruit- 
Ifes, and indeed unjustifiable, opposition to the demands of 
the Russian Government. The Turkman subjects of the Khan 
weiS incorrigible slaye-dealers ; and the Czar was jj^^stly and 
seriously^ offended at their raids into Russian territory, for 
which he was preparing stern reprisals. In liis alarm, the Khdn 
^ bethought himself of seeking the assistance o^ mediation of 
the Government « of India; but he got nothing there save 
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friendly advice to submit ; such counsel it was the duty of th^ 
Government to give, and it would have been wtU fcf the Khan 
to have adopted it. • ! , 

The spirit of impartial benevolence displayed by the Viceroy 
in this affair was .in strict accordance with the policy of the 
Home Government. Nor was the Czar at all backward in 
responding. The northern frontier of Afghanistan, proposed 
as the limit of British influence, was, after some discussion, 
loyally accepted by the Russian autocrat ; and the concession 
of the line of the Oxus — which conteyed to the Afghd»s the 
possession of Provinces over which* their sway had before 
been doubtful — was expressly declared by Gortchakow to 
be a peace-offering to the British. Colonel — afterwards Sir 
Richard — Pollock was deputed to meet the Amir — ^whose mind, 
never very settled, had been disturbed most needlessly by 
these transactions — but Sher Ali preferred to send an Envoy 
Simla in order to hold personal conference with the Viceroy. 
The Afghan made his appearance in July, 1873, when it 
appeared that his master was alarmed on two grounds. Sher 
Ali feared on the northern border the approach of Russia, 
brought into close contact with him by the new arrangements ; 
and he professed that the western boundary had not only been 
fixed unfavourably to himself, but — such as it was — had been 
already infringed by the Persians. It was a delicate position: 
the Amir and his advisers were clinging hard to the theory of 
a complete alliance with the British; whereas I.»ord Northbrook 
\vas instructed to adhere as closely as might be to tfi« old 
policy of Edwardes and Lawrence. It is easy to see how*this 
rift must have lepded to widen more and more until it eventu- 
ally sAt the Amir away in a direction which was as opposed to 
British wishes as it was to Afglidn interests. Forihe present, 
however, th^ Amir continued loyal to past engagements, if not. 
positively friendly; and a little sulkiness on the palt of>a 
baffled barbarian chief was not regarde<f with mu,ch anxiety. 
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In the following year, indjed, a remonstrance addressed by the 
Viceroy to /.he Amir, bn an act of perfidy towards the soh^of 
the latter, produced an increase of* irritation, but on the whole 
Afghan relations were undisturbed. 

In that year the Foreign Office was much troubled by com- 
plaints against Malhar Rao, the Gaikwar or Mahratta Chief of 
Baroda, who had behn ipisconducting himself for the last three 
years and was now warned to amend his ways under penalty 
of deposition. The Resident, Colonel Phayre, was very 
obnofeious to the ill-condlicted Mahratta, as the instrument — 
and, indeed, the cause also — of this unwelcome interference ; 
and in the course of the year 1874, it was reported that an 
attempt had been made to take his life by poison. Sir Lewis 
Pelly was deputed to relieve Phayre as British Resident, and 
to take charge of the administration of the country, Malhar 
Kao being put under arrest and committed for trial on avharge 
of abetting an attempt to commit murder. Six Commissioners 
were appointed to form the Court, three of them being Natives 
of distinction and three British officers. Serjeant Ballantine, 
of London, was retained for the defence.* The trial began on 
February 23rd, 1875, and lasted about five weeks, at the end 
of which it was found that the Raja of Jaipore was entirely 
convinced of the prisoner’s innocence, all the Englishmen 
equally so of his guilt, and the remaining Commissioners — 
Sindia and Dinkar Rao — for a verdict of “Not proven.” The 
case was one of extreme delicacy, and was referred to the 
Honie-Governraent for disposal. Mr. Gladstone's Ministry had 
by fiiis time gone out of power, and the Marquess of Salisbury 
had succeeded the Duke of Argyll at the Ipdia Office. He 
preferred a course whidi avoided all scandal, deposing Malhar, 


* The learned Serjeant, it is said, received a fee of tWenty-thonsand 
gifineas j he was ably opposed by Mr. Scoble, Q.C., Advocate- General at 
Bombay, afterwards Sir A. R. Scoble, ICC.S.I. and Member of the Vice^ 
Toy’s Council. ^ 
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Jaol oil the finding of any of the Coijmissioners, but on the 
/accounts — amply verified— of his previous maladmiiHiStration. 

. He was interned in Fort St? George, and a young kinsman 
installed at Baroda in his stead. Sir T. Madhava RAo became 
prime minister, and Mr. Philip Melvill — ^who had gone to 
Baroda as one of the Special Commission — remained as British 
Resident. • 

o 

In October of the same year, a College for Native Nobles 
was opened at Ajmere, under the appropriate title of “Mayo 
College,** the lamented Earl having planned its institution. 
The College is supported partly by the jnter'est of an endow- 
ment-fund furnished by the Rajput aristocracy, for whose 
service it is intended, and partly by a subsidy from the State , 
rtie first principal was Major O. St. John, already noticed in 
connection with the Biluch boundary, and subsequently 
knighted ^01* services in that country. Other institutions of a 
like kind were opened about the same time in other parts of 
India ; and some^success was obtained in the development of 
healthy minds and bodies among youths destined to exercise 
almost autocratic rule over millions of British subjects. In 
many States an imitation of European institutions was also 
arising, Courts-of-law, Councils-of-administration, and the like ; 
the City of Jaipore became a model for public works and 
sanitation, with gas-works, a hospital, museum and botanic 
gardens. To us who have travelled — however hastily — over, 
the centuries of war, anarchy, and despotism, to which India 
has been too generally subject, these will seem symptoms of* 
wholesome progress, even if we wish that they were more 
numerous; and the opinion will receive confirmation from further 
facts noticsed in a later part of this chapter. The most com- 
plete ri vetting of the political fabric took place in 1875^, when 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales visited the great Eastern Empire 
to which he was Heir Apparent* The chiefs and rulers 

. * The Prince landed in Calcutta in Deoember, 1875, having prmousJy , 

visited Bombay and Madras. 
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flocked from near and far to meet the eldest son of the Qdee^‘ : 
in his great eircampmeril upon the Calcutta ‘"Maidan.” Thither; 
camV the Raja of Kashmere, Ranbir, son of the famous Gulab 
Sinh of the old Punjab 'war days ; the Mahardja of Patiala, 
head of the Cis-Sutlej States; the great Rajput chiefs; the 
Mahratta representatives of the Houses of Holkar and Sindia ; 
the Begam of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Travancore; with — 
by no means the least important — Sir Jang Bahidur, the all- 
powerful Premier of Nepal, who had lent all the resources of 
tlirit State to aid the Bfitlsh cause in Audh in 1857. The Prince 
proceeded to Upper India and returned the visits of the Chiefs, 
being everywhere received with unreserved honour, homage, 
and hqppitality. Politically speaking, the tour was a vast and 
unqualified success. ^ 

Among circumstances of somewhat less hopeful charactei may 
be briefly noticed the recrudescence of lawlessness alluded to 
above, on the North-Eastern Frontier. The Dafla tribes, carrying 
on a system of raids on the northern border, at last provoked some 
of the punishment that they had long deserved. •An expedi- 
tion was sent against them in the end of the summer of 1874, 
and they were compelled to surrender a number of British 
Indian subjects whom they had abducted. More serious was 
the provocation given by the Nagas, a hill-tribe on the eastern 
border of Cachar, and partly owning a sort of convenient alle- 
giance to the Raja of Manipore. Surveying parties had been 
employed from time to time in verifying boundary-marks and 
gUthering topographic knowledge in the Ndga hills, which are 
‘of considerable scientific importance as containing', the water- 
shed between ;pengal and Burma. Of these operations the 
Nagas have somet,imes shown a jealousy even jjieyond the 
the usqal reaction of barbarism at the contact of civilised man. 
But in the beginning of 1875, undeterred by the somewhat 
le.iient treatment experienced by their Dafla ‘'neighbours, they 
fell suddenly u{fon a British surveyor, and murdered him with 
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the whole of his followers, amounting in all to 81 persons. 
Later in the same year another offic&, engagai in^the same 
duty, experienced the like fate. For the present mb sirious 
steps were taken to chastise this intftictable set of savages, tt 
was not till 1881 that the proper measures were at last adopted, 
let us hope with success. 

Of the third bsanch of the Foreign Depanrtnicnt during this 
period there is no necessity to speak ; ittvill b&best considered 
as a part Of the whole Empire, of whose condition we are next 
to take such notice as our space allows^ • 

[See Trotter, ub sup, and Hunter's IJarl of Mayo,” 2 vols., 
London, 1875.] 

Section 2. — Indian Finance, as we have already ^had oc- 
<:asion to notice, is a ditTicult and delicate matter. As regards 
rev<!hue, the British Ciovernment has been met by the fact 
that the people who are governed despotically, and by aliens, ^ 
make no great distinction between taxdiion and robbery ; so 
that the (lovcrnor-Ckneral who desired peace and popularity 
has always ^een closely confined to the rent of land for the 
chief sources of income.* In the matter of account, which is 
such an important part of finance, the Government had con- 
tracted all sorts of evil habits, due to its commercial origin to a 
great extent ; and there appeared to be no means of framing 
estimates that would have any sort of relation to subsequent 
results. In the second year of Lawrence, when Sir C. Tre- 
velyan held the jiurse, there had been a handsome surplus; 

• 

* UAND. OPIUM. TAXKS. # 

' •1842-3 1356 209 575 * 

1862.3 19*57 8*o6 13*55 

Thc'.e were the principal hcadb of revenue from KHenlxjrouj^ to 
Lawrence, ^expressed in millions of R.x. The* libc of taxation projier 
was princi])ally due to Lord Ualhousic’s annexations, and to fisd&l reforms 
consequent on the Mutiny. But even the higher figure represents biit a 
light incidence per*hea<l on a population of over one hundred and sevtnty . 
m'llioDs. The taxes were salt, cusitoms, stamps, exdSe. 

VOL. II 
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but the three succeeding years had been all marked by 4isap*' 
pointment. TJ-evelyan’s ‘successor had always ‘^budgeted for a 
surplus,” but by some unfortunate crisis each year had ende^ 
the other way. In the findhcial year 1868, when Lawrence was 
succeeded by Mayo, another of these unforeseen catastrophes 
occurred ; and it soon appeared that a similar unpleasant sur- 
prise was in preparation for the year that^wasato come. Both 
in England and IndVa the Government authorities became 
thoroughly alarmed. The Viceroy applied himself to the 
ma^ 4 er; and, without ay<aitingthe recurrence of another budget, 
remedial measures w^re at once brought forward. At these 
great dissatisfaction was expressed by the English newspapers, 
and it is probable that a vast number of people were really in 
jured, alarmed, or annoyed. But those who were responsible 
for the administration were assured that strong and inoiarft 
action was the only hope. What that action was must now be 
briefly told. 

In their genuine anxiety to avoid new taxation the Indian 
authorities at first attempted to fill the gap with the sacrifice 
of superfluous establishments. The first to go was a por- 
tion of the amount allotted to Public Works, from which 
a sum reckoned as equivalent to ;£’8oo,ooo was saved. 
In other Civil expenditure a further saving, estimated at 
^350,000 was made. Proposals, which were only accepted 
in part, were sent home with the object of reducing the 
number of regiments and batteries in the army, while in- 
c|-eusing the number of men in each corps, so that the actual 
Military strength of the country should nqt suffer. ^And whea 
all that could be done in this direction had been effected or 
prdvided for — but npt till then — a temporalry increasq^was made 
to the unpopular income-tax ; and the salt-duty was equalised^ 
so as to bring the rates of Madras and Bombay to a level with 
thc«e current elsewhere. It was hoped that by tnis combination 
of economy and’ taxation the deficit would be supplied and 
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the difficulties of the year surmounted. But it still remaihed 
to make such provision for the future as might *prei5^nt die re- 
currence of trouble and scrfhdal, such as appeared in^fifyitabJe 
under the existing system. To <fo this it was necessiiary to 
probe that system, deeply, and when that was done a cause 
of financial disorder was laid bare, from the removal of which 
the happiest effift^ts were reasonably anticipated. 

Up to this period a centralisation of the most primitive kind 
had characterised Indian Finance. If a local Government hus- 
banded the monies allotted to it the aavings were forfeited at 
the end of the year. If such a GovernmentVere modest in its 
demands the presumption arose that its wants were few. On 
the other hand, the audacious got all that they clamoured for ; 
• or, like a certain i:ealou^ Governor of the period at Bombay, 
thdj' spent the money first and applied for it afterwards.* 

Mr. ^muel Laing, during the latter part of the Canning 
administration, made an attempt to break through the pedantic 
uniformity of this over-centralised routine, and to create a 
proper sense of responsibility on the part of the minor Govern- 
ments, by transferring initiative, to some small extent, from the 
shoulders of the weary Titan of Culcutta to theirs ; his scheme, 
in fact, contemplated relieving the Imperial Budget to the 
amount of half-a-million, and leaving the minor Governments to 
provide for local expenditure — to that extent — by local taxation. 
He here hit upon the right principle, for the main objection to 
direct taxation in India was, that the people thought that it 
was a penal exaction the proceeds of which were shippefibin 
specie to* England. By laying out the money in the regions 
where it was raised, publishing the local budget, and so far as 
might b^ possible, ‘consulting the wants .and wishes of each 
. commune or city, it has since been found possible tp remove 

♦ The writer rtmembers Lord Canning’s amused look, when told that 
a request for an extra sweeper in the Dispensary of yefira Dun was 
the Government of India for sanction. 
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this one-if no <rthm-of the evils of ditect taicadon ; ’ 
conjpe something of local autonomy with considerable i^ieit ‘ 

LT Z f administration 

fiaa ly selected by Lord kayo’s Government for transfer tb ’ 

Kmite* 

contemplated by Mr. I^mg; and the result was to confine the 
estimates and undertakings of the Imperial ©epartments to 
imrely Impenal duties, and to ensure the preparation of 
timely returns, so as to keep the Government exactly’ informed 
of file actual state of fits affairs. The services that were thus 
made over to the Various subordinate administrations, included 
Jails, Registration, Police, Education, Roads and Civil Buildings 
together 'with a variety of minor matters as to which local 
knowledge and local management were indispensable to- 
efficiency and to the due in.sistence on local resrion.^^itv 
For some of these services the Local Governments, n^hder tl le 
new system, had to provide out of -mnnal <»rants j i 

unconditionally - - t> them 

^•HltnldWties SLt^ Supreme Government ; the rest of the 
-uppiieo Deing furnished by local rates and taxes. ^These were 
to be, in future, levied under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India — so far as might be needful to preserve 
general principles — yet entirely at the disposal of the Respective 
administrations. The aggregate sum thus available for local 
service in the year 1889-90, reached a figure of nearly twenty 
millions, and although a cynic plight object that this large sum 
— or a great part of it —was additional taxation, yet it was, in 
arty case, all spent wliere it was raised. Moreover, as Sir H. 

S. Maine observed, when the plan was first projected, it repre- 
sengi money on v;hich the Government of India cannot lay its 
hands *, so that it cannot be spent on unjust war. or vain- 
glorious <£xtent of frontier. The same judicious observer had 
pointed out— before the time of this great reform— that 
c thef financial system, “if it be not on the point*bf an inevitable 
collapse, is in great danger of going to pieces, unless tbe; 
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.te lightened somewhere*" Orie of thie iUdm^iate 
dangers had been the virtual impossibility *af 
resisting the demands of the minor administratioi^/ wl^dt 
demands — as another able memUfer of the Government said 
at the time — were without limit, because there was no limit 
to their wants. So long as they had nothing to do but to 
dip into a purse for whose condition they were not answer- 
able, it was hardly possible to draw a line beyond which 
their id^l of good administration should not go. But when 
each administration had its own pur^, with the responsibility 
of filling it and the knowledge that, when empty *it would 
remain so, economy became at once enforced by strict 
necessity. ^ 

By these measures, therefore, a great deal more was secured 
thfn a solvent Budget. It was indeed contrary to Mayo's own 
wish, tjiat they should be described as ** decentralisation# 
The control and command of the central authority were not 
intentionally affected; nevertheless, the wholesome parts of 
“ Horae ftule ” were either attained or put in course of attain- 
ment ; and an approach was thus made to the ideal state 
of things, where the integer of common management coin" 
cides with the integer of common interest and information. 

Another pari of Indian finance, of which the social impor- 
tance was much in excess of its apparent money-value, was the 
Salt Tax. The complete reform of all the evils connected with 
this impost did not come to be carried out till a later period than 
that with which we are now concerned ; yet somethin^^was 
done towards their mitigation. To abolish the tax entiftly, 
did not — and does not yet — enter into the nynd of any pracUcal 
statesman ; and tlie reason is plain. There is no other %ay of 
making the bulk of the Indian population contribute to the 
expenses of the State. In a foot-note to a recent page, it 
shown that the chief sources of revenue were few aAd iij- 
definite. If a Native of India is not V dandowncr, and. 
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refrains from using dutis^le products and stamped paper, 
then t^e iity on his salt is his sole contribution to the 
mainterfance of the army, navy and police ; and of the canals 
and forests which temper the vicissitudes of climates, and of the 
roads and bridges, by means of which he moves and has his 
being.* Under recent reforms, this tax falls at the rate of, say 
sixpence a head — or'^abcpit one day’s wage, and* if the average 
peasant of India did not pay that, he would pay nothing, but be 
entirely protected af the expense of the few thousands of 
persoftis concerned in otbijr trades, and of the holders of land 
assessed to fiscal-defaand. 

Nevertheless, however inevitable, it was held that this 
Indian Gmbelle should be levied with some approach to 
uniformity, if not without one single remediable abuse. 
Under Lord Mayo, a narrow-gauge line of railway was begin, 
fd connect the great salt-lake of Rajputana with the chief marts 
of Hindustan ; while the rate of duty w^as at the same time 
reduced. It may therefore, be fairly contended thatj^the effect 
of the policy in its later developments, has been to produce 
present reforms, whereby the price of this prime article of 
consumption has been lowered about 65 per cent, to dwellers 
ill Hindustan. In Mayo’s time, however, the proportion 
which the produce of this tax bore to the total gross revenue 
of the couutry was nearly 25 per cent, higher than it is now. 

When Mayo’s labours were cut short by murder, the finances 
were in 4 state of healthy progress, in all respects but one. 
In Ae first alarm of the discovery of 1868-69, it had been — ^as 
we saw — with reluctance that taxation had been increas'ed. The 
salt the poor b«re some of the burden, the rest was laid 
not on the rich — ther&are no rich in India — but uponithe less 

• These means of communication have almost annihilated famine for 
millions who never use them or pay for them directly. Ip ordinary times 
the prfee of food is lowered, in times of local dearth equalised, by every im- 
provement in the means of distribution. ' 
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poor ; and it took the form of an enhancement of thp Income 
Tax; great complaint resulted, and tfiis led to fhquijies whicli 
convinced most thinking meif that this kind of direct taication 
— especially as a general levy fot Imperial pxirposes— was 
entirely unsuited to the existing conditions of Indian Society. 
This accordingly became one of the earliest subjects, con- 
nected with domestic administration, that Lptd Northbrook had 
to study. His calm and disciplined intellect soon convinced 
him of the soundness of the adverse opinion, which had also 
impressed itself latterly on his lameiited predecessor. # In 
March, 1873, the Income Tax disappeared* from the*budget, 
and the Government of India used its reserve powers to warn 
the subordinate administrations against any present* increase 
•of local taxation that nught cause the people to think that 
decentralisation meant increased burdens in a new dress. 

Soothjpg measures were indeed becoming highly desirable,®* 
especially in Bengal, where agrarian discontent was making a 
feeble effort, and where the very unusual phenomenon of 
drought was making a yet more threatening appearance. The 
Spring harvest of 1874 was an almost total failure ; stocks -were 
low; and the failure of the winter-rain had extended into 
Hindustan. Lord Northbrook associated with Sir George 
Campbell (Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) the energetic 
Minister of Finance, Sir R. Temple ; and the memory of the 
late disaster in the adjoining Province of Orissa gave any further 
stimulus that might be needed to officials all under the influence 
of the best precept and the best example : 480,000 tons of fjpe 
were imported — chiefly from Burma — by great exertions carria^ 
was procured to jdistribute food to the afflictecj districts ; a rail- 
way 50 ^jiiles longVas begun as a reIie/-work which should 
have a more than temporary utility ; house-to-house visitors 
ministered to the wants of the infirm. By these an 3 similar 
means the famfne was kept under such command that it ^ay ^ 
be roughly but -faithfully said that no deaflis occurred, from 
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starvation. Th^ oper$.tiph6 ^tailed a total cost (rf 6 J 
partly suijpliedf by private benevolence^ in England and; 4 ?„^j 
where, partly made good out <X the finances of the Statfei" ^ 
When the fkmine was stfodued Campbell went^ to England; 
where he entered Parliamentary life — in which he bore a useful 
part till his death nearly twenty years later. Temple succeeded'" 
him in the Governhaent of Bengal. * 

In spite of the great cost of the Bengal famine and of the 
entire abolition of the Income-Tax the budget ot 1873-74 
show^ed as small a deficit as could have been reasonably 
expected ; and it ^s converted into a small surplus by the end 
of the next financial year^ during which almost every item of 
receipt evinced an upward tendency. Great changes were 
about this time introduced into the construction of State-rail-* 
ways. Up to the rule of Lord Northbrook it had been 
'®an accepted maxim that such lines ought to be built a,s cheaply 
as possible ; and with that view the ‘‘ metre gauge had been 
almost invariably adopted. But tliere had all along been an 
earnest minority who had objected to this the various incon- 
veniences due to break of gauge, amounting — on the main 
line— to the entire transfer of whole bodies of troops from one 
class of rolling-stock to another. In Mayo's time only two 
great cpnnections awaited completion ; the continuation of the 
line from Delhi to Peshawar — highly essential for the protect- 
ion of the North-West Frontier — ^and a link on the Indus Valley 
connecting two separate portions of the Sind, Punjab, and 
D^lhi Railway. These being more than mere “ feeders," and 
actually portions of the arterial system, were now* excluded 
from the metre," class and completed on what in India is 
knd^n as the brogd ” gauge ; that is, a breadth of 5ft. 6in. 
uniform with the main lines.* 

In April, 1875, Madras had the misfortune to lose Lord 

t 

a #«•<* Progress Kei4>rt ” for 1882*3. Printed by ordfer of the Commons, 
1885, 
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[Hpfeirt, oxk^ of theiDost earnest and ^il-ijai(omiea;olt|i^ 
!(Jwaii<«rs, whose claims to the gratitllde <rf 
time committed to liis charge^included a steady tp 

Mayo’s salt-policy. He succeeded iif shelving for a time a piro- 
pO^al favoured by the Supreme Government whereby the rate 
of duty on salt in his Presidency would have been raised oa 
the ground of uniformity. In the latter part of the year a 
sweeping reform of the Customs Tariff ^as made which made 
the exporfation of cotton, wheat and many other staples free, 
and greatly lowered the duty on most jjnports. Unhappily a 
protective duty on American cotton forijied.part of the new 
tariff, which was a needless restriction, bringing little to the 
revenue and causing general and natural discontent. ^ 

• By the end of the financial year 1875-6 appeared a handsome 
surplus : but at the same time appeared also— for the first time 
— that opiinous item of “ loss by exchange.^’ This may be 
briefly explained as due to the demonetisation and depreciation 
of silver in European countries, while the Indian Government 
was still bound to receive its revenues is that metal though 
paying its English debts in gold. The exchange now falling 
to one shilling-and-ninepence caused a difference of about two- 
and-sixpence ort the or — on a remittance of, say, sixteen 

millions — ^a total apparent loss of two millions. It did not 
however appear that the purchasing power of the Rupee under- 
went any depreciation in India ; and it was argued that the fall 
in exchange brought compensation to the people of the epuntry 
by stimulating their export-trade.* * 

The ofily other reform by which Lord Northbrook can bh ; 
said to have distinguished his useful but unostentatious adminis- 
tration w^ in a reaf extension of the emplpyment of Nativft in 
public service, a matter apparently more easy to talk of than, 

• In the ten y^ars ending 1883-4 the aggregate volume of trade rose $5. . 
per cent. But the rise of the export-trade was 65 per cent., while thwita- 
ports only rose 47 per cent, in the same period. • ; , , 
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to effect, but for which he did something. In the beginning of 
1876 the Viceroy— supported by his Council — ^found himself 
in sRarp opposition to the Government at home on the question 
of sending British repitsentatives to the Court of Kibul 
against the wish of the Amir. They vainly begged for leave 
to pursue the policy adopted by Canning, I^wrence, and 
Mayo'* towards <hat State, and deprecated the change as 
involving danger to fhe peace of Afghanistan and to British 
interest. These remonstrances failing to commanH attention 
Lqrd Northbrook resigned office ; and left Calcutta m April, 
universally respeoted^nd regretted : a Native journalist pa3ring 
him the quaint tribute that he “annexed no territory, he com- 
mitted jio plunder, but he gave the land rest.” The new 
Viceroy was Robert, Lord Lytton, son of the politician and 
man of letters once known as Edward Bulwer, who had bSen a 
friend of the Premier, Lord Beaconsfield. ,, 

[For further details on the subject of this Section see 
“ Annual Financial Statement,” for the official years 1860-61 — 
1573-74- Calcutta, 1873.] * 

Section 2. — Before proceeding to examine the administra- 
tion of Lord Northbrook^s successor, Lord Lytton, we ought per- 
haps to take the opportunity of briefly reviewing the work of the 
twenty years that had followed the retirement of the last of the 
Company’s Governors. Some readers may recollect the words 
of Elphinstone, quoted in the preface to this history, and our 
implied undertaking to do something towards the record of 
ogSrative facts in connection with the progress of the people of 
ftidia in “ liberal ideas ” and capacity for self-go vernftient. In 
these respects mqch still remained to be done in 1876 ; neverthe- 
less*it is hardly too much to say that since 1858 a newjndia had 
arisen. .The heterogeneous collection of incoherent countries 
had begun to undergo the process of integration which is still 
goiag on. Under Dalhousie India had consisfed of a number 
of communities ^ith languages, creeds, and customs, various 
and mutually abhorrent ; afld the tendency of the Government 
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was to regard those communities as so many ^holarsgf a ^eat 
school of which Britannia was the mTstress. Under I^rd 
Northbrook a distinct change •was visible: the commiinifles 
had become adolescent, and were be|inmng to be conscious 
of common claims and objects, and of a kinship, partly of blood , 
partly of long and close proximity, rapidly drawing closer under 
the recent unifying operations of English law, language, and 
material improvement. When, for a triflfhg outlay, a Native 
man-of-busidess, passing from Agra to Bombay, found persons 
of whom he had scarcely heard transactii^ affairs on the saxnf 
principles and by the same methods as in,his*own district, he 
could not fail to experience a sense of Indian nationality, how- 
ever faint and vague it might at first appear. ^ 

• All these things are pait of Education in its widest sense. 
In iht more strict official meaning also, education as mere 
school inslj;uction had been doing a great work. Ever since 
tlie famous despatch of 1854 a certain organisation of the 
Department of Public Instruction had been established; 
universities ffor examination and the giving of diplomas) 

had come into existence soon after the Mutiny; public 

■colleges and schools soon flourished in great and increasing 
numbers; middle and elementary schools were systematised, 
inspected, and aided by grants. Under Mayo measures were 
taken to make public instruction more attractive and palatable 
to the Muslim community ; no religious interference, preference, 
or privilege was allowed. In the six years from 1854-5510 

to 1870-71 the progress of schools and attendance haf!^ 

answered td these reforms. In Bengal the number of pupils * 
had risen 60 per cent. ; in Hindustan 400 per cent. ; the 
number of« schools multiplying in like proportion; in tfie 
Punjab a similar development took place ; the progress in 
the Central Provinces has been already mentioned ; in Madras 
and Bombay the^ncrease of institutions was considerable ; 

1871 over a quarter of a million youths were ftceiving public, 
or inspected education in either Presidency. 
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If, liow, we a;re to inquire into the effect 
generation that may Save been produced by all thia incfeai^ 
training and enlarged knowledge, we shall find mixed testiltf , 
presenting themselves. ^ For, while to the youths ihemselves a 
wholesale alteration of condition and mental habit must needs ; 
have been afforded, yet as a whole the population of India will 
perhaps appear *to have been much less affected. The most 
advanced and accufate instruction will influence the memory 
more than the judgment i and of education in its Higher action 
t^e effects are limi^^d, in all times and places. What the 
peculiar limits were, in the India of the times under examiiia- 
tion, may be partly realised from what has been shown in 
these , pages ; and still more, perhaps, from the testimony of 
Native scholars who have made the best use of the training 
obtainable. 

The outcome of the examination of these things, is to show 
that the pursuit of knowledge was chiefly undertaken for 
material ends; and that when knowledge was obtained it 
was of but little immediate value towards national enlighten- 
ment. The study of law' and the study of medicine were 
followed for the openings tliat they might open to Govern- 
ment employment. The Bachelors, Masters, and Doctors of 
the universities became versed in all sorts of Occidental learn- 
ing ; but they considered themselves to have earned a right to 
posts in the public service, and when disappointed became 
disloyal if not dangerous. When they took off their hoods and 
^owns and went to their homes, they resigned Hindu habits- 
^ and superstitious practices amongst the members of the family 
that they foun<J there ; leading — so to say — two lives at once. 

^The second of these evils could only be cured Ijy a gradual 
levelling-up of other strata of society. So long as a few 
> hundred graduates were possessed of knowledge that they 
QDuld not share with their kinsfolk and their "compatriots, they 
had but a fatal feift like King- Midas in the Grecian fable. The 
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first eyflj^wever, it was partly within th^powir iof th^ tavern-, 
tjtent to' remove. The path was shown and the exahlpie givm 
%'&e zegLl and intelligence of^ir George Campbell; tbofifiV 
after his retirement from office, the scfieme was allowed to foil 
into disuetude under his predecessors. Campbell was indeed 
to a great degree responsible for the collapse of his system of 
appointments : he* honourably tried to ccjnnett the University 
of Calcutta with the public service ; but he left without putting 
on record any formal rules, and so his tentative efforts were' 
allowed for a time to drop. It was nolstill 1888 that an en- 
lightened Lieutenant-Governor was able not onfy to revive^thein 
but to organise them into a system. It would be premature,, 
to say more upon the subject here, beyond pointing out that 
the scheme of Sir Steuart Bayley is so obvious that one 
wonders it was not adopted long before : it is based on the 
simple prkiciple of making the appropriate university degree 
an essential qualification for candidates for almost every sort 
of high publjj: post. 

Amongst other signs of accelerated evolution must be taken 
the great increase of published literature, amounting to no 
less than four thousand works in one year — the last of lA>rd 
Northbrook’s Viceroyship. English was fast assuming the 
character of India’s chief learned language, a fact which— 
however it might be regretted by Oriental scholars — is not 
without its importance. Out of the vast number of publica- 
tions above mentioned one-eighlb consisted of English ]>o6ks 
— a proportion equal to that of all the classical languages of tli% 
East put together. Now, whatever be thought of the relative • 
merits of English as compared with those languages, it cannot 
be doubted that the change that was going on in India was, 
slowly but surely, in the direction of substituting AVestem 
science for Eastern speculation. And for this substitution ' 
there wore only two means possible ; either European treatises 
niust be generally translated into Asiatic languagjes, or ttie. 
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people must learn to read the works of their instructors "itt 
their qjriginal tongue. And, since that tongue was generally 
used in the practice of law and commerce, while the books re- 
quired for educational hse were difficult to render into alien 
linguistic vehicles, and were often distinguished by their style 
almost as much as by their substance — for all these reasons 
the spread of English was so natural as toHcall for no further 
explanation. 

Nor was original thought wanting. In northern Hindustan 
9D reformer arose, in Ae person of T)aya-Nand Shastri, who at- 
tempted to revive and purify the Vishnavite form of Hinduism 
by precept and example. A still more eflfeclive reform was 
begun> in Bengal by the once-famoiis Keshab Chandar Sen, 
who founded the sect or school known as “ the Brahmo-Sonidji*^ 
for developing theTheistic movement begun long ago bf Ram- 
Mohan Rai. Babii Keshab visited Europe, and his eloquent 
discourses were adtnired in English congregations. Many other 
isolated instances of distinguished adaptability to the new in- 
fluences might be given did they seem appropriate to a sketch 
like the present.* It must, however, be enough here to add 
that about two hundred Native journals were now in circulation ; 
not always wholly commendable in iheii aims or conduct, yet 
deserving notice among symptoms of movement ; while inter- 
course between the ancient races of India and the active peoples 
of Christendom was immensely stimulated by increased facilities 
for visits to Europe and even to America. The unwillingness 
jtto cross the sea was confined to the Hindus, who were sup- 
posed to “break their caste ” — />., become ipsofaitotyicomxm’ 
ijjcate— by eating food cooked on board ship. Means now 
began to be contrived for meeting — or circiim\^nting— this 
class of obstacle ; and many Hindus, even some ladies of that 
class, visited I^ondon, Paris, and New York, in the search for 
t'mployment oic of mere knowledge. 

* See Trotter, “ India under Victoria,” 11 . 341. 
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Among the Muslims another kind of barrier was in existence, 
and now began to yield. With those Puritans of ^[slav a yor- 
Ship of the Kordn had engendered a tenacious conservatism 
and a dread of novelty in ideas and asfociations such as may be 
faintly realised by those who are acquainted with the history of 
Europe and North America in the i6th and 17th centuries. 
To hold familiar intercourse with unbeli^enf was dangerous, 
to send one’s children to their schools was deadly. The 
Wahdbis of^ Patna, who sent men and money to the irrecon- 
cilable colony at Malka-Sitana till their proceedings weee 
stopped by the prosaic, but successful procesSfes of the i^enal 
Code in Mayo’s time, were only carrying out these principles ; 
the further stage, at whicli they would have gladly arrived, 
lining insurrection and general massacre. But against such 
movements a counter action was now arising in the very bosom 
of Isldm itself. 

Sayid Ahmad Khan was the great practical deliverer of the 
Indian Muslims ; all, and far more, to them that Keshab 
dar would fain have been to the Hindus. The scale of the 
present work forbids all attempt to sketch, however slightly, the 
early efforts of this remarkable man. But their great and abid- 
ing importance will reward the study of all who feel a genuine 
interest in Indian progress. Soon after the Mutiny, in which 
he both acted and suffered in the cause of law and order, the 
Sayyid published his first social manifesto, in the shape of a 
vernacular treatise on Muhamadan loyalty. Addressing his. 
co religionists in tones of "righteous indignation, he reminded 
them that itVas their privilege to live under the shadow of a 
greatand just iGovernraent, while it was their dijty “to id^tify 
themselves, heartily with Christians and espouse their cause.’*' 
That duty, he further maintained was one that was enjoiped by 
their own religion. In 1869 he took, what was a bold step for 
an Asiatic of fifty, who could not Speak English: he went I® 
England with his two sons, whose education he determined to^ 
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complete in that coun^. The result of this journey was, 
fill him rith disgust for the social institutions of his countrymehh 
and* to inspire a resolution to db whatever he could to el^at^; 
them, and particularly to^ elevate the Muslim section of thehi 
by putting them on a footing of moral and intellectual unity 
with Europeans. In this most generous and admirable effort 
he did not hesitalie tp combat the prejudice^f Europeans and 
Asiatics alike, boldly telling both classes of their faults, and 
spending his time and his substance in bringing th^m together. 
For the next nine years he conducted a journal on these lines : 
he opened his House with unstinting hospitality to Natives and 
English alike, and he founded, at AligarJb^n the North-West Pro- 
vince, *an Anglo-Muhamadan QyiVege, where all modern science 
should be taught in the Ainguages of both classes.* About the tin^ 
of Mayo’s assassioation the Sayyid’s ze^l involved him in danger 
from the animosity of fanatics of his own creed, and the heads 
of Isiam issued a decree to the effect that he was Antichrist, 
asd that his removal, by whatever means, was both lawful and 
-(o be desired. But the reformer held on his course with heroic 
indifference, and lived to have his reward in seeing the begin- 
ning of a wholesome change in public opinion. 

During Lord Northbrook's administ^-ation much was done to 
improve the status and prospects of all classes of the Native 
community. A Hindu judge sat on the High Court Bench, 
and the employment of Native lawyers as subordinate judges 
I)ecame common in the Provinces. 

In the legislative Department many useful reforms charac- 
terised this and the preceding Viceroyalty. The^lgreat jurists 
■^^ho presided over the work (H. S. Maine and J. F. Stephen) , 
worked on the saune lines, one after the other, cpdifying, re- 
pealing, and simplifying. Evidence .was so dealt with as to be . 

^ * The College was opened for work on the Quecn’i? birthday, lU/S* 'D*®' 
laying of the fourv'ilation of the l>uilding did not take place till two years 
later ; v, inf^ 
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j^iipoa a looting at once scientific anii simfde 
, cedure; received a thorough revision; all these in^ortantstaMtes 
. enacted in 1872. In the following year were passe^ Acts 
for amending the Rent and Revenue law in the Nort^Wm 
. Provinces and many useful projects on minor matters 
law in that and the two succeeding years. ' 

We have thus reviewed the principal dements of thes8 two 
administrations, from 1869 to 1875-6, as forming one con- 
tinuous x^eriod. Inferior in aggregate to the single 

incuinbency of Dalhousie, they present reoord of wise and 
moderate progress, scarcely interrupted, save for one sinister 
moment in the beginning of 1872 ; and, taken together, they 
mark the coinmencement*'of the national biography of modern. 
India.- 

[In addition to books mentioned in preceding Sections of 
this chapter the student will do well to refer to “Liberal Educa- 
tion in India,” by Nagendra Nath Ghose, Calcutta, 1878, and 
article by tlfb same in “Calcutta Review,” No. 156, p. 327; 
also “ Life of Sycd Alimcd Khan,” C.S.I., by CoJ. Graham, 
Edinburgh and London, 1885. Also Appendix II. to the 
present volume.] 
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CHAPTER XXIIl. 


LORD LYTTON. 

Section i ; Second AfghAi war — St'Ction 2: Famine and Finance — Section 
3 : Administration and Law. 

Sec^on I. — In relating the political transactions of 1873-4, 
it was mentioned that Sher Ali, the Amir of Afghanistan, had 
taken umbrage on several accounts: he thought th^t the 
Government was- unfriendly in regard to boundary-questions, 
and to undertaking his defence against his neighbours ; while 
he resented as an unwarrantable intrusion a remonstrance 
addressed to him by Lord Northbrook on his corrduct towards 
his son, Yakub. Had the Government continued to treat 
these things as they were treated at first, they might have 
subsided ; the temper of a barbarian — however ill-conditioned 
— being of little cogency when opposed to his own interest 
and that of his advisers and subordinates. But the proposal 
to admit British officers into the country as permanent official 
Agents offended and alarmed all those warlike chiefs, full of 
^the traditions of forty years before, and jealous of an indepen- 
‘ dence, which, if not really threatened, might, in ,the light of 
the past, easily seem to them to be endangered. Nor was anj 
c6mmensurate advantage proffered to induce a change in the 
feelings of the Afghans on this matter; had theffe been the 
offer of a new treaty, with a promise of offensive and defensive 
aUiaiice, that might have been a consideration for them, while 
it would have ^iurnished some justification for the desire to 
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have a complete British representaticjp in the country,. But 
the orders on the subject reserved entire freedotoof jpdg* 
inent as to the obligation of^naterial support,** while the 
same time the Government would oi#y abstain from interfere 
ence in the internal affairs of Afghanistan/* so far as such 
interference was “ unnecessary.** 

The Amir wotld not — and probably^ cotlld not — ^give his 
assent to these proposals ; but he sent an Envoy to Simla in 
September/ 1876, who was received by Lord Lytton sternly 
and not without menaces ; returning to Kabul with an oflfer 
of the terms, already notified, on the*baSls of which the 
Government of India would be j^repared to confer with the 
Amir at Peshawar. At the same time, the British influence 
VI Biluchistan was strengthened by the occupation of Quetta 
undef friendly arrangemenl with the Khan of Kelat, who was 
its leading; chief. This was another blow to Afghan suscep- 
tibilities ; the Govevnment of India was not perhaps acting 
beyond its actual rights, but the step was naturally construed 
as one of aggression, or at least of menace, in existing con- 
ditions, Lord Lawrence raised the question, at home, from 
this point of view ; but his warning voice awoke no echo in 
high places. He was only “an old Indian,” and the politicians 
of the (Jpposition did not at first take up the question strongly. 
In the beginning of 1877, Sir L. Pelly was deputed to meet 
Nur Muhamad, the Minister of the Amir, at Peshawar ; the 
irreducible minimum of his instructions being “ the principle 
that British officers should reside in Afghanistdn.’* This 
the conditidn, stnt qua non^ of any possible negotiations. Iii 
vain did the Minister urge the precedents established by 
the late Vigeroys, Lawrence, Mayo, Northbrook; asking what 
new circumstances could have possibly arisen to call for such 
a change ; and renewing the arguments, already so often shown 
and accei)ted, against a course so abhorrent to jjis counttymeiT, 
so fraught with certainty of mischief. Pelly had but one 
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reply, « this the pijice of the Viceroy^s friendship," . 6^; 
March 2dth, the Minister died; and, as Lord Litton 
to recognise the officer who caine down from Kabul to 
his place, the conference terminated. 

Meanwhile events were occurring in Europe which bad a ; 
decided tendency to revive the scare of a Russian aggression 
and to restore, in essentials, the situation of fbrty yeais before. 
On April 24th, 1877, Czar had found occasion to declare^-; 
war against the Sultan of Turkey, whom he accused Of violating 
IhS treaty-rights of Christians in Eastern Europe. On May 
I St, the British Cabinet signified disapproval in a despatch to 
which the Russian Chancellor replied mildly, assuring the 
Foreigif Secretary, Lord Derby, that British interests 'would be 
treated with scrupulous respect. On August 9th, the Britislv 
Premier announced in the House of Lords that, subjoct to 
that condition, his Government intended to preserve a strict 
neutrality." By the end of the year the resistance of the Turks 
had been overcome ; and in January, 1878, the Russian army 
having forced the last defence, was in full marcS for Adria 
nople. On the 17th of that month, the Queen's speech, read 
on the opening of Parliament, expressed sympathy with the 
vanquished and a hope that an appeal from her Majesty would 
have the effect of inducing the Czar to entertain overtures for 
peace. In speaking to the Address, Lord Granville, objected 
that peace was not an exclusively British interest " ; but the 
Qpvefinment, so far from concurring in this view, attempted to 
e^timulate the Czar’s pacific tendencies by ordering the Mediter- 
ranean squadron to the Dardanelles; and on the 3131, the 
House of Commons was asked to vote a credit of six inillioas 
sterling towards warlike preparations. After some^debate,,the 
vote oS credit was carried, on February 8th, and several other 
circumstances transpired to confirm the impression that the 
country was (^rifting into war. On the a'tst, indeed, Lord 
Derby announced the receipt of conciliatory despatches from 
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Peterisburg, promising to make no ^rtber tdmi^ 

C<^^^ntmople unless a landing should be tnade^firoiiii tlte^ ^ 
British fleet ; and on the 3rd of the followittg rndhtfi^ the 
Treaty of St. Stefano was signed by^he Porte; but the British 
Government at once insisted on its being submitted to a. 
Congress of the European powers. Somewhat keen discussion 
ensued on this, Between St. Petersburg ^nd London; and bn 
April i7tli, during the recess of Parliament, the British 
Ministry ordered the Government of India to send a i^umber 
of regiments of all arms to Malta. ♦ This measure, bdng 
regarded as a menace by the Russian authorities, was rofet by 
an order to the Governor-General of Turkestan to depute a 
Mission to the Court of Kabul, where it was known* that the 
•Amir Sher Ali was in a mood of — perhaps not unnatural — ill- 
humour. ^ 

Upon the subject of this Mission there can be no doubt, so 
far as Russian feelings and intentions are concerned ; it was a 
distinct anjwer to various words and deeds of the Queen^s 
Government, and — as such — may be taken as a symptom of 
Muscovite policy in Asia and a clear signal for future guidance. 
Whenever Great Britain opposes her in Europe, Russia will 
make a demonstration on the northern frontier of British India. 
But that demonstration will probably be full of peril for the 
Afghans ; and it is in this aspect that the Mission of 187S 
becomes so questionable. Rawlinson considers that an inter- 
change of communications, hostile to British interests had 
beer ’ ritained between Kabul and Taskkend ever sini^ 
1873, when Lord Northbrook, acting under instructions from 
the Duke of Argyll^ had refused to make an uncondiri^al 
promise oi^aid and protection to the Amir.* On the other b^nd , 

It was contended, by those who appealed to the great authority 
of Lawrence, that Sher Ali did not desire a visit from his 
4 angerous neiglibours ; and that the receptiog of KaufltnanlJi's * 
Mission — however offensively it might have been intended on 
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the part of Russia — ^gave^the Government of India no sufBcient 
cause of quarrel against the Amir. 

Before that Mission could reaA Kdbul, the Russian Govern- 
ment had agreed to the principle of a Congress, and had 
entered into a secret agreement with the British Cabinet as to 
the general lines of the future.* The latter had also made a 
special covenant with the Porte; but these things did not 
materially hinder the work of the Congress, which terminated, 
July 13th, giving the British — as Lord Beaconsfield announced 
— peace with honouft” 

However that 'ma/ have been, all danger of Russian inter* 
Terence appeared to have passed away. So at least thought 
Sher Ah, who received the Mission with bare courtesy, and 
])robably only tliought how he could rid himself of his visitors* 
^ nt the earliest date.! So, however, did not think the British 
Ministers; and on August 14th, Lord Lytton sent a letter to 
the Amir informing him of the approaching visit of Major- 
General Sir N. Chamberlain as a special Envoy his Court, 
Sher Ali replied by new protestations ; he could fairly urge the 
difference that plainly existed between the two cases; the 
Russians were dangerous, if not hostile, neighbours against 
whom the Government had often been asked to protect him ; 
that they should have sent a Mission was no fault of his, and 
he meant to send it back as soon as he could safely do so. 
But the Indian Government was his old friend and ally, per- 
fetJtly acquainted with the difficulties of his position,! 

* Made public 'by the audacious enterprise of Mr. C. Marvin and an 
evening paper in London, Tune 14th. (v. “Anminl Register,” for 1878, 

p. t>7-8.) 

t It was .said afterwards (by Yakub) that Colonel Stolieteif took leave 
of Sher^AH of his own accord. (Conversation reported by General 
Roberts. October 22nd, 1879.) 

^ Yikub told Roberts that his father had correspohded with General 
Kauffmann ever since 1873. nothing material is proved to have come 
of the correspondence. ^ 
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The arguments were fair, and seemed stated good faith ; 
but the British Tories of 1878 seemed bent upon a fepejiitiori 
of the errors of their Whig predecessors. Chamberlain left 
Peshdwar on September iQth, sending on Major Cavagnari to 
arrange for an advance with the Afghan Commandant of the 
Fort of Ali Masjid at the entrance of the K];iaibar Pass. The 
Commandant, however, ^ith all due courtesy, assured the Major 
Hhat the Mission could not pass without special orders from 
Kabul. Notified in London by a curt telegraphic despatch, the 
news of this incident caused, angry excitiment among high and 
low, indifferently assuaged by letters wlfich the veteran Law- 
rence addressed to the nation through the medium of *‘The 
Times” newspaper, 'fhe apparent rebuff, he urged, wfts really 
•no more than might have been expected from the course of 
provocation long pursued. The Government of India had , 
erred, and ought to hold out the olive-br<tiich itself. As a 
mere matter of interest, there was more to lose than to gain in 
a new Afg]jan war. The Afghans were of more use, Lord 
Lawrence reminded his countrymen, as friends than as foes. 
But the retired Viceroy's pleadings were entirely neglected, the 
nation had raised money for warlike objects, and was under- 
stood lo be determined to have a war with someone, A letter 
from the Viceroy was sent to Sher Ali, by the post, and the 
Amir was therein warned that unless he made an ample apology 
and agreed to receive a permanent British Mission at Kabul, he 
would be treated as an enemy. The letter was*da1^d 
October 31st., and the last day of grace was to be NovembA 
20th. By that day no answer had been received, although a 
, messenger was, in fact, on the way with a letter, dated Nonmu- 
' ber 19th, in which the Viceroy's terras were virtually accepted. 
On the 2ist war was declared, and three British columtis were 
converging on the Amir’s country, before his messenger had 
reached Peshdwar. In December Parliament met, but tlie 
majority of the Cabinet, and th^ temper of the people 
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generally combined to encourage the prosecution of an expe-» 
ditioV, ft>V which the Natives of India would be made to pay. 

The columns of attack were led by three of the best officet? 
then in the country, and the forces were on a scale almost sug- 
gestive of a more important undertaking, than the mere impo- 
sition of a British Mission upon the Amir. The brief sketch 
of the country, more or less owning the sway of that chief, 
which was given in a former chapter should be referred to in 
connection with the map. From these it will be seen what 
were the strategic^ objects immediately contemplated, though, it 
may be suspected, that a possible reinforcement of Sher Ali by 
his supposed allies beyond the Oxus was at first regarded as 
within the bounds of possibility. 

The first column was to be assembled in the Kiiram v?illey 
to the South of the direct approach up the Kabul River. It 
was under the command of Major-General F. Roberts, after- 
wards l^ord Roberts, and comprised, besides a force of engin- 
eers and field and mountain artillery, a few srundrons of 
cavalry, and six battalions of Native infantry together with the 
8 th Foot, It crossed the frontier on November aist, with th^ 
evident intention of threatening Kabul by the Pewar Kotal and 
Shutr Cardan passes. The column of direct attack, mennwhil^ 
was in readiness at the mouth of the Khaibar, led by Lieutenant^ 
General Sir S. J. Browne ; in engineers and artillery his forc^ 
resembled that of Roberts, but he had four British battalions and'j 
eijsht 6 f Native infantry, besides being somewhat stronger in^ 
cavalr}^ Thus constituted Browne’s column captured Ali Masjid 
on the 2 ist, the same day that saw Roberts advance ; but it took 
tht "troops just a month to force their way to Jalalabad, which the 
advance guard entered on December 20th. 

The other column, commanded by Lieutenant-General 
(afterwards Sir Donald) Stewart, was the only division provided 
with siege guns;dt had also a full regiment of British cavalry — 
the T5th Hussars— and two corps of Bengal cavalry. There 
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yeti^ brigades of infantry, each with a jprittsh the 

dolumn was preceded by a small force itxider Ma}#r^*Grfiieral 
Biddnlph, commanding at Cjuetta, and followed by ,4 i^rve 
division, under Major-General Maude. This powieiful army in 
itself suflScient to conquer the whole country, remained inactive 
till December 7 th, and Kandahar was not reached for smother 
month, when it was entered without opposition. 

Roberts was at first very successful. By a skilful-night march 
he turned the defences of the Pewar Kotal, while the enemy 
was preparing for an attack in front. •On the 9th Deceiffber 
he reached the Shutr Cardan Pass, Ti,2do feet above serf-level, 
hut was unable for the moment to advance on Kabul. Never- 
theless, the news of his success, and of the probable otcupation 
of Jalalabad, by the force under General Browne, completed 
the despondency of the Amir, already much shaken by th^ 
death <jf his favourite son and destined heir. Hastily re- 
leasing the ablest of his offspring, Yrfkub, whom he had kept 
in prison ^r the past three years, he committed the defence 
of Kdbul to his charge and departed northward, hoping for aid 
from the Russians. Falling sick at Mazar-i-Sharif, the ill-starred 
Sher All expired on February 21st, 1879, attended by tlie 
medical attache of the Russian Mission. WJhether it was that 
the once soldierly spirit of Yakub had been -broken by his 
father’s ill-treatment, or whether the Afghan chiefs had satisfied 
themselves that no help was to be expected from Russia, certain 
it is that negotiations soon commenced, and the colump . of 
General ^rowne advancing to Ganddmak, was met by a letljpr 
from the new Amir, announcing his intention of a speedy visit. 
Accordingly he arrived on May 8th, and on® the 26th o^ the 
same mdhth the treaty was concluded. • By this instrument,. 
British control in regard to foreign relations was admitted, with: 
the correlative obligation of defence and protection, conditional 
on the admission of British representatives «into such partS of 
the country as the Government might desire, The .Agiir on 
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his part undertook the pyptection and encouragement of coixi- 
merc^ betnveen Afghanistan and India, and for the commence^- 
nient bf a telegraph line to Kabul 

So far there was little to criticise. In defending Constanti- 
nople the British Government had given alarm and offence to 
Russia, and that power had retaliated by a decidedly unfriendly 
move in Central Asia.* The Indian GoverrSnent had then 
made its cOunter-move, from which it was not perhaps easy to 
recede after the Russians had made peace in Europe, and 
loystly held their handsf in Asia. The imfortunate Sher Ali 
had suffered, and his disappearance had cleared the situation. 

So again, with respect to territorial rearrangements. Jala'a- 
bad and Kandahar were to be restored, and the outposts 
retained on Afghan territory were reduced to the minimum 
required for the “ rectification of frontier ” postulated in ^he 
‘borrespondence.t India now held the line from Ptshawar, 
across the Kurrara, Gomal, and Thall-Chatiali passes, and 
along the border of Biluchistan to the west side of tlj^e Khojak. 
This was called “the scientific frontier” because it was consid- 
ered right that the Government should have knowledge and 
power on the exterior glacis of its natural ramparts, instead of 
fitting, ignorant and helpless on the hither side. The future 
now depended upon two factors ; the character and power of 
the Amir, and the judgment and discretion which might be 
used towards him by the Government of India and its agents. 

To tqke the latter into full consideration would require an 
.aijfbunt of knowledge which is certainly not general, and is 
perhaps not possessed by anyone. Many communications that 
pass^^ between public officials are never recorded and are oft6n 
destroyed when their immediate object has been attained ; while 

* So far was Sher Ali believed to be from desiring the visit, that public 
•opinion at the time credited him with the poisoning of the official by whom 
4 Col(Siel StolietefF wa^ admitted across the border. 

t V. Governor-General of India to Secretary of State, d. 7th July, 1879, 
par. II. ^ 
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same important events are caused, or ij^flueticetl^i^by mere word 
of mouth. Thus, what may have passed between the Viceroy 
and the officer whom the Viceroy 'was resolved on sendfng to 
represent him at Kabul might largely affect the opinion formed 
up^n the case, if only it could be known : but without such 
knowledge we are left to the bare records, and must be content 
with the amount of information that^they may have been 
intended tp impart. From the papers that have been given to 
tlie world it would appear that the Mission was acceptable to 
the Amir Yakub Khan, and that in Mlijor — now Sir LouH — 
Cavagnari he had the especial friend and Envoy that he would 
desire to receive.* 

As to the genuine feelings of the Amir, however, and more 
* especially as to his capacity, there is perhaps less difficulty. 
There had, indeed, been a time when he seemed the greatest 
living Asiatic j but whether his success in the civil war had 
been due to a youthful energy afterwards broken by misfortune, 
or whetliei:,the prince liad received credit for projects and deeds 
really proceeding from one of the skilful officers often 
attached to youths in such a position, Yakub was evidently no 
hero in 1879. The lowest estimate that can be formed from 
the impressions recorded in Genera' Roberts’s despatches will 
be confirmed by those who, like t| ^distinguished officer, saw 
and conversed with Yakub Khan at this period.t 

It should seem that Cavagnari roust have observed what was 
so patent to all \ and, if so, there is great probability afeout^the 
rumour, common at the time, that he endeavoured to persuas^e 
the Government of India to defer the Mission until a strong 
rule should be established at Kabul. But in point of fac^ no 
delay wae allowed. The Envoy arrived afr Kabul on July S4th, 

» 

* Telegrams in ‘‘Afghanistan Correspondence” No i. (iSSo) p,p. 4-7. 
Also “ Further Correspondence,” No. 7, p. 14-15. ^ ^ 

t The present writer is able to give personal testHnony from his inter- 
course with the fallen chief after he arrived in India, ^ 
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meeting, with ^ splendid reception. He was stccbmpanied hy 
‘Mr. Jenkins, as Secretary, and Dr. Kelly as Medical Dfficef j 
Lieutenant Hamilton, V.(^., commanded the escort. Salt|itej5: 
wer^ fired, bands played “God save the Queen,” and ^ the 
officers were conducted to the quarters made ready for them in : 
the Bala Hissar. For a few weeks all seemed to go smoothly, , 
the Envoy visiting thCr Amir and the Amir returning his visits. 
For the Native officers and men of the Mission escort, indeed^ 
the life was not so pleasant : even the Musalmans of the party 
wefe excommunicated by the Afghans ; while those who 
were Hindus or Sikh^ hardly dared to leave the four wall^ of 
the Residency: but false shame kept them silent, so thaTthe 
British Officers were not fully aware of the hatred which their 
presence excited.* Up to the 19th August the Envoy’s digries* 
^continue to report current events ; but. none of later date 
appear to have been recorded, though Lord Lytton ^ys that, 
“All’s well” was wired on September 2nd. For the sub- 
sequent events there is onlv Asiatic evidence which^as indeed 
IS usually the case — abounds in vague and contradictory 
statements. What can be regarded as fairly certain may be 
briefly summarised as follows. 

Early in the month of August several regiments arrived from 
Herit, in a lax state of discipline and with some grievances which 
they expected to have redressed through the British Officers : 
the worst of these grievances being that their pay was in arrears, 
Thf. Aciir caused the men to be disarmed, or deprived of their 
a6»munition ; some of the regiments were then paid in full and 
many of the men departed to their homes ; but all were in a 
statf of discontent; and some corps — yrhich remained in 
Kabul — ^had not been paid at all. On the morning of 
September 3rd, some of these — apparently household troops — 
were called up and offered one month’s arrears, which they 

^ \ ' 
* Blue-book, No. of 1880, p. 127. The officers had an AighAn esco^*'. 

in their daily rides. 



■jreiu«d- to receive: they then went in h dnotdijriy. 

' thiiteatening manner to complain to th% E^voyi hy 
%erh referred to the Amir. Meeting with no redress'ki the^gal^. 

■ they broke into open mutiny, unhoesing their {^mihMdw4i^ 
ChieG and threatening the Amir, who took refuge in tb« a^t 
ments ,of- his women. They then returned lO the ResKlehcy, 
tlm doors of which were closed in their faoes. Stones began 
to fly, the officers and their men gatlfered on the ro(rf, and 
shots Were’fired on both sides. The fury of the AfgMns being 
now thoroughly roused, a number of^them broke open^thc 
adjacent armoury and provided them^lvos with arms and 
amm unition. Other corps now joined them, and the Resideiicy 
was besieged. For some hours the officers and men^offered a 
.stout resistance, and some two hundred of the assailants were 
sho* At length the .\lghans succeeded in setting fire to the 
place ; gavagriari— who had already been wounded— was killed» 
by the falling of a roof beam ; the other officers rushed to t^ 
HOW open gate ; where they were killed, fighting braveiy, by 
iho ent^rii?g mob. 

The Amir immediately despatched a regretml message u) 
electric telegraph ; and Roberts came up as fast as he coulu 
from his camp on the Shutr-Gardan. As the detochment under 
General Baker approached the city, Yakub came out and 
joined the British. Roberts moved on ; aad on October 6tli 
was encountered by the mutineers and a medley of armed 
.tribesmen whom he repulsed with slaughter; and .on tite 8th 
his advance-guard under General Massey* took possession .Oi 
the fortified cantonment at Sherpore. | 

Meanwhile the luckless Amir— who had t^en refuge m the 
British camp — announced his fixed determination to abdibate, 
and to proceed to reside, as a private person, in British IndiafJ 


: * Denham Majsey of Crimean fame. •‘Redan-Massey “ 

U-aUe.1 in the army. Thirty two guns were captur*yl, many of the'’, 

of the Government of India. The JWa Uissar - 
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whither he was accordingly escorted in all courtesy ; he- i:ias. 
continued^ to Hve there ''ever since. These events have been 
detaifed for the purpose of showing the difficulty which the 
Government of India mu^t always expect to find in dealing 
with the internal affairs of the Afghdns, a people bloodthirsty^ 
vindictive, fanatical and treacherous ; brave in the defence of 
their independence^ but ill-disciplined, insubordinate, and with- 
out confidence in thei? chiefs and in each other. The rest of 
tlie war may be summed-up in a few words. In the absence 
of ^ regular Governmeijt, General Roberts assumed authority 
in Kabul, proclaiming martial law and prohibiting the bearing 
of arms in and around the city.* Herat continued in the 
possession of Sardar Ayub Khan, the brother of the Ex- Amir ; 
Kandahar, garrisoned by General Stewart, was under the 
administration of a friendly Afghan chief entitled “ Wali.^' ‘But 
Cue state of things was not only provisional but ej^tremel} 
unsatisfactory ; and the drain on the Indian finances— though 
not at first properly realised — was felt to be growing dangerous. 
Roberts was twice attacked in December ; and although he 
held his own he was unable to collect revenue. At Kandahar, 
Stewart got a little grain through the newly-appointed Wali ; 
but evidently the occupation of both regions was being carried 
on at the expense of the Indian revenues. 

Accordingly Sir D. Stewart was directed, towards the end of 
March, iSfio, to advance on Ghazni, and communicate with 
Kabul. ^On the 21st he delivered a farewell address to the 
as^^mbled notables and immediately began to move. On the 
19th April he was encountered at Ahmad Khel, about ,20 
miles South of phazni, by an enormous force of resolute 
fanatics, 3,000 of whom charged home upon the flanfes of his 
little forc.e. The steady fire of the Sikhs and Gurkhas, sustained 
by their arms of precision, proved too much for the enthusiasm 

* • licSighty-seven Afghans were put to death by sentence of cburt-martial, f 
most of them. lor shanng in the attack on the Residency. 
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the Gliazis, who were repulsed about 10 a.m. with a loss to 
.1^ British of 17 killed and 126 wounded. # 

The day before this action w:as fought, Lord B^ico^fiddi 
ud resigned office in face of an ^norraous Liberal majority 
‘eturned at the General Election. Mr. Gladstone was sent for by 
the Queen on April 23rd, and on May 7th the policy of the 
liovernment in regard to Afghanistan was ^announced in the 
House of Commons. By that time Lord Ripon was already on 
Iris way to India, charged with the duty of relieving Lord 
Lytton. The instructions now made known to Parliament and 
the country included the formation of amative Afghan Govern- 
ment and the withdrawal of British troops. 

These pacific intentions were stimulated by events. * ^Before 
June was ended, Ayub Khan marched from Herat with a large 
forcj^ and invaded the teri;itories held by the Wali of Kandahar. 
General Primrose, who commanded the troops left there by.^ 
Sir D. Siewart, believed that if not opposed, Ayub intended to 
turn eastward, seize Ghazni, and cut the communication with 
Northern Afghanistan. He therefore sent out General Bur- 
rows with all the troops that he could spare, to watch the 
progress of the invader, and — if requisite — bring him to an 
engagement. The Wall’s levies deserted to the enemy, and 
Burrows, coming upon Ayub’s force, at Maisand, without due 
warning, on the morning of the 27th July, was taken at a dis- 
advantage. The British artillery and infantry fought bravely, 
but were overpowered. The Sind horse could not be made 
10 charge, and Burrows w'as forced to retreat, with the^los^ of 
many officers, men and guns. The 66th Foot made a resoliAe 
stand, and were annihilated. But their heroism was not in 
vain, for it enabled ^he wreck of the army to retire unmolested, 
and evenfto carry off most of the horse-arfillery guns. 

For the next six weeks, the garrison of Kandahar, *was be- 
l^guered; bu^ Sir D.* Stewart, on hearing of their trouble^ 
\(ad sent off a fine force of io,oco men, undir Sir F. RobCTts) * 
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who — leavmg Kabul ou August 9ih^afrived at 
on the 3X5t» and inflicted^ cru$hing4^*^at on tlie i^etny^ 
day. Meauiwhile events were rijgening lapi^y in Kabul , Ik . 
the beginning of the year if had been resolved to offer the post'^’ 
of* Amir, to Sardar Abd-ui-Rahman, a grandson of Doit 
Muhamad, who liad been residing at Trans-Oxiana, under 
Kujssian protection ; it was at the same tim^ determined to 
withdraw the army fro6i Afghan territory as soon as possible , 
after the establishment of a settled form of Governnfcnt. For 
the furtherance of these projects, a political officer was sent to 
Kabul,' in the person of Mr. — afterwards Sir — Lepel Griffin. 
After some negociations the Sardar consented to accept the 
Amirate j but the compaign in the South necessarily revived the 
question *^of the exact, amount of territory to be placed in 
subjection to the new Amir, whilst it probably delayed^ the 
departure of the army. On the 22nd July, the new Amir 
was publicly and formally installed by General Stewart ; aud 
,it >va$ aimounced that British troops would be withdrawn from 
every part of the country, excepting such places iit the South 
as might be necessary for command of the Western route. In 
August the evacuation began, with the entire consent of the 
new Amir ; and the march of the troops, by Gandanmk, 
Jaldldbadj and the Khaibar, is considered by experts to have 
been a masterly display of military management on the part 
of Sir D. Stewart. A discussion ensued on the question 
of Kandahar, in which the experts showed much difference 
of Opiihon; but it was finally decided to add that Province, 
also U^rat, to the dominions of the Amir, retaining ''such 
posts on the west of the Frontier as should give easy access in. 
time- of trouble. ^ 

In fact, the basis of India’s defence has been shitted from, 
the line of the Indus to the Western slope of the Sulaiman 
^ rat^e, and from Peshawar to Quetta. This the net result ^ 
of the war, and it IS not to be regarded lightly. 'Y 

[Information in Parliamentary papers^ 1877-1880:3 ^ \ 
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Section 2 * — In addition to the atrategic advantage men- 
tioned in the last section, the Government of InShi gained 
, from the experiences of these eventful years, a very useful 
lesson. They learned that the Frontier of the North-West 
was really a European question, to whose solution they could 
only contribute by avoiding all possit^e offence to the 
Afghans, and by. the conciliation of th# Indian races. In the 
latter obiect, it cannot exactly be said that Lord Lytton*s 
administration was altogether successful; and the deternyna- 
tion of the Ministry at home to thro^ nearly all the burden 
of the war upon the finances of India,* was almost a» iinfor^ 
tunate as the attempts to force a British Resident upon Kibul. 

Never was India in a safer position ; seldom have operations 
• in the field been less necessary for her defence, or the expendi- 
ture more heedlessly incurred so far as India was concerned.'^ 
And, as<if to enhance the gravity of all these blunders Nature 
was in one of her unkindest moods; and the country was 
scourged the same time with manifold physical disasters. 

On the last night of October, 1876, a storm-wave fell upon 
Lower Bengal, which in the space of three hours, swept away 
man and his work from the surface of nearly 3,000 square 
miles. So sudden was the calamity, thaf^in some villages not 
more than one-third of the population had time to escape by 
climbing into trees, the rest being drowned with their helpless 
cattle. Sir R. Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor, with 
prompt energy repaired to the scene, and all was dot#B that 
could be thought of. But the crops were destroyed, the fieltft 
turned into salt marshes, the water tanks tilled with brine. Pesti- 
lence followed, and cjiolera took tithe of the mi^rable survivors. 

The capricious monsoon, which wrought* such havoc in this , 
region, withheld all supply from the south-east Districts* of the 
Madras Presidency, and a large part of the Deccan. ♦ Jp 
Nbvember, it appeared that an area of ovei^ 140,000 square 

* Kalddji and Sholapore appear to have suffered most on that side of 
India. . ® 
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miles, was attacjced by drf>ugbt, and that twenty-six millions Otf 
human beifjgs were in danger. The Duke of Buckingham at 
Madras, and Sir P. Wodehpuse af Bombay, promptly applied 
themselves to provide against the coming trouble. Mysore ,and 
the NizAm's dominions were presently drawn into the danger ; 
the import duty on food-grain had to be taken off ; relief- 
works were opened ; tfee impotent and the slfame-faced were 
fed at home. « 

In the shadow of these calamities, it was resolved to cele- 
bratfe the assumption oIp a new title by the British Sovereign. 
In August, 1876, in proroguing Parliament, the Queen had 
declared her intention of assuming the title of “ Empress of 
India;” add the Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli — who at the same 
time became an Earl — instructed Lord Lyttori to make known 
fche change of style to the princes and peoples of the new 
Empire. Accordingly the ist January, 1877 was fixed for an 
assemblage to be held at Delhi, to which all the rulers of 
the East were invited, from Slier Ali at Kabul, to thf Governor 
of “French India” at Pondicherry. And the pageant duly 
took place — although not in the presence of either of those 
potentates — while 600,000 starvelings were already employ ed 
upon the Southern relief-works, and 250,000 gratuitously fed; 
in Mysore, Mr. C. B. Saunders, the Resident, was hard at work 
on the alleviation of local distress ; the Duke of Buckingham 
at Madras, made large purchases of grain. 

Meai&while “ the princes and peoples ” held their pageant at 
Delhi, on the very spot where, twenty years before, the forlorn 
hope of Britain had borne five month of heat and danger, for 
the I sake of law and order, and for the punishment of the 
mutinous sepoys. Here, before a numerous and disirnguished 
assemblage, the Viceroy delivered an address, conveying a 
gracious message from the Queen-Empress, and announceci 
^ the creation of ^^the “ Most Eminent Order of the Indiaii 
Empire.” On the same .day Her Majesty’s new title was', 
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proclaimed, with due ceremony, ^ Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay \ a number of persons imprisoned for trifltAg offences 
were loosed from prison, jfhd honours were conferred, tipon 
many distinguished persons, £ui%ipean and Asiatic ; among 
the latter, Sindia and the Cashmere Raja were made Generals 
|n the British Army. The Viceroy then left for Aligarh, where 
^e performed i duty to many peoplp more important and 
interesting, in laying the foundation-stone of* an Anglo- 
Muhamadan College. Cool observers thought that the 

I Empress business was an attempt oby Europeans to ^lay 
the Asiatic game, which would never Tiave been * made 
by Warren Hastings or the Wellesleys. But everyone could 
appreciate the honour and sympathy shown to Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, the man who had spent his means and his life 
pimb in trying to reconcile sixty million Muslims to a Christiaij 
rule. • 

f Lord Lytton then proceeded to Calcutta, and turned his 
Attention to a terrible trouble, that was slowly but surely gain- 
ing ground. The parts of the Peninsula that had escaped the 
ifirst drought, had been so depleted by the effect of the railway 
^communications acting on greatly enhanced priced, that when, 
in the summer of 1877, the drought made its way northward, 
there were no reserve stocks on which the people could fall 
back. Yet it was absolutely necessary to keep alive enough of 
the cattle to work the wells in the neighbourhood of the 
villages. Within twelve months, nearly two-hund:sed-a;id- 
► seventy thousands tons of food were known to have beta 
carried by land to the Deccan ; and now the North-West Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab were afflicted in their, turn, by drqgight 
and shorj crops "At the same time the near approacli of 
war in Afghanistan made the Indian Government appithensive 
of the consequences of a renewal of the somewhat lavish 
outlay by whidi the famine of 1873-4 had been allevia?^, * 
and almost neutralised, in Bihar,^ Temple was onc^, .more 

A A a , 
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employed, but this time under instructions that efforts tb;^ 
mitigate suffering must be tempered by a strict regard tot 
“the severest economy,” Applicants for relief were mad^ 
to undergo a genuine and serious labour-test; gratuitous ' 
relief was only to be givbn in the shape of cooked food, and 
in the most extreme cases. And, the better to control any 
tendency to sentimental sympathies in the local authorities, ' 
Temple was to visit all centres of administration and enforce 
the new policy. 

With that able and loyal public servant to hear was to obey, \ 
As, under Northbrbok,^- he had given his best attention to tlie j 
saving of life, so now he devoted his invincible activity and his ■ 
great administrative ability to the saving of money. Jn the^ 
middle of January he was already on the border of the Nizdm*s;i 
dominions, inspecting and taking notes. He expressed htm-^ 
self satisfied with the action of the Bombay Government, toj^ 
which he was shortly to succeed ; but he warned the Viceroj^ 
against too indulgent a treatment of the revenue^ayers, int 
consequence of which warning remissions, proposeaby Sir P.| 
Wodehouse, were changed into temporary suspensions of de- \ 
mand. Hethenpassed through the “Balaghat,” famous in the old : 
war-time as the starting-point of Haidar’s expeditions ; and here 
he found painful evidences of the presence of drought, dearth, 
and disease. An outbreak of epidemic often dispersed the 1 
labourers on the relief works, to be driven back in a few days 
by (T^hefr want of means to buy bread. As he drew near the ; 
ptfovincial capital the signs of misery became more and more 
pronounced. Nevertheless, in pursuit of economy, the Com- 
misrjoner felt it bis duty to point out that the Madras rate of 
relief-wage was higher than the rate adopted at Bombay, and to 
urge the' Duke of Buckingham to reduce it to the same level.’ 
The experiment was accordingly made, but proved a failure. " 
Dn Cornish, the^’ocal Health-Officer, after a fafr trial, reported 
that the people on the reduced rate were dying in a njanner 
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. which would sweep them all away ii*a twelvem&mtbj yp'hile the 
hirth-rate was steadily falling. In the two montlS fof which 
the change had lasted a third of^tfae labourers had left the 
works to go on the cooked-food scale of relief; and he jnain- 
^tained that lbs. of food a day had been proved to be the 
minimum on which a working man could bp kept alive. After a 
long discussion these arguments weret accepted, and the' old 
scale of wage was resumed on the Madras relief-works. 

In May the indefatigable Commissioner became Governor of 
Bombay, and some seasonable rain Ame^to greet him soon 
after. But the supply proved precarious, and the distr^s grew 
worse in the Deccan. About 600,000 were receiving relief in 
Bombay and Mysore : in the Madras Presidency tfie number 
reached two and a half millions, two-thirds of whom, being unfit 
for^abour, had to be supported without return. The Viceroys 
with cdhimendablc earnestness, presently came down from 
Simla to the torrid desolation of the plains. General Kennedy, 
who had done excellent work in the Bombay territories, was 
now transferred to Madras, where the hands of the Government 
were, to some extent, strengthened by private benevolence. 
But the number of people to be relieved showed no tendency 
to decrease, rather the reverse, until the middle of October. 
Then a change set in, slowly enough at first, but gradually 
growing until fhe end of 1878, when the relief operations at last 
came to a close. 

Elsewhere, though neither so severe nor so enduring, ^islvess 
was scrioijs and widely spread. In the Punjab there was scarcily, 
due to exportation rather than to drought. Both causes had 
peir effect on the cgntiguous Province of Hintiustan, wher^^the 
^ieutenaftt-Governor, Sir George Couper, ^as censured for pre- 
cipitate suspensions of revenue-demand. The whole revenue 
;was ultimately realised in the North-West Provinces andAn^h. 
In Bombay there was a loss from this source 8f forty lakhs^ ; in 

* A “ lakh” is one hundreit thousand rupees. 
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Madras nearly \^o millions of Rx. were lost beyond recovery^ 
The t^tal** expenditure on relief operations had been esti- 
mated at over eleven milljions^ against which there was- but 
little to show, either in the shape of permanent works effected or 
of lives prolonged. During the two years of greatest intensity 
in the Madras districts (1877-8) the deaths were nearly 300 per ^ 
cent, in proportion to the births; and the whole loss of life, includ- 
ing starvation, epidemic, and deficient fecundity, was (reckoned 
at about seven millions of human beings, with an increase of 
aboflt 40 per cent, upoif the normal death rate. 

With resources thus iripplcd the Government of India was led 
into a war, which, as we have seen, lasted for exactly two years; 
at the enfi' of which it was destined to entail, counting in the 
charge for frontier railways, the loss of a sum-total of twenty 
itiillions, and to swallow up the margin intended in the esti- 
mates to be laid out on productive public works, and*act as a 
“Famine Insurance Fund/^* Fortunately, the year ending 
1879 kad been in spite of the southern famine period of 
financial prosperity, and almost every head of income had ex- 
ceeded expectation. The accounts showed a surplus of over two 
millions in spite of “loss by exchange.'^t In February, 1880, 
accordingly, a Surplus appeared in the estimates, and very san- 
guine telegrams were sent off to the Secretary of State at West- 
minster. The war-charges for the year 1878-9 and 1879-80 
would be under four millions, those of the current year being 
estimattd at a little over the moiety. No loan was needed, 
ndr any new taxation contemplated. The war estimates had 
proved very accurate, and w'ere believed ample for all co'i^ ^ 
tin^ncies contemplated. Charges would be met out of curren'. 

* Sec explanation in Finances and J^iblic Works of India,” Stracheys.} 
London, 1882. \ 

•jtThe revenue w^s received in silver, the home-cha%ges being paid in \ 
gold. The exchange had fallen to is. 7jd,, consetpiently the Indian \ 
Oovernment ** lost ” nearly ^3,000,000 by over-jxiyment on 16 m. 
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tfivenue. On the following day a letter Was sent to tl^ Secretary 
,df State^ undertaking to remit, by bil^s during t&e y^r rSSo-St 
asumof ;^i6, 900,000. But before the middle ofMarch a change 
was evidently indicated, and the Secretary was requested to re- 
duce the amount of his weekly drafts, soon after which, on his rer- 
I ’monstrance and call for explanatiqn, the Government of India re- 
ported “Outgoing for war very alarming, fat exceeding estimate/’ 

That was on the 8th of April ; on th^ 13th it was announced 
that the cash-balances had fallen in three months from thirteen 
krors, or million Rx., to less than n^e, owing to “exc^sive 
military drain following on which ten^omry accommodation 
had to be got from the Bank of Bengal. On April 21st the 
Under Secretary at the India Office addressed a mijjiute to the 
Secretary of State, Lord Cranbrook, in which attention was 
drftwn to these announcements, and on the following day a 
despatch was sent out to the Viceroy, showing that theit 
appeared a deficiency of not less than five and a quarter krors. 
This vast error was evidently due to an under-estimate of war 
liabilities,** which had led to such mis-information being laid 
before Parliament, and to the sudden discovery of inability to 
“ meet the usual drawings.” 

The day after the date of this despatch the Ministry re- 
signed, having abstained from further action. Lord Lytton at 
once threw up the Viceroyship, and Lord Ripon was sent out 
with such speed that he landed at Bombay before May was 
gone. His predecessor remained at Simla till near the end of 
June, endeavouring to extenuate the past mishaps by elocll^nt 
minutes.* A loan was sanctioned by the new Secretary, flie 
/Marquis of Hartington, and at once subscribed for ; at a pre- 
mium ijjdeed, but •only at the rate of 4^ per cent. * 

It may be enough to add that, at the end of tjje season 
Lord Hartington, in reviewing the crisis, had no difficulty in 
pointing out the causes of a blunder which Ij^d given rise tii> 
convfc' 'ence and alarm, rather than to any serious or permanent 
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damage to the position of India in the moneyrnwirket . TThi': 
Government of Lord Lyfion had made its initial error in esti^ 
mating the cost of the second year of the war on the bas^ of 
that brought to account for^he first. Not only had there been , 
much expenditure in 1879 objects which had become more 
costly in 1880, still more serious was the point that the Govern- • 
ment was only aware of what had been audited^ not of all that 
had been actually sperS, The same thing had been unavoid- 
ably going on all through the second year : the system in fact 
alloyed of continual payments to military chests in the field 
which were not brought to account for many months, and in 
the meantime only appeared as head of ** Advances.” But the 
great negligence was evidently that of the heads of Depart- 
mental Account, who failed to notice the enormous amount to « 
which these advances were growing and the fact that tlcy 
V/ere not really recoverable, having therefore assumed, all the 
character of ordinary Expenditure. The necessity of com- 
paring the outgoings from local Treasuries with the figures of 
the Military Accountant-General before the preparafton of Sir 
J, Strachey’s budget does not appear to have occurred to any 
of the responsible officials. 

It only remains to add under this head that a Commission 
— appointed in 1878 — investigated the causes and cures of 
Indian Famines ; and produced a Report,” written by j 
able Secretary, subsequently (as Sir Charles Elliott) \ 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, which has formed a valua^' 
stc^^oi£e of facts and counsels for future guidance. 

[Chief authorities to be consulted on subjects of thi^Sectioiv, 
are;— “Report of Famine Commission.” London, 1880. 1 
“ Coftespondence" 09 Estimates for War "in Afghf\nistan.” \ 
London, ^88o*8i.] J 

Section 3. — The remaining branches of Lord Lytton's ad- 
^pninistration need pot detain us long. Affable, accomplished, 
and variously gifted, his Excellency was yet unable to confer 
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tlie country so mucK benefit as have h«a r«Bon- 
for: notwithstanding that he wap i^l added by 
V councillors, %nd the. work done was dften 

-• oi^iial and even brilliant. Beside^ Sir J. Strachey (ffeance 
^Minister firom December, 1876, to the end of 1880) his prind- 
1^1 advisers were Colonel Sir A. Clarke, R.E. (Public Works), 
Major-General Sif jb,. Johnson (War), and hfr. Whitley Stokw 
(Legislatioij), in succession to Mr.— since Ixrrd— Hobhouse. 
For the greater part of the time Bengal was represented by the 
Hon A. Eden— once Envoy to Bhutan^ and Madras' by Sir 
•A. Arbuthnot; while Mr. James Gibbs ilas the Bombay 
Member. 

Yet all this combination of ^it, wisdom, and e^erience 
<ould not hinder the occurrence of disasters, and even 
blunders — which arc sometimes worse. Thus, in 1876, the 
Government made a vain attack upon one of the higher Courts ^ 
of Justice, in spite of the often-proved principle that forbids all 
avoidable conflicts between the Executive and tlie Judiciary. 

A country-born Christian, named Fuller,* practising as a 
Pleader at Agra, was provoked into boxing a servant’s ears. 
The boy went off— somewhat needlessly — to complain to the 
police, who had no authority to take cognisance of such a 
trifle : on his way he tried to climb a wall, but fell and ruptured 
his spleen, and, the accident proving mortal, his assailant 
summoned before a magistrate, by whom he was fined for an 
assault. Lord Lytton hearing of the case, directed theXocal 
Government to bring it to the notice of the provincial Hig% 
Court ; where it was at once found that the magistrate’s 
decision was as consonant to law as it was to j'eason, fre(^iient 
^l^gs hfy^ing established the obvious principle that a man 
g^mitting a trifling assault could not— under the Penal Code 
^>e held answerable for a subsequent event which he had not 
intended and coflid not have forseen. Stimul%ted by genexofls ^ 1 

^ * Mr. Fuller had been born and brought up in India. ■ ' 
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philanthropy, and ill-advised by those whom he consulted, - 
Viceroy concluded frorfi Fuller’s name that he was a EurQpeah^"-^ 
and.tha^ the Courts had, in spirit of pedantry, let slip, a" 
fiivouring opportunity to r chastise the brutality of race. The 
provincial authorities, better acquainted with both the facts > 
and the law, allowed the storm to go by ; and the Viceregal 
Minute virtually Sew up to the same limbo tjfiat had once re- 
ceived Ellenborough^ discourse on the “ Gates of Somnath.** 
The next questionable display was the “ Impefial Assem- 
blage ” at Delhi, which has already been mentioned. That 
was an event which perhaps was not wholly in vain, and one 
for which, in any case, the Viceroy was not responsible. The 
licence-tax, to be made a special source of famine insurance, 
was not a very happy inspiratfon. In 1877 the Viceroy publicly, 
stated that the Government was pledged “ not to spend a oupee 
of the special resources thus created upon ’’ anything but works 
of a purely protective kind. Before two years were over these 
resources had been cast into the Curtiaii pool of deficit. 
Another calamity — but one which no human foresight could 
have prevented — took place at the beautiful health-resort of 
Naini Tal in the Kamaon hills, where a landslip fell on the i8th 
September, 1880, carrying away men, women, and houses, and 


laying waste the scenes of social pleasure. Cricket ground, 
band-stand, library, assembly rooms, were all swept 
lake, while the loss of life included forty-two EuroJtLgj^yj 
visitors and over one hundred Natives of India. As the j^ace 
is^he Shimmer capital of the North-West Provinces, great efifforts 
^ere made to repair the damage, and — by drainage and 
works — to guard against the recurrence of such a catastroplLg^ 
^lie various ihisfortunes of the time were enhanced by a cl 
siderable increase of criminal misconduct on the part of & 
genial population. In India the number of what may 
tejr,ined professional criminals is not relatively large ; on tll^ 
other hand the numbers arc considerable of those who, thougit 
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habit and preference they may lead a life of Haitnless industry, 
We so ill-provided with means that prStracted sftarcijjy leaves 
them blit little option between^starvatioti and robbeiy. itius, 
in 1877 grain-riots and wholesale pluifder broke out among the 
hardy races of northern India ; while even the ordinarily sub- 
missive people of the Carnatic fell into lawless courses^ In 
Mysore the stupefying of travellers for the purpose of plunder 
grew into an organised system such as tRat of the Thugs had 
been half a century before. The Mahrattas of the Deccan — 
always ready to take their own part — br^e into anarchy, sojpe 
attacking their creditors, others forming gangs for purposes of 
brigandage. In 1878 this state of things grew to be a political 
menace ; and the Records of the Bombay Government, kept 
<it Poona in a beautiful old palace of carved timber, were de- 
stroj^d by fire, the work of incendiaries. Two regiments of 
infantry And one of horse were sent against the Deccan 
brigands, who were dispersed, their leader being taken and 
hanged : the persons who had caused the Poona conflagration 
were brougRt to justice. 

The people became once more quiet, under the combined 
influence of repressive measures and a gradual return to normal 
prices. Nevertheless, it was evident that, ever since the time 
of Lord Northbrook at least, agrarian disorder existed in the 
Deccan, and a vigorous attempt was now made to discover and 
apply the cure. , The legislation on this subject began, in 1879, 
came tp an end — for the time at least — in 1880, and under the 
guise of a “ Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act” formed 
of insolveticy for the agriculturists of South-West India. The 
difficulty had arisen from the progress of society, whereby the 
tenants I^ad come Into possession of transferable property ; 
this made valid security for debt, which (owing pryicipally 
to the immobility of national habits) continued to be con- 
tractifed at the saSne high rate of interest as had^prevailed in dgys 
of misrule, when there were no means of enforcing claiihs 
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against A dishonest Or Jt)ankrupt debtor. Under the reij^ 
law^yhi^h ha^ now begun the tenants were liable to hatve , 
crees given against them for the amount of a usurious elahri^ 
and to be sold up in execution and evicted from anceStraJ' 
holdings which formed the sole subsistence of their families. 
The idea ^ of the Acts of 1879-81 was to restrict the number 
and extent of sUch transactions : when brbughf into Court, 
claims on bond defafs were to be examined on tiieir"* merits, 
usurious accretions disallowed, and the debtors to be protected 
ajjainst imprisonment^ or eviction when the decree came to be 
executed. The ^security on which debt could be contracted 
being thus impaired, while the high rates of interest were 
liable to^^be cut down by the Court, a serious check must be put 
on the contraction of money obligation ; and, since the money* 
was largely raised for unprofitable and extravagant uses, if was 
hoped that the apparent interference with the freedom of con- 
tract would be justified by results. The report of a Commission 
appointed some ten years later leads to the belief that these 
hopes have not been altogether disappointed. 'Phis report, 
however, may be expected to furnish matter for further 
legislation.* 

In Bengal, also, though from somewhat different causes, 
measures were begun for the relief of the cultivating classes 
not sufficiently protected by Act x. of 1859. A note of warn* 
ing had been sounded at Patna; so far back as 1873, when an 
agrarian disturbance, based on an anti -rent combination, gave 
igftmaflon that distress was becoming intolerable, and that the 
usually submissive population of Eastern Bengal might give 
serious trouble. ^ Not long after, a sign Of discontent appeared 
in 6ie opposite direction, the landholders of Bihar coipplainihg 
of the excessive burden thrown upon them by the action of 
the law on which the claims of the tenants were based. It 

< V. Report on working of the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act. Cal- 
cutta, 1892. 
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apparent that Act x»-T-ihcvarcr well it 
y in not ccftnplltdy suiteltt ^ gor- 

of the Lower Provinces ^^and a , fresh Commisdoh Was 
appointed in 1879 whose report~pi%sented in the following 
,:year — supplied matter for several years of discussion and for a 
thange in the law, which will be related in the next chapter* 
Whilst benevolent efforts were-thus set going for the benefit of 
the toiling masses, an equally well-meant inliovation was devised 
for a higher class of Native society. Ever since the Charter of 
1833 this section of Indian mankind jjad been continua^y 
assured that the British Government did npt desire that creed 
or colour should form any bar to employment in the public 
service neveffiieless, the “ Covenant ” — a kind of Civil Com- 
ifoission inherited from the last century — continued to produce 
au almost equivalent effect. 'This was because, whilst a certain 
kind of euiployment was set aside for covenanted officers, the 
covenanted service could only be entered through a com- 
petitive examination held in Ix>ndon. Inasmuch as that 
examination* was, for many reasons, almost closed to Native 
youths, it happened that — in spite of all promises— no more 
than nine Indian gentlemen held posts in the Covenant Service 
in the year 1878. In that year Lord Lytton's Government 
devised a scheme by which it was contemplated to appoint 
Natives to a certain number of posts without requiring the 
\diploma of the London examinationsj and the scheme was 
/sanctioned by the Secretary of State with indispensable mocii- 
Ifications. At first appointed, on the recommendation Sf tlte 
/Local Governments, and on probation, the young men woultf 
finally enter the ranks of Statutory Civilians,” and be entirted 
to promotjpn on rates of pay somewhat lower*than what wftre 
deemed requisite for Englishmen brought from home to^labour 
in exile. It was soon, however, perceived that some definition 
of the word “ Native ” would be requisite. It^ was very likeiy 
Lord Cranbrook's vague notion, in framing the rules, that all 
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the people of India either Muhamadans or Hindus ; 
spewing genemlly, that is not far from the truth. * Yet it. waf 
not Intended — as need hardly ‘he explained — that a religious 
test should be established, which would not only exclude 
Parsees and Jains, but would absolutely make it per^l to hold 
the creed of the rpaster-country. Accordingly, in the present 
code of Civil SeiVice^ Regulations, a Native^is defined to be 
**any person born and domiciled within the dominipns of Her 
Majesty in India ... of parents habitually resident in India, 
aifed not established tfiere for temporary purposes only,” In 
1888, Sir S. Bayley cysteraatised the appointments to the “Un- 
covenanted Service,” as already explained ; and it may now be 
fairly said that the share of the people in lucrative and digni- 
fied employment is not confined to general protestation. It is,* 
clearly, not in any rational relation to the numbers of^hose 
' who could be found if desired ; but on the other hand, it may 
be argued that — so long as the British nation considers that it 
has a mission to introduce Western ideas into the administra- 
tion of the country— it is unavoidable that most of the con- 
trolling posts should be held by Western officials, and that 
such men can only be fitted for those posts by passing an 
apprenticeship in posts of a similar character but lower grade. 
In a word, to qualify a British officer to be Lieutenant-Governor 
of a Province, the best training is that which he will obtain 
by beginning his service as an Assistant to a District-Officer, 
and r^ing gradually in the department of local administration, 
IS the fair and reasonable defence of the existing system, 
which is evidently and professedly, a special arrangement^ 
necessitated by special circumstances. 

A measure of more Questionable character was taken by the 
Government in 1878. Fortified by the previous assent of the 
Ministry at home, Lord Lytton carried through the Legislature 
irt the course of ^one day the whole three stages of an Act for 
the control of vernacular publications. Inasmuch as the effect 
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of this was to> revive the Censure abolisjjed by Metcalfe nearly 
half-a^entury before, it would seem that so retfogressine a step 
ought not to have been made the occasion for suspension of 
the standing orders. Bat it was held^hat to invite discussion 
might have involved a letting loose of the flood whose control 
was the very object of the law. The Native Press produced 
journals and paiflphlets for which — so k wSs argued — there 
was no reaj need or demand; but the absence of paying 
circulation was supplied by inducements to political discontent 
and by personal scurrility leading to bla<^mail. Instances •f 
these abuses were not difficult to obtain, •anfl were recorded 
in Council ; but it was not shown that the existing Penal Code 
was insufficient for their due punishment if properlyyippHedC 
The result was the short-lived Statute known — until its desue- 
tude fnd repeal — as Act ui. of 1878. 

Such v«;re some features of this administration; able and 
well-intentioned, no doubt, but not always wise, and mostly 
unfortunate. Lord Lytton has been said, by a recent 'vfiter, 
to have “taken Antony and Verres” as his models.* Nothing 
can be more unjust ; he. neither governed as a vulgar and 
rapacious Propraetor, nor lost the world for love. If he re- 
sembled any ancient ruler, it was rather that Roman' of whom 
a stern critic said that every one thought him fitted to govern 
until they saw him governing. 

.[Parliamentary papers, Annual Register, “Calcutta Review,” 
Vols. 71-2, London, 1885.] 


* England under Gladstone,” by J. H. McCarthy. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Section i : Policy of Lord Rii>on— Section 2 : Panjdeh and Bnrma<^ 
^ Section 3; Summary. 

Section i. — ^With the treatment of current events and con<» 
temporaneous controversy History, in its proper acceptation, 
can have no concern. For History, b *ing by viijue of its. 
name th^; report of a scientific inquiry into the origin and pro- 
gres7. oj nations, cannot concern itself with the discussion of 
unsettled questions ; nor can it be expected to defcide whether 
the events that are taking place in our presence are tending to 
progress or the reverse. If we are thus generally debarred 
from anticipating the verdicts of events, least of all can we 
judge living men. 

Especially is this the case with the Marquess of Ripon, who 
belongs to a school of statesmen still under trial, men whose 
policy has evoked criticism to a degree almost unequalled in 
the extents of the present reign. Lord Ripon was the grandson 
of a Yorkshire country gentleman. Sir Thomas Rothnspn, who 
hadj to the suy^rise of men, come to be a member of th^ 
Df»ke of Newcastle's cabinet in the days of King George II., 
and haj^ been raised to the peerage as Lord Grantham at the 
beginning of the next reign. His second son was President of 
tlve Board of Trade in 1818, and was made a peer in 1827, 
by the title of Viscount Goderich. When Canning died he/ 
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; ias for a few months Prime M 4 nist^^ i» 7833 became 
'Earl of JRipon, and Lord Privy Seal j'and died m 1859, • The 
sdn and successor of this statesman had sat in the Cotnmons 
. as Liberal representative of severaT Yorkshire /'constituencies ; 
and after succeeding to the peerage was made Secretary of 
State for India. His selection as Viceroy under the next 
Liberal Government was thus — if hewishgd if — an accomplished 
fact ; and^ he b^an his incumbency by going on to Bombay 
with almost unequalled rapidity, and by delivering ' frank and 
eloquent speeches from the moment ofehis landing. TheArst 
duty that awaited him after taking charge*wa! the evacuatipn of 
Afghanistan, and the handing over to the new Amir of the whole 
country, from Kabul to Kandahar, and from Herdt >0 the foot 
> of the western Pamir. He then turned, under inspiration from 
the Queen’s Ministry, to the work of infusing a liberal spirit^^ 
into Indian administration; and never, since the days of Bentinck, 
has there been such rapid movement in this direction, or so 
much alarm and indignation excited among the Anglo-Indian 
community. On such contentious matters we may touch lightly 
without expressing any judgment. But, before doing so, we 
may glance at a subject which admits of but one opinion — the 
restoration of the Wodeyar dynasty to power in Mysore. 

This State, it may be remembered, had been usurped by 
Haidar Ali, the famous soldier-of-fortune, about the middle of 
the 1 8th centuty, but his Empire was of short duration. On 
the defeat and death of Haidar’s son, in 1799, tei^toiges 
they had filched from their neighbours were taken back, and tl^ 
remainder of the country was restored to the Hindu line in the 
person of Rija Krishna Paj. From that date the State was .ad- 
ministered, during the Raja’s minority, by..Purnia, a Mahratta 
Brahman, who was both able and honest ; in a few yekrs the 
annual revenue rose to nearly three-quarters of a million. On 
Purnia’s retirement the Raja tried to carry oa the administra- 
tion, with the result that the revenue dwindled, the treasury 
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was depleted of its reserves, and the people suffered and' fi^l. 
into ^narr^hy. ‘^The State was accordingly sequestrated in 1831^^ 
And 'the British methods of bl^siness, carried oh by selected 
Natives, and directed by ^excellent British officers, gradually 
brought about the required reforms. The famine of 1877-78: 
fell on the country with special severity, and 280,000 of the; 
small population Were in receipt of relief ; while the deaths 
averaged 120 per diem ; including remission#* of land-revenue 
the State lost a million of Rx. But the prosperity of Mysore 
oniy suffered temporally interruption ; and in the beginning of 
Lord Ripon*s rult the debts of the late Rdja had been paid ; 
a number of vexatious imposts had been abolished ; and the 
yearly revenue had increased to over a million. The State, 
with these improvements and a handsome caslf-balance under 
a good Native staff of officials thoroughly trained to their i^iork, 
was handed over to the lawful heir, 25th March, i8§i. The 
Native machinery is now under a Native Minister, but the 
system has otherwise undergone but little change, and the 
prosperity of the State and people shows no symptoms of 
deterioration. When an Englishman thinks with sorrow of the 
story of Audh he can have no better consolation than the 
memory of Mysore ; and he can only wonder why the course 
so successfully pursued in regard to the one could not be 
adopted in the case of the other. 

Some of the success in Mysore, with much of the prosperous 
tranqylity of the Carnatic and its dependencies, was due to 
good qualities of the local Governors. The Duke of 
Buckingham had been succeeded by Mr. W. P. Adam, who 
dig^ at his ^ post, to the general regret of all who knew his 
unselfish character, pn the 24th May, i88r, just oneway before 
the forma!! completion of the Mysore arrangement. He was 
succeeded by Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, a distinguished diplomatist 
ahd statesman, spn of the Capt Grant--or Gnint-Duff — whom 
we have seen as the friend and colleague of Elphinstone, and 
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:i1ie li&tortan of the Mahrattas, Bombay was ad(pintstered by 

Sir James Fergusson, who had succeeded Sir R, TAfiflf in 
. April, i83o. • 

The period of Lord Ripon’s administration was one of un- 
interrupted peace, during which the Government of India 
enjoyed abundant leisure for internal reform,^ of which, in the 
^ opinion of hostil^ English critics, it avail^ itself with pernici- 
ous impulse. It is held by this school of politicians that in 
domestic as in foreign affairs there may be an activity that is 
not masterly, and what a poet has called^* raw haste half-sistSr 
to delay. To bring European institutioifs Ato Asia is com- 
pared to transplanting to the banks of the Ganges a full-grown 
British oak. ✓ 

• Leaving metaphor and questionable analogy aside, it is our 
business to see what Lord R^ipon’s Government was, and what , 
it did. At the beginning of his Viceroyalty he had for 
colleagues Major E. Baring— since I-ord Cromer — as Finance 
Minister, an^ble and sympathetic councillor ; Sir D. Stewart 
as Military Member, and later as Commander-in-Chief ; the 
Law Member being Mr. Courtenay Ilbert : on the whole a 
Government well-prepared to carry out a Liberal policy under 
the inspiration of Mr. Gladstone, the Premier at home. 

One of the first of the steps thus taken was the repeal of 
Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Publications Act. The question of 
the Press in India was one that had divided men of the great- 
est distinction for more than fifty years. Sir Thomas Munr^ 
was strongly opposed to complete liberty, though forward in the* 
advocacy of liberal principles generally. That the British ,in 
India should largely avail themselves of Natii« agency, 
should end#avour in all legitimate ways to 'conimand Native 
support and sympathy, he was ever ready to maintain. But he 
recorded a clearly pronounced opinion against unfettered 
journalism, in the very maturity of his experience and response 
bility. When Governor of Madras, iiind not long before his 
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decease at that post, he penned a Minute fot the consideration 
of the Goveraor*General, and the Court of Directors, in wWch 
he raid down two points whichehe considered to be essential 
to the welfare of thfi country, “The first is that out 
sovereignty should be prolonged to the remotest possible 
period j the second that, whenever we are obliged to resign it, 
we should leave the Natives so far improved ® . . . as to , 
capable of maintaining a free — or at leasta regular-government 
among themselves. If these objects can ever be accomplished it 
QOn onlybeunder areytricted Press.”* But the Governor-General 
whom Munro dVesired to move was the Marquess of Hastings, 
who declared, about the same time, that “ he was in the habit 
of considering the freedom of publication as the natural right 
of his fellow-subjects and further, “ that it was salutary for 
supreme authority — even when its intentions were most pure — 
to look to the control of public opinion.” Acting on these 
principles he removed almost all restrictions on the Indian 
Press, and the appearance of the first vernacular newspaper 
dates from that period.! 'i'hen came Mr. AcLihi — to whose 
goodness and wisdom Metcalfe bore warm testimony. And this 
ad iftferim Governor-General, who had done as a Member of 
Council what little he could to obstruct the proceedings of 
Hastings, now issued an ordinance (during his temporary 
tenure of the Governor-Generalship in 1 823), by which the 
liberal arrangements of his predecessor were entirely neulral- 
ised^ so that an enterprising Indian journalist who sought to 
I liencfit by them was deported to Europe. During the latter 
part of Lord W. Bentinck's rule the Anglo-Indidii Press was 
abusive to the verge of scurrility, but was treated with almost 
contemptuous indifference. In 1835, 'Metcalfe— jas we have 
seen-* -removed all restrictions by legislative enactment. During 
the Mutiny a temporary law suspended the liberty of the Press, 

' * Aibuthnot : “Sir Thomas Munro,” Lom'lon, 1889. 

t “ Lord Hastings^” (Rulers Series), Oxford, 1893. * 
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j'^r^eari and Native alike; while LordiL^rttonV^^i ihiposed 
i»<in^,.and what were meant to be permanent, restrictioii^^ThJse, 

■ fording to one who was at thJt tlm^a member of the Indian 
;<^Vemment,were ample for the purpose of repression. * But 
the question still remained as to whether repression was desir- 
able : and on this it was decided by Lord Rijjpn's Government 
^ that the only desnable form of repressioniwas that which pro- 
cess from a dread of undergoing the ordinary penalities of 
the Law, which, it was believed, would be found always 
adequate to correct the publication of sedKtiou^ or calumniotfi 
sentiments. Lord Lytton's Act was accordingly repealed. , It 
may, perhaps, Be said that the question waS rather eluded than 
determined : the Vernacular Press had great faults, which 
the greatest was the want of circulation aqd of reason for 
existetfce. But this did not apply to Anglo-Indian papers, . 
which were also conducted with real ability, and offered a 
channel for th‘e unofficial expression of opinions by officials of 
originality. "^01 it is an almost indefeasible maxim of Indian 
Government that the same measure of liberty and law shall be 
applied to all classes of the community alike. 

The application of that maxim, however, could not be made 
without sometimes provoking opposition among the handful of 
white settlers in India who, even when not connected with the 
administration, claimed a kind of class-ascendency which was^ 
not only in the conditions of the country but also in the nature 
of the case. It was perhaps natural that in a land of cast# th» 
compatriots of the rulers should become — as Lord Lytton said * 
—a kind of white Brahmans ” ; and it was certain that, as^a 
matter of fact, the pride of race and the possession of Wester* 
civilisation treated a sense of superiority, the display of which 
was ungraceful and even dangerous when not tempered by 
official responsibility. This feeling bad been sensitive enougl^ 
in the days of Lor^ William Bentinck, when tbS class referred - 

* Arbuthnot, sub. p. 159. 
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to was small in numbe^ and devoid of influence* It.waa ikpiv 
botfc mere numerous, and — by reason of its ebnneclicm 
the newspapers of Calcutta and of Londbn — ^it was far better 
able to make its passion ^eaTd. 

The fimt offence given by Lord Ripon was his attempt to 
extend to the Native public the power of urban and rural 
administration, knowp variously as Self-Govcrfiment, Autonomy, 
or Home Rule, 'i'he citizens of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and a few other large towns where there was a large European 
community, had long* been in possession of Municipal institu^ 
tions; but in the fhtdrior of the country the principle was to make 
all purely local administration dependent on the*European Dis- 
trict-Offic;t'rs. Yet the germs of Home Rule already existed : 
not only in the traditional institutions of the rural communes 
so often described, but in towns and cities where— in wlfhtever 
leading-strings — local bodies regulated the conservancy and the 
watch-and-ward of the streets. All indeed was backward, arid 
the administration was in the hands of the foreign officers on 
whose heads w^as the responsibility. Into this feeble body 
Lord Ripon attempted to breathe the breath of life. In the 
general outline European principles were observed; but the 
scheme was generally considered crude and hasty ; and it was 
not confined to urban communities where its rudiments already 
existed, but w^as extended to niral populations v/hose notions 
of administration went no farther than a yearly audit of village 
%ccoints. Such people had always looked to the authorities 
•for all other kinds of service : and were no more inclined than 
people would be elsewhere, to discharge offices for which, as 
t^ey believed others received pay. Thus, in the beginning of , 
1883, when theyr had s'een something* of the scheme, the 
Munitipal Commissioners of the City of Agra informed the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces that they 
Considered th^ the fact of the local of&cAs serving on the 
Committee secured to thpm advantages that could hardly be 
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oyei^ted.” This advantage it was Jh^ main obj^a of the 
scdieme to remove ; but the Agra Commiitt& astiited the 
Government that they “ wouM regret any change in theS'^con- 
stitution which deprived them of th&t assistance.” Time alone 
could avail to frame autonomous institutions with which the 
popular mind should be in such harmony tha^t the presence and 
aid of some of tl!e District Staff could bg forgone. If that were 
the case inJarge and intelligent centres of trade and manufacture, 
what are we to think of the wisdom of endeavouring to dis- 
pense with official guidance in the ruraltcommunes ? Yet ewen 
here the Government declared that the <frained, paid* and 
responsible servants of the State should not be even ordinary 
members of the Committees to be elected in thty Districts. 

* This ukase was enough to bewilder more practised and ex- 
periSneed electors llian the shopkeepers and ploughmen ‘to^ 
whom iUwas addressed. On the result of the elections being 
known it was generally found that the Chief of the Distriti had 
been chosen — and that not as a member only but as Chairman. 
'I'here is no occasion to go into details. The great need of 
such folks is not to govern but to be governed. Their ideal 
of freedom is freedom from trouble and taxation. 

As a method of limiting and supplementing Imperial 
Revenue, however, the system has been successful. The elected 
members have not, in the ultimate arrangements, been made to 
wholly exclude the District officials ; but the latter are in' such 
a minority as to make it conceivable that the popular r^re^n- 
tatives can do as they like, subject to the approval of tJi^e 
Government, and that they do really provide for the wants of 
their respective localities. This may be s^’d to be' a jort 
of compv»mise between the old abtocracy and Lord Ripon’s 
innovation; and the fact that nearly three millions^of R.x. 
are thus raised annually — to be spent on local improvements— 
is a sure sign thlit the scheme has not whollyifailed. • < 

The opposition to the Local (government Acts, in^ their 
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original foi^,\was to the Cml^fficewi of 

higher aild was Imed on public grounds. But tte ne^| 
step Uikeu by the Govearnment towards the assertwn of Nativtf.- 
authority caused a storm bf personal indignation amoog alt 
classes of European British subjects from one end of India to 
the other. On February 2nd, 1M3, Mr. llbert moved 
leave to introduce into Council bis Criminal Procedure Amend- 
ment Bill, being supported by a letter of the preceding March 
from Sir A. £^en, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who had 
addifessed the Governipent of India urging the necessity for 
doing away with race-restrictions. Under the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of 1873 no Magistrate or Session-Judge could 
enquire into a charge against a European British subject unless 
he was hinftelf such ; except in the Presidency towns where 
there was no distinction of race. The proposed reform exeked 
Vmmediate and vehement opposition in Calcutta, although the 
European inhabitants of that city were not likely to experience 
any of its effects : it was the denizens of the “ Mufasal,” or 
interior, who feared the loss of the privilege by virtue of which 
persons of their race who might be charged with offences were 
entitled to claim trial before a Magistrate of their own blood. 
This privilege was — so they believed — essential to their having 
a fair trial ; and harrowing pictures were drawn of the outrages 
to which themselves' and their families would be exposed under 
the proposed law, which might possibly bring them under the 
jurisdiction of Native Judges. Meetings were held at various 
p^bes in India ; and in July a deputation appeared before the 
S^retsOry of State at the India Office, in Westminister. On 
the ^st of Augu^ Mr. Bright addressed a large gathering 
of ^ople at Wi&is's Rooms in London, 'and expl^i^ined the 
Liberal eview : and on the loth of the same a mass ^ 
papers was sent home by the Government of India, containing 
opinions, for and^against the Bill, which had been Collected, ali 
over India. At length the agitation ended rin another ! 



it seemed to many th^^J it ^ad foii^^ fresh 
in$taQ<^ of unnecessary activity, or-^as it waa^ caillNi:4ait the 
titah*— " breathless benevolendei'*. It was true that the int^tion 
of the Bill had been to give Ib^cal cotnpfemhess 'to the 
direction tliat the lav had been taking ev^ since the .days of 
Bentinck and Macaulay ; and that the number of Courts whose 
jurisdiction was to be extended was as ^mafl as the number of 
persons whose cases would be affected was insignificant But 
men are not altogether ruled by logic 5 and the trifling effect of 
the change was even thought to be a reason for abstaining f|pm 
dction which undoubtedly raised class-passidh to a degree that 
was not altogether seemly. One good result, however, was 
that in future all criminous Englishmen would be a^e to claim 
' trial by jury— a right which they had not before possessed, 
exc?pting when tried before a Chartered Court 

Lord*Ripon^s sincere desire to do good was shown in other 
and less questionable reforms. Acting on the recommendations 
of the Faijine-Commission, he created a Department of Agri- 
culture, or rather gave new life and organisation to one that 
had been devised by Mayo, but allowed to absorb itself in 
other Departments. The benefit of distinct responsibility and 
division of labour was soon shown ; and it is hoped that some 
of the cares of the Indian husbandmen have been lightened 
and that more will ^become lighter in future. The Cadastral 
surveys that have been pushed on in subsequent years, the 
exemption of improvements made by the agricultuijpt fjom 
assessment, the collection of statistics, and the diffusion tof 
useful rural information, these are among the things already 
put in train. The^ indebtedness of the Deccan husban^en 
led to aa extension of the legal relief already mentioned} and 
another Act was passed Jmpowerihg the local authorities to 
lend money for agricultural purposes. Most of all was the 
wisdom of the*Government displayed in the^persistent tendbity ♦ 
w3th which it carried out the projection of the cultivktons in 
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Bengal^ so sacrificed by Cornwallis aod so inadequately 
by la^er l^isiatbrs. Buf this Act did not become law under 
Lord Ripon ; and an account of origin and completidn wil! 
be more appropriately givefi hereafter. 

In 1883, another important step was taken, in the appoint- 
ment of a Commission — of which Mr. (afterwards Sir) W. W. 
Hunter was the President— for the puri^osft of initiating 
measures to make prii^ary instruction more genuinely popular 
while higher gj'ades of teaching should be linked with the 
strengthened system qf self-government. The Commission 
reported in 1883 f^nd many of its recommendations have 
borne good fruit. A correct classification of schools was made ; 
the hedge-schools of the villages were brought under State-aid 
with inspeefion ; while most of the high-schools and colleges 
for higher teaching were thrown on the Municipalities, althofi^gh 
tontinuing to receive grants-in-aid from Imperial sources. 

The revenues of the Empire were fully adequate to all the 
demands to which these benevolent exertions led. The Bud- 
get of 1881-82 showing a surplus of over two-and-a-balf 
millions of R.x. Major Baring w'as enabled to abolish the 
customs-duties on the importation of foreign piece-goods, and 
indeed, to make an almost complete sweep of such duties 
altogether. Yet, so far were Native industries from sufTering 
that mills for spinning and weaving increased and multiplied, 
both in the Deccan and in Hindustan. The abolition of the 
cotton-goods* duty was generally attributed to Lord Ripon and 
M^i>r Baring, by whom it was finally incorporated in the 
Budget. The credit of the policy, however, bdongs “^to Lord 
Lyttoh and Sir John Strachey, by whom it was devised aqd 
prepared. , . . • o 

The commerce of British Burma formed an exception to 
the universal prosperity ; for the wilful despot, Thebaw, who 
tfeigfted at Manda?ay, granted monopolies of %very kind of 
produce, which greatly crijrided the trade of the European 
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inerchants at Rangoon* Lord Ripon, visiitmg tbe at the 
end of i88i, received k deputation of inei^ntil^. re|idents, 
and on that occasion a meaiorial was laid before hitnnn con- 
sequence of which the Goverrpfhnt of India addressed the 
King in a firmly-worded remonstrance' in January, 1882, after 
the Viceroy’s return to Calcutta. The monopolies were immed- 
iately condeirfned, though not actually* abolished ; and in 
April, 1^82, a Mission was sent to I^dla which seemed likely 
to end in improved relations between the two^ countries. The 
Envoy and his suite — one of whonj had been educa^d at 
Woolwich— visited the Viceroy at Simla; but, after three 
months of constant negotiations, the Mandalay Durbar refused 
to sanction the treaty which had been provisionally adopted in 
India. The Envoy left Calcutta for Rangoon dft September 
7!li ; and the relations of Burma and India become more 
strained daily. ® 

The only remaining event of importance during the period 
was the despatch of a contingent from India to Egypt. The 
expeditiSn was prepared under orders from London received 
in Calcutta, July loth, 1882 ; the last transport left that place, , 
August 31st ; the campaign ended by the capture of Cairo, 
September 14th ; and the troops were all back in India by tlie 
end of October. This brisk little war furnished another leaf 
to the laurels of Sir D. Stewart, the able Commander-in-Chief 
of the Indian forces ; but the charge to the Indian Exchequer 
was estimated at over a million. 

I3uring the year 1882, many changes occurred ii? thS^ub- 
ordinafe Governments ; Sir A. C. Lyall — ^formerly Foreign Sec- 
jetary — becoming Lieutenant-Governor, of the North-W^st Pro- 
vince^ while Mr.* Rivers Thompson succee&ed Eden in Bengal, 
and Sir C. U. Aitchison took the place of Sir R. Egsrton in tlie 
Punjab, In August, 1883, Sir Auckland Colvin becam^ 
Finance-Mimster ; and his first Budget ^owed but aesmajll 
surplus 5 but this attracted little attention being clear]^ doe to 
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the cost of the Egyptian^ eicpeditioh. The Vicwoy visited 
Haidar^ba(fc in titte winter, for the purpose of ^tailing 
young Niaam, and the rest of his thne was not marked by any 
important incident. Lord ll^K)n resigned in the autumn of 
1884, being succeeded by the Earl of Dufiferin, who took 
charge on December i3lh, of that year. 

[“ Annual Jlegisterr ‘‘Annals of our time/' i%78-8y. The 1 
“ Calcutta Review/^ Vols LXXIIL to LXXVIIL] r 

Section 2. — Lord Dufferin had, for nearly a quarter of a 
centupr, been a man mark. Already distinguished by 
accomplished literary skill, he had been selected, by Lord 
I*almerston in i860, to investigate the circumstances of the 
massacre of the Maronite Christians of the Lebanon in the 
summer of tliat year. Then, for two years, he served as 
Under-Secretary for India, afterwards, for six years Govemof- 
Gfeneral of Canada \ then Ambassador, first at St. Petersburg, 
afterwards at the Porte. By a training so varied and so full of 
great responsibility, he was singularly prepared for ^ic high 
post which he was now to fill. 

, Some very important matters were ripening for the new 
Viceroy's disposal. It was mentioned in the last Section that 
I-ord Ripon had inherited from the preceding administration 
an obligation to do something for the settlement of a perennial 
conflict between the landholders and the tillers of the soil in 
the Lower Provinces, and had accordingly prepared a project, 
of law. leaving described — so far as the scale of this work 
allovjed — the privileges that had been accorded to Zemin- 
dars by former Governments, we can only here ad*d that 
neither^they nor thp ryots were entirely contented with the 
state <Sf affairs that had since Accrued. In some parts vf the 
territory aiministered by Mr. (afterwards Sir. A.) Rivers 
Thompson a feeling existed among the Zemindars that their 
tunanis were twojnuEh favoured by Act x. of 185%, which had 
been chiefly enacted to meet^the needs of Upper India. In 
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cttcr parts the tenants were so dissatisfied witk jthefr practical 
di^bilities that inst^d of seeking ?egal sought 

refugee in violence and re<psal to' pay res^/ ! were 

ittade which led to projects of raform, till March 1883, while 
Lord Ripon was yet in power as Viceroy when a Bill prepared 
by Mr. Ilbert was made over to the charge of Sir S, C Bayley 
who had come into Council the year»before. Sir Steuart 
accordingly on March 12th explainefl the object and reasons 
of the Bill, and was followed by the Rdja of Darbhanga and a 
very able Native Member, Babu Kristo Das Pal. The line 
taken by these gentlemen was pecu1uy‘;^while admitting the 
need for legislation they objected to most of the detailed pro- 
posals of the Bill, and each showed, before he sate down, that 
he was opposed to all seal reform. On the 13^ the Debate 
ms resumed, when Mr. Ilbert endeavoured to give it a little 
historical interest by referring to 1793 and the pledges th«n 
given, both by implication and expressly, that the rights of the 
tenants should have protection. Major Baring took the 
ground gf actual economic facts : in Bengal, he contended, the 
Zemindars had been endowed at the expense of the community ^ 
and were not entitled to any special consideration. In support 
of this assertion he adduced statistics which showed that while 
in the Punjab 54 per cent, of the net produce went* into the 
Treasury, and as much as 88 per cent, under the modified 
Ryotwary of Bombay, here — ^in Bengal— the proportion was 
only 33 per cent. Other statistics were quoted to show that 
the prosperity of the population was as dependeiA oit^er- 
manenee of quasi-proprietary tenure as was the fiscal position 
of the State in a country where taxation was- so difficalt and 
unproductive. As for Act x. pf 1859 (df which the^Bihdr 
Zeminllars complained) Major Baring said that he/ouhd that 
it had in Bengal entirely failed to protect the ryot ; and hc 
produced a list of no less than twenty-seve^ illegal cesses ^hieh 
were at that very hour collected in the district of which Calcutta 
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was a part. In closing the Debate Sir Steoait Baylcy obaetyeli; ; 
that> i(jheiZenrihddr» under the. Permanent Settlemm, 
considerate and merciful being rsfpresented by bis advocates; 
the proposed reform could have for him no terrors. The Bill 
was introduced, read twice, and committed. But it led to 
discussion almost as vehement as that which had arisen round 
the judicial question— and it was not until th«? expiration of 
two full twelvemonths 4 hat it became law, as Act via. of 
1885. .. . ^ 

At^^the conclusion of Ijiis business Lord Duflferin proceeded 
to the Punjab, and 4 !*.ad a meeting with the Amir of Kdbul at 
Rawal Pindi on April and, 1885. Stirring intelligence reached 
them there, by which it was made to appear as if the collision 
between the' Russians in Turkestan and the Afghan allies of 
British India, so long a subject of anxiety, had at length 
o'ceurred. In order to a right understanding of these c\«3rjts it 
will be necessary to take a short retrospect. 

In the north-east corner of Khorasan is an oasis which has 
long been known as Merv, and in modern limes it had belonged 
to the Arairate of Bokhara, until 1856 when it was occupied by 
the Tekk^ Turkmans. Watered by the Miirglnib river, it 
supports a population variously csli mated at from a quarter to 
half a million : even under Tartar cultivation it is productive, 
and it is an important station on the road from Khiva to Herdt. 
In 1883 the Russian officers in those regions had shown some 
intention of occupying the district, but the Government of St. 
Pelprsburg had appeared to discountenance the project. The 
local chiefs, too, seemed anxious to preserve their indepcihdence, 
having in 1881 constituted a newspaper correspondent named 
O’DoSiovan their agent^ and sent him to Constantinople ^ plead 
their cause with all the powers of Europe. Nothing de6nite, 
however, had ensued ; and the Tashkend officials continued 
theiw operations — ijauch as some of the early Bi*itish officials 
had formerly done in India— without paying much attention to 
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the wisEhes of their employers in Eumpe^ , At leiigth^ in 
’Fel^sjry, 1S84 it was announced that on thebst i^yV the 
preceding month the Merv chiefs liad come to Askafaad and 
sworn allegiance to the Czar. On this Genend KumiiroS; the 
Kusjsian Governor-General, took possession of the city of Merv 
,and the surrounding country^ bringing his outposts within 200 
miles of Herat. •Theseeventsnaturallyalarmed the Amir; and 
seemed to^call for a final determination ?)f the frontier between 
the territory under his rule and the southern region of Russian 
Turkestan. Without any imputation against the gopd faitl^ of 
their Muscovite protectors, it w’as too probable that the* Turk- 
mans would be constantly tempted to claim such conveniences 
IIS water-courses, pasturages, or mountain-passes; and that 
I disputes of that kind between them and their Af^an neigh- 
!)oufs would not improbably arise calculated to Compromise 
the gopd relations between the two great Empires to* 
which, respectively, they look for protection and peace. 

In accordance with these considerations a joint commission 
of delimitation was arranged during the year, General Sir P. 
Lumsden was deputed on the part of British India, accompanied 
by some European officers and a small escort. The disputed 
frontier lay between the Hari Rud on the west, and the point 
to the east where a small river called the Khusk runs into the 
Murghiib at Pul-i-Khishti, or “Brick-Bridge.” All to the north 
was roughly known as Panjdeh, to the south as Badghis ; the 
former belonging to Bokhara and Merv, the latter to Afghani- 
stan ; while the boundary line was so vague as to leave cerf^n 
points quite open to debate. The westernmost of these points 
was the Zulfikar Pass, leading from Khorasan to Badghis,*that 
on the ^steyn side was between >he Brick-Bridge and MJrii- 
chak, at a place called Panjdeh, and commanding the entrance 
into the Province of that name. General KuraarofF advanced 
with a , force of* Russians and Turkmans to^he north of this 
point,' while a small Afghan column threatened the bijdge. 
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The pr^eneecrf each was as unfortunate as onrM?cesskry| w 
elecfricajl atmosphere ias unavoidably created; on the jolh 
Marah^while the Viceroy was (jp his way to meet the Arnir-^. 
a collision occurred, in iii^ich the Afghans were driven baches 
with loss, and both the Amir and the British authorities be?- 
came greatly excited. But the Russian Government preserved 
its calm, declaring that the Afghans had been the aggressor^ 
and that the highly-ciloured accounts which had reacb^ India, 
and England were due to misrepresentations on the part of the 
Afghans. 

r ew things coujd be worse than a war between two civilised 
nations about a scufHe over a bridge in Central Asia. Vet if 
those nations were to avoid war without losing the respect of 
thernselve9»‘and of the world, there were at least two subjects ^ 
demanding a considerable employment of the resourcfs of 
diplomacy. First, was the gossip of gxcited Afghans to out- 
weigh the perristent assertions of a Russian Viceroy as to bis 
own motives and conduct ? Secondly, what w^as to be done 
for the delimitation commenced under such sinisten omens ? 

During the whole month of April the negotiations on these 
subjects went on. The attitude of the Czar was irreproach- 
able, maintaining the dignity of his nation and his anny, yet 
meeting the British proposals in a spirit of courtesy and con- 
ciliation. In India the discussion was watched with keen 
interest ; and offers of service reached the Government from 
many Native States. But happily war was averted. Panjdeb, 
it uUirhately appeared, was not a possession on which the Amir 
was disposed to lay stress, and the Russian Governm:;nt agreed 
to the neutralisation of the debateable land so long as the deli- 
mkation should "be pending. If any farther misunderstanding 
was lef^ or should arise, the Czar would agree \o fefer it to 
arbitration. These offers were accepted by the British on 
4 th ; as to General Kumaroff's conduct farther discussion 
was courteously waived, and the language of the last despatch 
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St Petersburg was adopted ^«ftbe 
pibeeedmgs.; Sir Peter Lumsden was at on^ lecSaJ®^ 
the frontier was finally deteftnined^ by hi$ successor: Noting 
amicably with the Russian Commissioner, so as to l^vo the 
Afghans in possession of Meruchak and the commahd of the 
Zulfikar Pass. The result was liailed, by t^ose best qualified 
to judge, as a ifeppy instance of the si|:cess of peacikul dis- 
cussion, and a gratifying iwoof of the loyal spirit animating the 
princes and peoples of India.* • 

With a less civilised, though less powerful, neighboqr ihe 
Government of India got into difficulties wliich admitted of no 
such peaceful solution. 

It was stated above (v. last Section) that the Mission from 
•Mandalay left Calcutta, after a summer of fruitless discussion, 
in September, 1882. Since then the commerce of Rangoon • 
had continued to suffer; while the foolish tyrant massacred 
his own people and refused to give fair treatment to his neigh- 
bours. It ^as now understood that he was seeking an alliance 
with the French and meditating a joint attack, with them, upon 
the countries lying between the French possessions and British 
Burma, the chief of which was Siam, ruled by a King in 
alliance with Queen Victoria, 

In the midst of these anxieties it was probably a relief to 
the Government of India, which was still trying to negotiate, 
to learn that the despot of Mandalay had declared war. In 
his proclamation, received in November, 1885, King Tbebaw 
pronounced^ the British proposals “ridiculous,” and promised^ 
to lead his troops to victory. He was, however, so good as Jto 
adfi that no injury should be done to any Europeans at a d^ 
tance ** only after the frontier is crosseS by an*invading army wll 
their slaughter be allowed.” On the 14th of the same month 
General Prendergast advanced as far as Thayet Myo, then the , 
frontier town on the Irawadi; a Burmese war-shffp was captured 

, ♦ Parliamentary Papers; ‘*Centra> Asia, 2-4.” 1885. 
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by tyb;;l^s"*crews-of £I.af.S, Turquaisje,‘'S^ii k 
wa$ declaring that Thebs^ c^iaed (te 
the 1 6th and i)th tw6 engagements took pln<^ oh thfe j^ 
of the fivav in the second of vrhich the Burmese ma^a 
of over three hours, when their fottificatbn , was takeii 
assault, with a lost on the^firitish side of thirty-two killed 
wounded On the iyth November, active operations wete 
closed by the total collapse of the defence. When the British ' 
expeditioimry force reached the old capital, Ava (on that day), “ 
Tnebaw’s envoy mej them with a prayer for peace. The General ' 
replied that the only terms that he was authorised to offer were 
that the King should give himself up ; that Mandalay should 
be surrenciered ; and that the Burmese army should lay down 
their arms and become prisoners. The envoy retired to Cou^ 

' that evening, but returned next day with a message* from 
Thebaw accepting these hard conditions. The forts of Ava 
were at once given up, and ail the Burmese troops present gave , 
up their arms and were allowed to disperse. Qn the 
General Prendergast proceeded to Mandalay and received the 
submission of Thebaw himself, who was at once sent on board 
a steamer with his family, and conveyed down the river Irawadi, 
and finally interned in British India, The people of the capital 
offered no resistance, and arrangements were made for a tem- 
porary administration of the country pending further orders*, 
The only other political transaction of the year was a Durbar 
^ it GWalior for the purpose of restoring to Sindia that famous 
fortress of his predecessors, which had been j;ieid by the, 
Government of India ever since its capture by Sir Hugh , 
ih June 185B. ' This graceful courtesy w^s shown to Sindii^Oti' ' 
December a, i88^j when Lord Dufferin made an approj^riate \ 
speech, and the Maliaraja in reply said that the deepest ! 
cof his heart w^ now gratified* Jaiaji Sindia died in fact mkn 
after, having reigned forty-two years j during which be ; 
been actively loyal to bis British allies,; and the most 
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pithed of Native trinces, especially in matteilt of military 
administmtion. He held the rank; of General in 
the Gmnd Cross of the Bath^ End m^y other honours^ inclu- 
ding the right to a salute of nineteen guns os a permanent 
compliment, with two more personally when visiting any 
British station.* 

The Viceroy^s Rext journey was to fturma, where things 
were not going at all smoothly. The Government of that 
♦country had become almost a nullity before the fall of Thebaw 
who never stirred beyond the walls of his^ i^lace, dnd ^onfy 
displayed authority by putting to death his own blood-relations. 
Armed boats practised i>iracy on the upper waters, and tliree 
European agents of a Bombay trading association wore massa- 
cred, It now appeared Clear that nothing but a strong 
and s3^Steniatic rule would restore order, and Lord Dufferin 
accordingly proceeded to Rangoon to conduct final arrange- 
ments, having previously (January i, 1886) proclaimed that the' 
country was o^iincxcd to the British Empire. This, with the 
exception of a few scraps of frontier acquired purely for strategic 
purposes on the North-West, was the first annexation of terri- 
tory since-ihe time of I)alhou:»io; and it was opposed by some 
politicians in England as a return to a bad old system, but was 
generally held to be justified by circumstances, as a special case* 
The uUercollapse of Native power, the disorganisation surging 
up to the Biitish holders, and the danger apprehended from 
the French in the eastern part of the Peninsula, combineB lo» 
justifythe aqUon of the British Government, ’ ^ 

It must be added that the subsequent course of events has 
done much to corroborate these views. The * robber-gangp 
have doubtftss given trouble, but that tnuA always happen 
when a civilised system succeeds to a long anarchy. J-*ake 
crushed all opposition in the field when he turned the Franco- ^ 
Mahratta armies oTit of Hindustan; but fifteen years elapsed, 

• IniperiarCiiucttetir of India.’* Vgl. Vv (art. Gwalivr State/*) 

C C 3 > 
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before order entirety est^lished by the capture of Hitfarais* 
These flings being duly considered, the prosperity of Upper 
Burma since the annexi^ion cannot be denied* Eoads^ rail- 
ways, and works of irrigation have been set on foot; the brigand 
bands have at last been dispersed and driven out of the country ; 
any trouble fron\the raiding of borderers will continue to be 
duly encountered, ai^d will, it is hoped soon'disappear. 

Few other incidents marked this fortunate period, the most 
notable beirig the commencement of what has been called, 
‘^The Cbngress^Moi^^ment," set going by a few advanced poli- 
ticians, one of wliom had been a Secretary to Government. 
The movement aimed at the removal of certain alleged griev- 
ances by constitutional methods. Meeting annually at some 
central -place — Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad — tlie 
Congress drew up proposals for infusing an elective principal 
into the Legislature, ’ for admitting Natives of India to the 
■ Volunteer ranks, and for separating the judicial branch of the 
Public Service from that which dischar^ed executive 
functions. In some of their projects the reformers have been, 
perhaps, premature, but the principle of self-government seems 
taking root. Thus, the Indian Councils Act of 1892 lias 
recognised that the numbers of the Native Councillors ought 
to be increased, and, while leaving to the Local Government the 
determination of details, has yet distinctly pledged it to the 
introduction of elected members into the Legislature, and even 
• intft the Executive it may be ; though that may not come quite 
yet. Great care will doubtless be taken to give a due share to 
representatives of the Muhamadan community"' whose social 
t^condition is believed to be in urgent need of amelioration. 

tp our next and concluding section we mustf take a brief 
view of the past, with a general estimate of present social 
results, and a summary out-look towards the immediate future. 
The purely fistorical part of our work well end with Her 
Imperial Majesty’s Jubilee, in 1887, when the leading of 
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all classes' in India exhibited their loyai a toanner 

which will challenge fair comparison with similar celdbiajons 
in any part of the Empire. • ^ 

The Finance-l\finister during Lord Dufferin^s rule was Sir 
Auckland Colvin, afteVwards (21st Nov. t%%i) Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the North-West Provinces. In 1886 Lord Connemara— 
brother to the lamented Mayo — succeedecfiSir M. E. Graht-DuflT 
as Governor of Madras : in the proceeding year Sir J, Fergusson 
had given over charge of Bombay to Lord Reay.* The admini- 
stration of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff Y/as been de^ril^edoin 
some able and sympathetic Minutes whicfi are well worth the 
trouble of perusal. They throw new and unexpected lights on 
the land, tenures, antiquities, etc., of the territories ^^under the 
*lVesidency of Fort S. George. 

[Consult the ** Annual Register,” from 1884 to 1887; The 
**Calculte Review” for the same period: and Parliamentary 
Pa^icrs on Burma. Also “ Minutes by the Governor,” 18B4-6 
Madras, 18^-7.] 

Section 3. — The history of India, which we here close, 
presents certain features of resemblance with that of Italy ; a 
country imperfectly protected by a northern wall of snowy 
mountains ; held for a long time by a dominant race ; sinking 
its nationality till it became a mere “geographical expression”; 
and then, after the lapse of many troubled ages, beginning to 
make progress towards unity. Indeed, such a unity was long 
ago an ideal of India’s more earnest minds; though aoften 
interniptedjDy dreary spaces of discord and anarchy, and onlf 
realised at last under the slow tentative processes of an alien 
occupation. When the British Empire of Jndia was fi^t 
formulated* by Lord Hastings* nothing could appear less like 

♦ ** Our object in India ought to l>e to render the British Government 
paramount, in effect if not declaredly so « • . and to oblige the other 
States to perform the great feudatory duties of supporting oar rule all 
their forces, and submitting their differences^ to our arbitration.” [Private 
Journal already referred to.] 
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the ot ancients ; no Asoka 

benevolent e^cts to willing Hearers, no Vijcram delivenn^Jfc^! 
people froiai barbarian In^deri^ Neveitheless Lord 
was making — ^perhaps unconsciously— an appeal to &e 
sort of instinct, the geherri desire for brotherly peace if ttOt fOr ! : 
national existenq?, the craving for rest which might lead ' 
eventually to prosper6us advance. Once only before— during 
the darknes$ of the centuries that succeeded the*^ Empire of 
Asoka — had this ideal appeared like a pillar of fire to guide 
IhC people; the^gre^t and good Akbar had during a long 
reign done something towards an imperial foundation. But 
there was no machinery to Akbar’s hand by which his scheme 
could be matured or made durable ; and the anarchy which 
succeeded to the collapse of his great-grandson's attempts was ’ 
the worst and the longest that India had ever known. 

, Then appeared upon the scene a new spirit : Ihat^ of mari- 
time adventure and extension of trade, faintly touched — ^here 
and there — by the hand of political ambition. This has been 
clearly shown by a brilliant modern writer who has had the 
.skill to make Indian subjects attractive and to teach in writing 
the lessons he had learned in a high and varied experience. 
Speaking of the commencement of modern Eastern commerce, 
Sir Alfred Lyall has shown how the rivalry of the Dutch nearly 
expelled the British from India in the days of the Stuarts; how 
the latter gradually recovered their position in the last quarfer 
of th^ 17th century; and how the old Company of that period 
besired to found their trade upon the basis of Empire, and even 
vertured to try conclusions with the might of Aurangzeb. In ' 
T>;cember i68y — when Sir Josiah Child was Chairman — ^the 
Directprs of what Was then a merely commercial jJ^sociation, 
wrote to their factors at Fort S. George a despatdi even 
stronger than the letter of two years later which Sir Alfred has ! 
cited in his book.* “That which we promise purselv^ in a 

of British Dominioh in India.” (Bniversity Extension 

P.C London, 1S93, ■ ; . V. 
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; ^ and sqcure such' antai-^ to maf^^^th 

■ ail; tliat , place, as may be the feSridatmij dr.a^^ 

^igmunded, sure English dominion in India 
icome.^*^\ This was, lOdeecV to strike the Imperial itdte f ytt it 
was mainly the premature enthusiasm ^ Ohe man, or at most 
of two. For the scheme was bound, to defeat by the! double 
difeuUy of time and place ; nor was Child^s brother, Sir John, 
the wisest leader to whom the conduct g)f the enterprise c^uld 
have been confided on the spot. The fesftilt was a complete 
failure : the Company’s agents could not obtain mord than a 
mere foothold in the Carnatic, for which they not only had to 
• i>ay rent, but on more than one occasion to hand dver a heavy 
random when threatened with attack. An attempt that they 
made, with truer instinct, to obtain a permanent lodgement on* • 
the Bengal coast led to their entire expulsion. It was nibre 
than half a century before they were able to secure the position 
in the Ddia of the Ganges which was ultimately tb become 
the basis of an Empire. 

Then came the momentary triumph of the French in India ; 
the bold and far-reaching endeavour ol Dumas and Dupleix. 
These men, successively vested with the status of Imperial , 
Deputies, took possession of Madras, and seemed likely tcf 
extirpate British trade and influence from the Carnatic. The 
turning-point, however, was attained in 1756, when* J^n^leix 
was abajjdoned by his employers in France and his succes^r, 
(}odeheu, made peace with the British of the South, In the 
ibHowing year Clive was enabled to take ^ the bulk oT the 
Madrasjforces to Bengal win the battle^of Plassy, and Sake ^ 
the Calcutta Council paramount in Bengal. Then eame the 

' ♦ “ lleport on fhe old records of the India Office, Sir O, Bird^^^od, » 

' K*C,I,E, London 1891. 
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series of events recorded in our Cbapti« viu , m ba^e 
of Baksar'^nd^e giant of the DiwM giving Clive a leg^ttW 
positiOT,atthe same time ttet CoOtecrushed 
of the French, left the Cianpany supreme in the whotS vast 
eastern regions from Lucknow to Tanjore. But the supremacy 
had been won by slow degrees and almost unc^ci^ly- 
The explanation app(taTS to be that theagenfS of Fiance ha 
made a mistake in endeavouring to estoblish an Empire ^ the 
wrong place and before events were ripe. The French Com- 
oanwgrew wesary of efforts which had no apparent resuU; and the 
'Lv^ment of L^his XV. shrank from the continual strain 
upon their naval and military resources. The British on the 
other hand, confining themselves to the work of the pre- 
sent, and always looking to immediate objects ofatmnrn^t, 
availed themselves of the day of small things until greater 

prospects opened naturally. . “ 

The Home-Government then stepped in. Having always a 
good squadron of war-ships in Indian waters, and having ever 
since 1754— begun to strengthen the Company s hands by 
. sending out battalions of the British army, they now— i 7 p- 
passed an Act of Parliament for the regulation of the Com- 
pany’s admmistration whereby the nation became committed to 
a scheme of Empire* and a share in the grave responsibilities 


of dominion in Asia. , , , - 1 „ 

Adam Smith, the great British publicist of the day, drily re- 
marked upon this : “ To found a great Empire for the sole pur- 
pose of raising up a people of customers may at first sig^ appear 
a proiect only worthy a nation of shopkeepers." But it wjw that 
practical spirit thgit first gave them the political power; the 
subsequent interposition of the King's Government, bj which 
conquest'^ was completed, being only due to the fact that the 
Company had found itself unable to secure customers other- 
'^sl' than by founding an Empire. 

• i3Ge9rge in. c. 63. 
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The refit of the process ^s, perhaps, a forejss|iie cchcltssion, 
biHi it did oot seem so at the time. The great projedts of Wel- 
lesley alarmed the Company &nd bijpught about his resi|tsiation 
and the attempts of his successors to stop the flowing tide of 
dominion. The Marquess of Hastings was ere long forc^ by 
circumstances for which he was hardly at all answerable, to 
make his country the paramount powetfall over the Peninsula. 
Then matters again seemed to become stationary until the wars 
of Hardinge and the annexations of Oalhousie prepared the 
scene for the complete incorporation of all India inwthe 
Empire. The work had been done by s&tesmen unavoidably 
charged with almost autocratic power, acting often independ- 
ently, sometimes in positive disobedience of thp policy de- 
sired in London. “ I suppose you will hang me for this/’ wrote 
Wellesley to Pitt after the conquest of Sindia. Lord .Hasting.^ 
coraplefed the destruction of the Mahratta power almost as^an * 
episode in the suppression of the Pindaris undertaken against 
the expressed opinions of Canning. 

The abolition of the Company in 1858 removed the ficti- 
tious government of the “Secret Committee,’’ and left the 
Ministry of Great Britain in open and responsible exercise of 
the controlling power, which was very much strengthened by 
the telegraphic connection between the two countries The 
existing system, therefore, while preserving features of resem- 
blance to that of earlier days, is actually something very 
different. The Secretary, of State, like his predeces 9 or,^the 
President of the Board of Control, is a member of #he 
Cabinet, and his Council, in some degree, represents the Court 
of Directors, depar^mentally divided so that oach group be ^ 
consult^ by the Secretary in regard te the affairs of each 
department ; •while resolutions involving the expenl&iture of 
Indian funds require the concurrence of a majority of all the 
members. But in political affairs the woft is done in%e^ 
“ Secret Department,” where the ^ill of the Secretary, as a 
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member of tJie lmperjs^lpGovemment/i« suprem^^^'^ 

Ims stjnefiin^ happened of late years ,thit a Vk^by' ^ 
to the "patty out of power at hoaie has teceived sudh 
and unpalatable orders thal he has been imable to remio Jiis; 
ofBee. Nevatheless it seem as if the strat^e etenienl^ of 
Indian administration renders the whole class of subjects dis- 
tasteful to politicians absorbed in less remotS interests f atid 
there is thus a certain tendency to leave India a kind* of Horae 
Rule still. • 

TJhus the Viceroy — or Govemor-General-m-Council — has.in 
ordinary times a good deal of initiative, especially if he be in 
cordial relations with the Ministiy of the day. The nature of 
his Councils has been already explained, the one a Cabinet of 
high officials, each in charge of a department, and the Viceroy 
being an active member (generally in charge of foreign 4tnd 
• political zffiairs) ; while the other is a purely legislative assembly 
in which elected members are now being associated. The 
bills are brought forward on the initiative of the Cabinet, pri- 
vate legislation being unknown. At the first reading they are 
^ debated, and — some of the members being Native Chiefs and 
others independent Europeans-— it may well chance that a 
strenuous opposition is raised, and that the Bill undergoes 
serious modifications : the debates are held in public, and 


fully reported in the ** Gazette.” After the second reading it 
goes into committee, when the comments and objections of 
the# Press and outside public are considered : the Bill, as 
arRehded, then passes the third realiing, after which ^he sane* 
lion ^f the Viceroy is mostly a matter of course ; but a strict 
ordeal has yet to be faced when the Act is transmitted to 
London. It sometimes happens that the changes it feas gone 
through in the last stages of its progress through<£!ouncil bring 
censure and dissent upon a law originally framed with the ap*t . 
^ proval of the Sefretary of State. In such a ^ase correspon-. 

* dence, delay, .and even furtjier changes may be entailed, Stilly 
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6 n the whole, it may te 
VJcieroy being generally, ia aecprd 
; wttidia enjoys a fair amonwt of I^M^iye ihdej^eM^^ 

> The law of British India may ^e coi^i^ired in 

t. The common law of tte Hindus, a^ that ^ 
dr Muhamadaiis. 

2. The regiJIations of the Govemors-^erferal and of fbe minor 
Presidencies, passed before 1833. 

3. The Penal code and connected Procedure. 

4. The later statutes regulating matters not c<vvered the 

common-law of either of the great religfbtfs bodies. * ' 

As to the first, something has been already observed; it 
need only here be added that Hindu and Muslim law are ad- 
ministered under a taoit compact arising from^the origin of 
BiTitish power, which was not based — as in the case of Ireland— 
upon •any complete subjugation of hostile races^ but mtiSsx 
resembled (in this respect) the conquest of Canada of the 
Mauritiijp. The people made no general resistance, but passed 
with little or no friction from the hands of one set of alien 
rjfilers into those of another and more elficient class. The® 
iSriiish occupation being in its very essence one that mde for 
^r(le^, was bound either to respect existing institutions or to in- 
[ troduce new. And since the inhabitants were already ip po&. 
session of ancient systems resting on a religious sanction, it was 
natural to adopt the former method.* ' 

In regard to the second class of laws, it will be ^oi^h to 
say, t^at, with the exception of two or three bearing on 
revenue, the Regulations have been entirely superseded or 
•absolutely repealed. ^ * , 

As fo the Penal Code and Procedure, it may be cfaimed 
without fear of contradiction that they have been ^nivemlly 

»Por a summary of the Comixiny's origj‘ il position the teate 
consult the judgment of Lord Brougham th^case of the ef 

Lyons. " For further details on Law see App. I L < ' / 
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accepted all through India, as a. reform and boon of the clear*^ 
est kind. The young learn the Code as a school-book ^ it is 
adopteii in Native States, and in the absence of a Law of Tortis, 
the Code is freely used by ttfe bulk of the population in the 
interior as a means of enforcing specific performance, obtaining 
redress or revenge, and settling the controversies of daily life. 
Being applicable to all p(Jirts of the country, thd ' Penal Code, 
forms a bond of unity, almost an ideal of moral conduct. 

The more recent enactments of the Government of India 
havetfaken the shape of small Codes on special subjects. 
Mortgage, Contract, ^'Asement, the law of Evidence, the regu- 
lation of Land Revenue, Rent, and Tenure, were all subjects 
lying outside of what may be called the Levitical purview 
of the ancient Common-Law of the Hindus, The law of 
Isjam being more modern, touches upon some of these matteYs 
j£nd where it does so will probably be duly considered by the 
Courts. But strict and absolutely legal provisions are a 
necessity of growing communities, and there is an it^creasing 
tendency among tJie peoples of India, generally, to submit 
^their disputes to the clear and impartial arbitrament of Anglo- 
Indian law. 

In these explanations we have been looking at the results 
arrived at by the gradual development of British power in ^ 
that part of India which has been directly incorporated in the , 
Empire., But there are many large tracts in which Native 
authcg'itythas been maintained; from the Nizamis country— as 
largfi^asthe United Kingdom of Great Britain and exercising 
almost^^ complete sovereignty — to some little fief in Western 
India ^not very dls^tinguishable from a private estate. The 
total area of what is called “Feudatory Territory” is dSfrer six 
hundred thousand square miles. These countries have in 
most instances their own laws and institutions ; some of them 
coin^their own mtlney and have courts exercising plenary 
powers over life and propcjrty. They mostly pay annual 
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tribute or contribution towards local contingents, and many of 
tliem also maintain troops for Impitial serviOe^ instruc- 
tion and inspection of Iguropean officers assigned^ by the 
Government for that peculiar duty. 

The legislative authority of the Government of India does 
not extend to the vassal-states, whose relations with that Gov- 
ernment are tarried on through the ^re^n Qffice* Jjor does 
the po>i{er of the Legislature extend m ordinary practice to the 
making of laws for the special use of the various great Provinces. 
In the older Provinces, or “ Presidencies ” th*ere are two Coun- 
cils exactly resembling those of th^ Xr^vernor^jener^, save 
that they are subject to his control, in virtue of the “Charter” 
of 1833 — properly 3 and 4 Will, iv., c. 85. Bengal 
obtained the power of ^making its own local laws in 1861 : and 
t Legislative Council for the North-West Provinces was created 
in 1887. All these bodies differ from the usual British ond 
Colonial model in essential particulars ; besides their pairtiafty 
non-elective character they are differentiated by the want of 
financiSl and administrative controlling power ; and it is to be 
noted that measures begun in one session, but not completed, 

J carried forward to the next, instead of lapsing and requiring 
final enactment to be reintroduced and discussed de 
[3ut the most un-English peculiarity of Indian Government 
me that lies at the very bottom of the whole administrative 
ric. The integer of management, and the concrete image 
of the British rule as presented to^ mankind in India, is the 
District-Officer. An Indian District is in point df area and 
population something corresponding to an English county or 
shire. But the Officer in whom the charge is vesteebdnswers 
to nothing known in England, Scotland, dr Ireland, and resem- 
bles much more nearly the Prefect in some European countries. 
On him devolves the supervision of almost every branch of 
administration and collective life, in ^11 India beyq^d the 
great seaport towns. In the latter, municipal authorities smd 
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stipijn^iafy courts divide matiy of the duties; and, tf ei?er.&e 

iutroduction of Lord 
policy, such may be the system also. But at 
however he may be aided fay District Councils^ Local Boards*^ 
and other popular machinery, the officer variously known as 
Magistrate-and-CoUector, or as Deputy-rCommissioner, still 
retains great influence, aad the strings of many fancies cor^; 
verge in his office. ' ThK idea, foreign to British conc^eptions, 
must be regatded^as a survival from Mughal times, though the 
jealous and suspicious mature of that Government disposed 
it to divide between ^the l^aujdar and the Diwan the duties 
which in British India are centred in the same man.’* ‘ The 
total number of Districts in British India, of one sort or 
Other, is now^ returned as 235, the larger being in the Madras 
territories where* there is no intermediate officer between thcj 
IJbtrict and the State ; in the rest of India the Districts are 
grouped in Divisions over each of which is a supervising 
authority called “ Commissioner,*' whose business it is to sec 
that the principles and rules of the one are carried oiff in the 
fiuiministration of the other. 

The items of Revenue administered by the District Officers — 
under the control of the Board of the Province — form the chief 
sources of the State*s income, and this at once accounts for a 
great part of the importance of these posts. Taking the net 
Revenue to be, roughly, about 50 millions (Rx), nearly 70 per 
cent, of that sum comes Qbm those sources — land, excise, pro- 
vincial ra&s, and assessed taxes; of which the land revenue 
alone is over 20 millions. So far as can be learned the land? 
revenutf does not act as a tax, being merely a portion of the , 

* This Mughal system extended t6 the adminisUratioo pf larger J^oups 
than Districts)^ and this expl^ns Clive’s “Dual Government ” under which 
the Company’s agents exercised the fiscal power in Bengal while the pdict^ 
etic., were still ur^er the Nawdb. Some even of the Districts^were of exces: 
siVe area. That of BellaVi, fdr example, was as large as the kin^om of 
Belgium, it has recently been divide^* 
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aless poniofl tlm wW .^V-e*. 
i^j^yenunrat Th« wise <uid ctrodeji!:^, Akisw«^i^“;* 
the 0vis produce j the ^i;siem |i^ro&ipBd:ap^,^^^ 
filmed at -tfikittg between 65 aftd 7 S ^ ttetpiohte 

of which the modern Govemmehts ofiJy dema^ 
or oneJjalf ; and this is estimated to meaft from to 

one-tenth of the gross yield accordin&to*thefitnctnfiSS m toe 
scrutiny. The rate per acre also varim in various p!^ bemg 
six times’as high in Sindh as in the adjoining Punjab., The 
average rate--for -all India with the exception of Bengal— is 
less than a rupee and a half. The .piipQnderauce’ of the%ural 
revenues and the agricultural population* must taken into 
consideration when we find officer of such ]l%[h rank and 
power bearing the humble title of “ Collector. oThe agntrian 
prosperity of the rural districts is the nucleus of the national 
welfare, as the revenue collected from the land is the sheet^ 
anchor of Finance ; and all this depends on him. 

For the items received by the Collector form the irreducible 
minimuA of the State's income : otherwise there is no obligatory 
or unavoidable tax in India, with the single exception of the ^ 
excise on salt, which acts as a poll-tax at the rate of about 
two Rs. a year for a family of five. This is the contribution of 
the masses to the cost of administration ; and there are many 
millions of families in the country who pay notliing else what- 
• -over. The rest of the taxation falls on the well-to-do. 

, ^ The question, doubUess, may still -be asked, whether a civi- 
/ lised administration be any benefit to such a cdfeimfimty, 
whethef it is even worth sixpence a head_^r‘ The 
happiness— it may be argued — of a peojfie conristing mainly of 
ploug^en, and their wives and, children. Ought not ftobe al- 
together measured by the extension of iailway-comijunicationj 
,or the increase of commerce in a few seaports. Such crude 
tests may be^those by which it is easiest to^exhibit the i^^ess 
* Estimated at 70 pet cent, of the whole inhabitautfi of India. ; 
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vof a country; and, so judged, India can be shown to have - 
made enprmows progresS since— ^ay— the accession dt King' 
^William the Fourth, and the new Government of India, Of . 

' ' 1^33* above cited. But itcis still conceivable that the people 
^ ^ at large may be affected injuriously by some of the elements of , 
.V -that advance. It is at times accompanied — ^for instance—^ 

" by a rise of prices which will not benefit those who have 
nothing to sell but thiir labour ; and no power to jjrocure a" 
commensurate rise of wages. Those who have lived up the 
country have seen, in periods of scarcity, the spectacle Of rail- 
waySrucks tarrying aw^y the food which the people cannot ^ 
afford the means of purchasing at the rate which that food will 
.sell at other places. Here the labourer suffers alike from the rise 
of prices and the fall in the cost of transport. Again the 
interest of money does not appear to decrease in proportion td 
improvement in the security on which it is bogowed. 
When the exorbitant rates of interest that prevail in rural India 
first became customary there were no cheap and impartial 
tribunals to enforce the payments of debts, nor any fixltrd owner- 
ship of land to be foreclosed on default of payment, yet the 
agriculturalists are still in the habit of raising money at 36 per 
cent, and even higher, on good mortgages, or bonds which 
can be taken into a small-cause court and proved ; and in such 
a court decrees can be obtained in a few days and executed, if 
need be, by the whole force of a great Empire. Rapid and 
certain justice is a beneficial product of civilisation ; but it may 
nol^ be f^t as such by a poor debtor, compelled to discharge a 
debt doubled by a rate of interest which arose out'^bf very 
differdht conditions. 

Bifl of all the triinsient troubles due to tlie establishment of 
good government, the greatest is probably that caused by the 
removal of restraints on the fecundity of the population. No 
ILCcu'-ate census wag, taken till the year 1871; but, so far as can 
be judged from previous estimates, the population of British * 
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r India doubted itself in the sixty years toding tddi thu^t of this 
' last enumeration. The Province of SeOgat alone mgv ^ 
as much as nine millions in^xcess Of the I7mted States wh6se^ 
territory is twenty-three times astei^e; and in many of the* 
xural districts of Hindustan there ate more human beings on sf 
square mile of culturable land than are to be foundin the moSt ^ 
crowded partssof Belgium. So far as ^is increase is. kept pace 
- with, by the improvement of productioiPand of general welfare, it 
affords matter of congratulation.* But it implies other things 
also : increased competition and andety for a people mainly 
dependent on agriculture, increased* dif&culty fer igulefs re? 
sponsible for the welfare of such a rapidly increasing multitude. 

It Was mentioned above that Sir John Lawrence, when Vice- 
roy of India, issued circulars to select officer^ in which he 
cailed for opinions as to the relative happiness of the people 
under, British and Native systems of administration. It wts 
something of the nature of a leading question ; and the veteran 
civilian prompted the reply by suggesting that the British sul> 
jects weft happier, if they only knew it. The real question, 
however, was, or ought to have been, were the people happier , 
on their own belief and in their own way ? It may very well 
be that the average man prefers the. ease of an uncrowded 
scene ; while the lottery of life, the chance of a prize among a 
large number of certain blanks, might prove more acceptable to 
men of exceptional ambition than the most ably-administered 
riead-level. Moreover some of the more substantigl advan- 
tages of British arms and British commerce extend to all S^ke, 
whetheftuled by Rajas and Nawabs or by Collectors and Com- 
missioners. ^ 

Thej^ is no branch of Indian •administration more efScient 

* The general rate for British India is 234 per square milerthe rate in 
Native States being l)ut little over 100, The rate of increase between iSSi 
and 1S91 has suidc to 9*5 or less than one p.c.perafaiium, and in soin 4 ?parta 
; has begun to disappear, 
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for feudatory, and non^feudatory, tlian the machinery that Iceeps 
the peace, j:iiaders robbery by laud and sea, and protects the 
capitalist and the producer. But J^he cost is enormous, and it 
falls exclusively on British subjects. A quarter of the gr6ss 
expenditure, at least, goes to the two heads of “Marine*^ 
and Army/^ The total strength of the latter force is 218,805 
officers and men, of whcpi nearly a third consbtstof Europeans, 
and this relatively smalr army involves a yearly cost of about 
twenty millions ,^Rx.) Another veiy heavy item of expendi- 
^ture is due to what arc known as ** home-charges,** estimated 
at sisSfeen millions (sterling) ; and this, having to be made good 
in depreciated rupees, involves a great and increasing cost in 
what is called ‘‘ loss by exchange.** The home-charges are 
composed, partly at least, of sums paid for services past and 
present, such as civil and military pensions, the charges 
Chrredforthe India-Offico and the purchase of stores, interest on 
loans, and private remittances : all these being represented by 
the Secretary of State*s bills, bought in London by mercantile 
men, who want to send money out to India, and pa\d for at 
, the current exchange of the day. The rest of the value of her 
excess-imports India receives in treasure ; a sum which averages 
ten krors — or millions of Rx. — part of which is hoarded, but 
which is, to a great extent, coined and added to the currency, 
in which form it goes to slimulalc production. 

These items* may be taken form an aggregate of nearly 
forty millions of Rx., which happens to be about the ecjuivalent 
of |;i;ue actual taxation of British India, including the land 
revenue. The rest of the administration, Civil, Public Works, 
Education, etc., (the Post Office just paying its own outlay) is 
maintained out oP other sources of Revenue, such as Opium, 
Railways,., Canals, and receipts not derived from the taxpayer. 
But, as we see, the jicople of India pay, in taxes or in rent, the 

< * Army, etc, Excess esporls, Los-. Exchange. 

21,000,000 16,000,000 2,250,000 
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. of tWt protection a^fenaral^r^tian^^lp 
€i^tr$^ and entitled to do all tbjgtt/tfcejrfairty IQ i^t toll 
value for their juojtey. In atfbwor (p such,>a daiiji,.^^ 

. Gbvemmeat can point to a rateof wages, which if ii W BtiU too 
low, has risen threefold since the da^-s of Akbar ; to a l^atioh 
which the bulk of the people can almosL wholly escape ; to a 
fixed, if inexOTalJle, charge upon the lanjf And it is^a distinct 
gain, if, in spite of some rise in prices, articles of decent com- 
fort, such as piece-goods for wearing apoarel, afe still easily to 
be procured. 

This on, the whole, must be allowed to be a good record.. 
The troubles above mentioned are a drawback which will yield 
to time and knowledge, being mainly due to the /act of the 
•administration being, we need not say “too good,” but inspired 
byicfeas to which the people have not as yet quite attained. As« 
the rate bf increase in population diminishes, (which it has 
already shown signs of doing,) as education improves . atid ex- 
tends, the lynefits of peace and order will be more appreciated, 
and more reasonable ideals will take the place of much that is 
still unsocial and backward. If we look back at the misgovern- 
ment of the Mughals and the anarchy that followed, we shall see 
the justification of sucluliopes. An able Russian publicist has 
stated this in terms which it might have seemed ungraceful for ^ 
an English writer to employ : — 

“In reality,” wrote the late Michael Katkoff in tlie Moscim 
Gazette^ “ in reality the English have been the saviours of^ndk. 
During wh^le centuries the history of India presents one con- 
tinued spectacle of murder and devastation. The bloody era 
terminates with the Conquest of India by the^inglish, yAime 
Oovetnmditbas been more mild, humane, and just than jill the < 
CJovernments under which the Hindus have ever lived/^^ 

< KatkpS* (died 1887) has been called the apostle of Russian, ideas^ apj} > 
the tepresenUstivc of*his country’s Chaimnism. At least he was a favourea: 
.Of ideas not usual amongst EagUshmetk, and that U just, what gives 
t^stlmo^y thte greater value. The date of the above extract has - 
'nhhap{]%.kb)laid« ' 

/V ^ ' '.-'.p b a " 
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[T^e i^bjec^s summarised in this Section are treated ih da* 
tail in the teports of Moral and Material progress presented 
to Parliament yearly, and especiaily in Sir W. Hunter's “Indian 
Empire,” London, 1893, an able and exhaustive review of past 
events and present conditions. The works of Sir G. Birdwood 
and Sir A, C. Lyall cited on the margin are also worth a refer- 
ence, though some ofuhe conclusions in the text are at variance 
with those of the last-named, 

The latest financial report, dated Calcutta, March 23, shows 
an%stima^hd defiejt/of the year 1892-93, of over one million 
Rx, The fall in exchange below the rate originally taken as a 
basis of calculation has caused an addition to the expenditure, 
without which there would have been a small surplus.* A sim- 
ilar deficit is looked for in 1893-94, and from the same cause ; ' 
* and it is explained that the fall in exchange has, in two ybars, 
added Rx.4, 142,400 to the expenditure, or an increa^ of ten 
per cent, on the net outgoings annually. The Government 
declares that India is solvent, but evidently r^ards with 
anxiety the increasing home-charges and the decreasing value 
of the Rupee.] 

* By recent regulations the Indian mints haig: been closed to free coinage 
and a governmental rate has been afiixcd lo the rupee. But the difliiculty, 
though thus temporarily evaded, cannot be regarded as finally solved. 
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fHE Genesis of the First Afghan War. 

• 

By the courtesy of the India Office in allowing access to the des- 
patches of the period — never before pubftsheA, or only in nifim-‘ 
perfect form — the whole facts of the case are now, for the first 
time, forthcoming. 

The earliest symptom of the movement appears jp the Secret 
* Committee’s Letter of 25th June, 1836, when the Foreign Office ^ 
wa^under Lord Palmerston, and Sir J. C. Hobhouse was President* 
of the B«>ard of Control. The Secret Committee was — ^it must be 
remembered — obliged to send out to India whatever instructibns 
might be ordered by His Majesty’s Government for the time being. 
The year 1636 was the last year of the reign of King William the 
IV., and the easy going Lord Melbourne was nominally head of 
the Ministry. These things being premised, it will hardly be too ‘ 
much to assume if we attribute the origin of the instructions to the 
Foreign Secretary. 

In the letter above cited there is clear evidence that the informa- 
tion from Persia was beginning to cause apprehension in Palmerston’s 
mind, that the new ShAh of that country was being pushed forward 
to the line of the Indus by Russian instigation, which it was desir- • 
able to counteract, yet not to directly oppose. It states tffat 
infonnati^n, supplied by Mr. Ellis — who was about to resign his 
mission in Persia—it appeared that,, so early in the year ae the 
month of February, overtures had been received by the Pe«plan 
Court fr#n Dost Muhamad, relative to a conquest and partition of 
ihe territories on the border then ield by Kamran, the*;h^ 
the Pojpalzai clan.* The Khan of Khiva was also understood 
to be entering# into engagements with the (eovemment » 

* most improbable story-cresting on mere gossipc^as 
at yafianoe with all that subsequently cami out. 
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Czar, Tlic G0vernor-<icifefal theriefore, ' 

a£[ait% In ihose quarters, nnd to countempt the of Rtcssm 

influence, either hy a politi^ or (Commeripal l^ :h^ 

discretion might sembest. He would^sohearfmmtlM^lieiir^^]^^^ 
Minister at Tdieran— Mr. McNeill, to whom the Government in 
London would communicate their instructions,* 

Doubtless, this wns original ground of i^udcland^s fligid 
letter to the Dost when^n assiuning charge , of the Government, 
in India, he received that potentate’s application for hdvice and 
assistance in his controversy with Ranjit Sinh, the Mahariija of 
^Laltere. Failing to obtain satisfaction from the Governor-General, 
Dost Muhamad turned to the Shdh of Persia for aid against the 
Sikhs. In July, i837,theShdh advanced upon Herdt ; but by that 
time Barnes was well on his way to Cabul, and had received letters 
of welcome trom the Dost, informing him of the arrival at Cabul 
• of a Russian envoy, and promising to ‘^pay no attention,” to. ^lim 
c^ntil Burncs should make his appearance. Burnes also heard f»;om 
‘McNeill that he had intercepted correspondence betvJeen the 
Russian Minister *at Teheran and the Dost’s rebellious bretlircn at 
Candahar. 

The next important stage in the instructions sent to India 
through the Secret Committee is a letter dated loth May, 183S; 
in which the Governor-General is informed that, in consequence of 
the receipt by the Dost of a letter from the Emperor Nicholas, 
Burnes is to bo ordered to withdraw froni Cabul unless the Dost 
will give up all comuoication with Russia. At the same time he is 
warned against doing anything calculated to lead to controversy 
with the Court of St. Petersburg; [This despatch was one of 
thotwc^l-ondon letters included in the Blue-Book of 1859.] 

^On the 22nd of the same month, Auckland reported the with- 
drawal of Bumes from Cabul, and enclosed his Minute of the I2th, 
whh copy of his instructiorfi^ to Macnaghten for the negqtlajticm 
with Ranjit and Shih Shuja, which resulted in the .jripartito 
Treaty. ‘ The Governor-General admitted that the : 

and the ‘‘rapid march of events,” might compel him to act 
ai^Hing instructujns from Ix>ndon. * ; * c ' ? 

• This letter is cited in the Governor^Genernr« despatch of 'i jth 
1838 as the foundation of his subsequent action. ' / ! 
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! btt ^be l3th of August Auckland details of 

.M&cnagh'ten^s negotiations^ and assun^d 
of die pi^ojected restoration of*tlie S|dnj^l inotxattl^^' ^ in 

the text, and he refers to the Governm^^ Coint^tte^ letters of 
' Junei 1336, and May,* 1B38, as jastification. Bitt before that fetter 
had r^hed the British Government a despatch bad been bjf tbem 
dictated to theeSecret Committee k wAh nhe policy 'bad been 
sanctioned by anticipation. This, by fa the most important of 
the papers in question, bears date October 24th, 1B58, and is 
deserving of textual quotation : — 

^ We have heard,” the Committee aii m^e to say, the 
utmost regret that the mission of Capt. fiumes has failed, and 
that a Russian agent has been openly received at Cabid,” 

We have hitherto declined to take part in the intestine dissen- 
sions of the Afghan State » . . . But as our effbfts to cultivate 
a closer acquaintance with Dost Muhamad have failed, and his 
brothejs at Candahar have thrown themselves into the arms of\ 
power whose approach to the Indus is incompatible with the safety 
of her Majesty’s Indian possessions,'’^ it becomes our imperative 
duty to adopt a policy by which Cabul and Candahar may be 
united under a sovereign bound ... to become and remain the 
faithful ally of Great Britain.” Such a prince, they add, is Shdlt • 
Shuja ; and they are disposed to concur in the opinion offered by 
Wade on January ist. “A comparatively insignificant effort,” they 
think, would suffice, but the Governor-General must take '‘means 
to prevent almost all possibility of failure.” 

This letter was forwarded by the Malta mail of October, ^7th, pne 
day after the arrival of Auckland s despatch of May Z 2 ndi and in 
subsequent letter, dated November 9th, the Committeepretegring 
^ \d their jpst, observe : — , • 

‘’^You will have seen . , . that, previous to the r^^pt of 
your advices ... we had determined on jecommendine the 
'Course ;ghich you hSid, without any*knowledge of our trish^ de- 
tetmked to pursue.” A . ' ; 

So far, then, one Seems to perceive a sort of competition ttetweem . ; 

♦ Tl^ phrate«s remarkable i India was then supposed torbO /fe the^ 

. {K^kesskio of the Company ; but here the Cotnpany is itued^ *IP*%?4* ' 

ptti^sage teems with assumptions. • . , ' > \ . 
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Lon(^iiii*and Sim?a for thee* discredit of initiating the ill-starredf; 

firoject/ Btit in fess than k month there comes a note of wire but 
tardy caution* On December 4th, the Committee hopes that His 
'"‘ Excellency has made every effbrt to conciliate the Dost, and that 
he has full persuasion of the Shdh's popularity and ability to main- 
tain himself in power without continued and manifest interference 
of the British GovemeieriJ.”* ^ 

^ By that time the Ben^l column had assembled at Firozpore ; 
2ind, before the letter could have been received, was well dh its way 
to join the Bombay column in Sind. Yet the warning might well 
'have.^en hern in mind,^nd had it been acted upon when Shdh 
Shuja* was enthroned 'm*' the Bala Hissar of Cabul, much disaster, 
might have been averted by discontinuing the manifest inter- 
ference. 

Finally, onOecember 21st, a last despatch was sent out, ac- 
knowledging the declaration of August !3th, in which Aucklan^d 
ar«nounced his determination “to give the direct and powerful as- 
sistance of the British Government to the enterprise of Sh. 1 h*Shuja 
in a degree which was not in the hrst instance contemplated.” 
This was not contravened, or even noticed. 

From the papers it can only be concluded that the mind of Lord 
* Auckland had been gradually influenced, until he became im- 
pressed with the necessity of substituting the Saduzai dynasty — 
the “ Duranic Empire ” as it was called— for the Amirate of the 
Dost, led thereto by fear of Persia and Russia. But it appears 
almost equally certain that the British Ministry made that policy 
their own ; not merely by adoption but by prior suggestion and 
subsequent encouragement, so that they would even have en- 
joined iUion the Governor-General if he had not originated it 
hin<»elf. Without seeing private correspondence, long since 
beyond i^each, no more can be known ; but Palmerston dM much 
t of his^ work, it is understood, by that channel, in India knpv;ri af 
“ senii-official.” " . o 

* The tolie of this letter almost suggests another hand. The ^‘Ichaiys^J 
of the period were Sir J. R. Carnac, Sir Jas. Lushington, Sir R. Jenkins^ 
and Jlr. B. Bayley, alj experienced Indian statesmen* 
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Note on Indian Iaw. 

In a brief work, &uch as is here undertaken, details of the Law and 
Administration will not be expected. The general principles have 
been stated from time to time, as occasion arose ; tso tha^the ^ 
student may be able to judge of the progressive course of Britain's 
work in India. The labours of the civil reformer have never been 
long^ in arrear of the work' of the soldier or politician ; and a 
congeries of Eastern communities has been — or is being — welded 
intS an organic whole. In order, however, to aid the appreciation 
of this^sk and of the degree to which it has been performed, ie 
may be useful to take a rapid view of the progress of BriJ:ish* 
Indian legislation from the passing of the Statute 13, Geo. Ill,, 
c. 63, whitii the Royal — or “Supreme” — Court for Bengal was 
established by Act of Parliament. Instances have been shown, in 
preceding pages, of unseemly conflicts of jurisdiction between the , 
•Court and the local authorities : scandals which* were reproduced 
in subsequent years at Bombay. Nevertheless, the intention and 
effect of the measure were fully determined ultimately. The Court 
was to have authority in' the Presidency- town where it was placed ; 
and all European British subjects, resident in the dependent terri- 
tory, were liable to its applications of English Law\ A further 
interpretation established the doctrine that the Englislii La^ so 
applied meant all non-repealed Statutes in force up to i726,tthe 
date of the first introduction of English jurisprudence by the 
""foundation of the so-called “ Mayor’s Courts” at Calcutta, hfadras, 
and Bc^bay. AndT this included, of course, alf Statute®! that%tght 
, be passed by Parliament with special advertence to Br^ish India. 
The Hindu and Muhamadan populations beyond the limits, 
of the three Factories remained subject to the special^ systems, ipf 
their respective religions : but the Governor-General exerdiseft th4? 
power of framing Regulations, wgh the aid, and asfent of his 
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* Council. That power^was expressly conferred by the Act of 
Parli&meflt above citedi^ and was also exercised by the minor 
Governments, of Madr|LS and Bombay, before the end of the 
eighteenth century. These'^ordi nances had all the force of law, 
but with an understanding that they were not to alter the privileges 
of Hindus and Muslims in regard to civil causes. Their chief 
scope was in inlroducit^- some degree of human’+y and logic into 
criminal justice, and- ill' giving order and permanence to fiscal 
administration, especially in regard to land ; and the Regulations 
have now, for 'Uie most part, become obsolete, e\'cn wlicn not 
posjtively repealed. Th/^^ llengal Code of Cornwallis, in 1793, and 
the Code of Elphihs'tonc at Bombay, are the most conspicuous 
examples of this almost extinct Regulation-law. Both have been 
mentioned in this work.* 

It has also been related in the proper place how, when the Com- 
pany’s Charter w’as renewed in 1833, the making of laws for all 
jndia was vested in a special Legislative Chamber (v. Vol. II., 
•p. 145), and a Ministry of Law was constituted and intrusted to 
Macaulay, who was also appointed Member of an Indian Law 
Commission. This Commission prepared the Indian l^nal Code 
— which was not finally enacted till i860 —and also drafted a 
variety of valuable reports. The Indian laws henceforth ceased 
to be called “ Regulations,” and became knov\n by the more formal 
name of “Acts”: such a number of suidi a year with a general 
title, e,g.^ “Act xix. of 1873, Land-Revenue, North-West Pro- 
vinces.” The constitution of the Chamber— or Legislative Council 
— has undergone changes, from time to time ; and H.M, Judges of 
the Chartered Courts are not now allowed seats. I-astly, an 
attempt has been lately made to introduce something of the repre- 
sei^'iative element ; but this is too recent to admit of any record of 
its operation. These Councils arc now to be found in all*the main 
divisions of the Indian Empire ; but the Council of the Vicercy s 
supr(k.ne over thos<- of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and tha North- 
West Provinces, whilst it still legislates directly for the Ti^unjab, 
Central Provinces, Burma, and Asam.t The, subjects as to which 

* Vol. I., 284-91. Vol. II., xo6. For Madras ReguIalion.s, Vol. II,, 72. 

‘ t The Viceroy can still issue Regulations for certain backward tracts, 
scheduled in a special Act, 
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the supremacy of the Council is reservei mclude taxation, currency^ 
postal administration, the Penal Code, and such-lTke nmtteps with 
which the Local Legislators aip expressly debarred from trdhting ; 
and these subjects symbolise the unil!^ of the Empire of which they 
are organic and universal elements. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a work like this 
to describe all l^c subjects of even the Vnergy^s legislation. The 
local laws are, of course, exclusively local® but the laws of Imperial 
character *are in themselves too numerous, and often too technical, 
to be set forth in a brief chronicle. Regarded broadly, they will be 
found to fall into three classes : — ^ ^ 

. fst. The most important class'— so far jBthe daily lives < 5 ^ the 
inhabitants of Indian countries are concerned — is that which deals 
with crimes and misdemcanoui's, and with the means by which 
they are to be prevented or punished. The gipunds of this 

appreciation of Penal enactments, and Laws of Police and 
Proccd^ure, will be briefly stated presently. ^ 

2nd. Almost equally vital in the affairs of a population chiefly^ 
occupied in agriculture are Laws connected with Rent, Revdhue, 
and the tgnurc of land. 

3rd. The last main group of enactments includes those which 
regulate Civil Procedure, Evidence, and all those relations of life 
and property which lie beyond the religious codes of the great ^ 
religious denominations. 

A few words must sufifice to explain the nature of each class and 
to characterise some of the Statutes by which each subject is 
regulated. Those who are without personal experience of simple 
states of society may not find it ciisy to realise the degree to which 
the welfare of the people may become dependent on penal law 
and the officials by whom it is administered. When these lattJJiare 
corrupt and unscrupulous persons capriciously applying an uncer- 
tain system, there arc only two alternatives open to the people. 
The more submissive are reduced to a servitude which ^rbids 
all welfare or progress ; the less submissive adopt a sort of out- 
lawry, and seek in anarchy an escape from an almost mtolerable 
oppression. As soon as liritish power beraine at all consolidated 
attention was necessarily drawn 10 i’ , 

— such as it was—bclonged to llu^ 
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Council. That power |>jKis expressly cotJifeiTed by ^ Aet of 
Parlianieht above cite^ and was also exercised by the mhior 
Governments, of Madiips and Hbnibay) before the end of the 
eighteenth century. These* ordinances had all the force of law, 
but with an understanding that they were not to alter the privilfiggea 
of Hindus and Muslims in regani to civil causes. Their chirf^ 
scope >va5 in introdqjcir^ some degree of humanity and logic into 
criminal justice, and^ iu giving order and permanence to 4 scal 
administration, especially in regard to land ,* and the Regulations 
have now, for ihe most part, become obsolete, even when not 
posjjively repealed. Thg Bengal Code of Cornwallis, in 1793, and 
theXode of Elphiusione at Bombay, are the most conspicuous 
examples of this almost extinct Regulation-law. Both have been 
mentioned in this work.* 

It has alsoibcen related in the proper place how, when the Com- 
pany’s Charter was renewed in 1833, the making of laws for all 
/ndta was vested in a special Legislative Chamber (v. Vol IL, 
p. 145), and a Ministry of Law was constituted and intrusted to 
Macaulay, who was also appointed Member of an Indian Law 
Commission. This Commission prepared the Indian Penal Code 
—which was not finally enacted till 1S60— and also' drafted a 
variety of valuable rciKirts, The Indian laws henceforth ceased 
to be called “ Regulations,” and became known by the* more formal 
name of “Acts”: such a number of such a year with a general 
title, “Act xix. of 1873, I^nd-Revcnuc, North-West Pro- 
vinces.” The constitution of the Chamber- or Legislative Council 
—has undergone changes, front time to time ; and H.M. Judges of 
the Chartered Courts arc not now allowed scats. Lastly, m 
attempt ]jtas been lately made to introduce something of tbe repre- 
sentative element ; but this is too recent to admit of any record of 
its operation. These Councils arc now to be found in alllhe main 
divisions of the Indian Empire ; but the Council of the Vicci^c^ S 
supni Tie over those of Madras, Bombay, Ben,jal, and th% No? 3 h- 
Wesl Provinces, whilst’ it still legislates directly for the Timjab, 
Central Provinces, Bunna, and Asam. t The subjects as to which 

• Vol. 1 * , ^4*91. Vol. 11 . , 106. Fot Madras Regulatiena, Vol. H. , 7a. 

t Vhc Viceroy can still issue Regulations for certain backward tracts, 
scheduled in a special Act, 
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the $uprem^ of the Coundl 19 res$rve 4 nciiide tanttion, corm^} 
postal administration, the Penal Code^ iM such^lfke nMtess with 
which the Local legislators express!^ debaned from trdhting ; 
and these stibjects symbolise the nnif^ of the Empire ci which they 
are organic and universal elements. 

It would be impossible witbin the l^its of a wodc like this 
to describe all the subjects of even the Vmeryy^s legislation. The 
local laws arc, of course, exclusively locaif but the laws of Imperial 
character W in themselves too numerous, and often too technical, 
to be set forth in a brief chronicle. Regarded broadly, they will be 
found to fall into three classes ^ » a 

I St. The most important class — so far daily lives the 

inhabitants of Indian countries are concerned — is that wbieh deals 
with crimes and misdemeanours, and with the means by which • 
they are to be prevented or punished. The gi#)unds of this 
appreciation of Penal enactments, and Laws of Police and 
Proce^rc, will be briefly stated presently. ^ 

2nd. Almost equally vital in the affaii-s uf a population chiefly 
occupied in agriculture arc Laws connected with Rent, Revdhue, 
and the tenure of land. 

3rd, The last main group of enactments includes those which 
regulate Civil Procedure, Evidence, and all those relations of life 
and properly which lie beyond the religious codes of the great * 
religious denominations. 

A few words must suffice to explain the nature of each class and 
to characterise some of the Statutes by which each subject is 
regulated. Those who are without personal experience of simple 
states of society may not find it easy to realise the degree to which 
the welfare of the people may become dependent on ^al law 
and the officials by whom it is administered. When thes^ttfllgare 
corrupt and unscrupulous persons capriciously applying an uncer- 
' tain system, there arc only two allematives open to the F^pl^^ 
The i^re submissive are reduc^ to a senritude which ij^rbi # 
all weffare or progress ; the less submissive adopt a sort out- 
lawry, and seek in anarchy an escape from an almost Intolerable 
I oppression. As soon as British power became at all consolidated 
f attention was Recessarily dniWn to these evil^ The penal system, 

)— ^uch as it was— ‘belonged to the dead or dying rule of fsl 4 in ; 
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and some notice of its petoar character has been already recorded 
in connection wfth the reMn o/ the orthodox Emperor Aurongreb, 
or Alalngir L (v. sup^ Voi 1, p. 174)^ So early as the first atoinis- 
tration of Cornwallis, Couks ilfere established to administer what— 
though nominally the Mihamadan penal code— was already sub- 
jected to Western ideal^ The rules of evidence were modified, 
the punishment of dparft was put under regulal<^g limits, bar- 
barous punishments werg^i&allowed, principles of juridical reform 
were enunciated in the preambles to the laws. Some j^ears later 
a further step was taken, when a Regulation was issued containing 
a scl^edule o( miscellaneous oficnces punishable at the Magistrate’s 
discretion within dcftiCd limitations. Finally, in 1840, an Act was 
passed giving the Magistracy a summary jurisdiction in regard to 
trespasses on land or houses which might be thought to threaten a 
breach of the peace. The combi ned result of all these measures Was 
to gradually raise criminal law to a standard somewhat rcscmblWg 
tjiat of civilisation \ while at tlie same time, the habits of the people 
*wert weaned from club-law to litigation, and some remedy was 
provided for everyday wrongs in the absence of a formal Law of 
Torts, Parallel legislation attempted the reform of the Police, the 
facilitation of appeals, and the creation of popular confidence in 
the Courts of First-instance. The Law Commission of 1834 
found in the Regulations a quantity of evidence as to the wants of 
the country ; and it was ultimately found possible to draft a com- 
mon code for the whole land from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. 
This was the famous Indian Penal Code” which, after twenty-six 
years of discussion, was finally sh.iped by Sir Rarncs Peacock and 
became the law for all India soon after the abolition of the Com- 
pany’s rtijc. From whatever point wc regard it the measure will 
appr&r equally useful. By accurate definitions and moderate 
limitations of sentence it guides the Courts without binding their 
discretion. By skilful adaptation to Eastern habits it wins th^ 
confid3nce of the people, while its scientific method recorsmends 
it as an instrument of ‘popular instruction. Nor are these uses 
confined to British Provinces ; for the Code is not only adopted in 
the tribunals of Native States but is also a class-book in many of 
(their schools. FinaKy, the Indian Penal Code has the great merit 
of permanence : it is above things desimble that the regulator 
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life should be cerdiin ne^ess ^nation ; 

and this merit the Code possesses In jwectmhytevinf b^n n^ 
in forte for more than thirty^a^ wit«ut reqmring aiQr #rganic 
change and hardly any 5erio£ inteapr^^on* .The by 

which this body of law is enforced Ims b^ somewhat foss durable ; 
yet here also oiganic change has been, to a great extent, avoided* 
Some changes pf detail and some rtiings fopm local j^nches 
apart, the conduct of police-enquiries, sni df criminal trials alike, 
has continued since 1862 to be guided by the same principles. 

If this great and almost unqualified applause j[s due to criminal 
jurisprudence in modern India the like can hardly be postulated 
for the land-laws which have been pas^d jr9r varioifSs parts^f the 
Empire by the supreme legislature. The systems of th*e minor 
Provinces have been subject to control by the local legislatures j 
and the principles which have already been mentioned as prevalent 
in the administration of land and its revenues in* the wide terri- 
tories of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, have not admitted of very 
much* legislative change. But there are still wider tracts, ^ 
North-West Provinces, the Central Province, Audh, and the Punjab 
— about 500,000 square miles, inliabited by over one hundred 
miUions%f people — for which legislative plans have been formed 
and refonned many times during the half century that succeeded 
the establishment of the Supreme Legislative Council. Suple 
change is to be regretted, even though it can be accounted for. 
The provisions affecting the land were stereotyped in the original 
“ Presidencies ” with a heroic confidence engendered of benevo- 
lence and want of knowledge. When British administration began 
to spread northwards the minds of the rulers were becoming more 
cautious ; they gained a sense of the difficulties inherent in the 
subject and were ^^sicklied o’er with the pale cast df thought.'* 
^ome mf these embarrassments have been noticed above (\^ 1 . I., 
«3 fir., and n., 139 AT.) ; they involved cases and situation where 
welfare of great communities was depeq^ent bn the decision 
of nrfers who, iTowever well-meaning, .were not alwa^ well: 
informed; the best, probably, that could be then done was to 
make tentative arrangements and avoid all that could compromise 
the future. As knowledge extended and th%tendehcy of m^surcs 
was revealed by experience, mistakes could be, directed, ttc 
public aspirations satisfied, the cdhfidence and concurrenix of tbe 
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peo^ gradually gaiftedi' i|f 
attaiiuventfeWe need 

past 4 t diould be adiUi that! th^ mermti<m/€^ 

Legislative Council of IlSi^ohas not precluded that Jwdy - 
occasional inteiference w ii the local aff^s of the minor Prest- « 
dencies when large quest! Ins affecting the rural communities have , 
been thought to call for sttdi action,. *Ini^tances the Council 
of India has legislated w Bombay, Madras or Bengal, on other 
than reserved subjects, are infrequent ; but enough of such cases, 
have occurred to §how that the principle is well established, Thoa^ 
between 1879 and 18S8 there have been several Acts passed for the 
relieffef indebted agrfeultiftists in territories subject to the Govern-/^ 
ment of Bombay, although the local council had power' to deal 
with the matter, so far as statutory non-reservation went.* Again, 
in Bengal, the^“ Tenancy Act” of 1885— briefly described in the 
account of Lord Ripon's rule — was passed by the Governor- 
General in council, after discussion extending over three years, 
whhout any objection or action, from the Government of BdhgaLf 
Examples of this sort should be noted as indicating tliat the 
,general delegation of non-reserved subjects has by no means 
extinguished the powers of the supreme legislature, 

The last of our classes includes the question of Civil Codification 
^uch as was carried out in France under ordinances begun by 
Louis XIV., and terminating in the Code issued in j8io by 
Napoleon I. To determine how far such a task could be profitably 
undertaken by the Government of British India much inquiry and 
discussion would be requisite. An attempt in this direction was 
made by Lord Lytton, and the result may be seen in the report of the 
Commission appointed by that nobleman.+ The general effect was 
• that-^ivefi certain conditions — a general Civil Code for all India ^ 
would be a good thing ; but that, until the conditions were .fuHyripe,,» 
the existing laws and precedents could onlyl>e part digested so far\ 
as cei't;j.in specific matters were concerned, reply pf thh 

* V, Acts <g the Legislative Council, xvii. of 1879, to xxni of i88fi. 

t Act ym, of 1885, 

t The members of the Commission were Mr. Whitley St(;j)ces, Sit Chas. , 
TStnerJ and Mt. Justice West ; and the Report was sent tb the * 

of State on December 5, 1879. o , , ‘ ^ : 
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-Seqrlitaiy. of State to tine leftist forWarding'lfels 

& folbwrtg year ; aud it conv^^t ssai(5:ti4>i to Oie^tter 
pat^ Jof the pmposal, while' reserving updn th#, g«^al 

tjuerfloa > tA Codification. ThiSaqttestJod^fcde^, is sdB far tram 
fiaa^rity. A common body of law Imst g^rapteal area 
aupi^seis a social body with common ihter™s and Common ideals ; 
if absolute nnity does not exist there mus'At least be an ^^ident 
t^dency to unites and then a common («e*may acceletate the 
process of union. In the old French Anarchy a traveller- 
according' A Voltaire— had to change his laws as often as he 
changed his post-horses. Nevertheless, a strong federal tie had 
> begun, ever since the .days of Richelieu^ go connect “ihd'yarijj^s 
Provinces of France ; and Acre was already h^general readiness 
to respect and follow the Roman law ; yet even so the work lastM 
more than a hundred years. Codification will be desirable and 
•usefulP for British India when two processes have l^en clearly 
observed in active operation i There must be a fusion of races 
and a fusion of creeds. When British power was first; established < 
by the grant of the Diwani in 1765, the area of administration wgs 
almost confined to Bengal an d Bihar ; and, even therc^ t hree great 
legal systenjj,TOrripeted1for acceptance in regard LoTiv 11 *i¥SfiE8^ 
dence. The impossibility of reconciling the native laws with 
English principles was not, perhaps, at first accepted, ‘‘The 
British legislature,” according to a competent contemporary, 
“instead of extending the laws of England into these remote, 
populous, and long-civilised countries, resolved to limit the ad- 
ministratiem of English law.” Several statutes, empowered the 
rulers of Bengal to make laws on this principle ; and by 37, 
Geo. in., cap. 142, it was laid down as ^‘essential to the future 
prosperity of the [country] that all regulations passed #y 
Government affecting, the rights, properties or persons of tlA , 
subjects should be formed into a regular Code.^' This projected 
Code was to “ preserve — as much as can possibly be done — tfieir 
institution^ and laws the people ef Hindustan, s^nd attemf^cr 
' them with the mild spirit of the British Government,” These 
aspirations naturally came to nothing; and fifteen years later 

Illadastan ” «vas only the Court klioin for, India, and had ho tpfal 
saving. , 2 '^'^ 
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itarrington agreed witlfeir James Mackintosh lliat ^^^eire . 

one yay forming a Code-^namely, that p£ giadnaHy 
ing vp the law in propcltion as the facts atise whidi it is lo ’ 
late.” In themeantimAh^Hind&s and Muslims continued to 
under their respective jlystems, founded on the archaic vie"^ 
religion as a divine an<l supreme authc^ityfor the adininistratid)$V 
of man’s relations andnailhirs. Nothing more alien to Western ' 
conceptions of law^caQ be conceived- In. European systems iHp 
proprietary possession, Whether of land or of chattels, is usually 
regarded as absolute and individual, chattel only dinering front’ 
land by certainVccidental attributes. As a lawyer equally expe- * 
rielfced in^both svsjenih has observed, “ownership in England 
may be joint, but the presumption will be to the contrary ; it may;, 
be restricted, but only in special circumstances and under special * 
provisions. In India, on the contrary, joint-ownership is the rule," 
and will be presumed until the contrary is proved.” Such vi^s 
property throw great obstacles in the way of transfer ; indeed, 
sales made without the consent of a number of co-sharers^are oftenj;^ 
voided : akin to this is the hindrance of private contract arising ■ 
out of Pre-emptive rieht. Jf ron t ra ct be thus impeded by Hindu 
.^-afla^lfiltemadan ideas, much more is Codifi^tioh’Spf^^^^ - 

direction of succession, marriage, adoption, and many of the more 
familiar aspects and relations of human life. Yet all these, in 
addition to limitation, mortgage, and easement, have been made ‘ 
the subject of special statutes of the Indian legislature, avowedly" 
intended to form so many chapters of a future Civil Code ; but in 
all of them the necessities of the case have involved limitations of 
operation which make them tfor the present) of no wider applica- 
tion than would attach to a British statute declared to be only 
b^ndin^ on Socinians, Atheists and gipsies. More promising, 
perhaps, are the attempts that have been made to digest the local " 
lawg applicable to particular Provinces. The Punjab £.aws Act — 
IV. of 1872 — niay be taken as a fair illustration of this class of| 
law : though here, too, exception has had Vo be madej^ of twelve 
main branches of domestic affairs. 

must therefore conclude with the Commissioners that “in 
tl^ sense of a gei^ral assemblage of all the la\^ of a community 
no attempt has yet been made, in India, to satisfy the conception . 
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^ a Cod^ The time for its reaJlsatio^has evidently not arrived.' 
^^Whed the p^sent social effervescence Jlmtl hav# the 

^ewlyHConstittited Councils have had we to ifrow tnto^ national 
«repmentation, use may be diade qjT J the inquiriei^ wctissions 
<and CKperiinrients which alone have beewitherto possible. To cite 
once more the able* and eloquent langtwe of the report : — 

^ The experience of the world, the dwy of superstitions, enable 
' us now to go back with comparative iiAiebtual freedom to really 
first principles. In pursuing this coursrwe come upon Springs of 
thought and action common alike to Hindu^ Musalman, and 
Christian. At these we should pause and* appropriate all that they 
can yield to us ; employ the results witll fgtgal skilf ; and Jhtving 
thus established the base-line and some of the principal points of 
our system, leave the developments of details to time, to the sure 
germination of sound thoughts, and to the action^ of the Courts 
cdlltinually checked in any tendency to aberration by the con- 
staining influence of great and conspicuous landmarks.” 

Wh^ rulers and people shall be united a Code will be bom A 
Indian soil, as if by natural process. Meanwhile we cannot do 
better than meditate upon those fine words of Edmund Burice ; — 
Govewnnent is a practical thing, made for the happiness of 
mankind, and not to furnish a spectacle of uniformity for the grati- 
fication of visionary politicians.” ^ 

[Sec Report of Commission, 1879. Also Chap, on Law, by Sir 
J. F. Stephen, in Hunter’s. “ Life of Mayd.” The author is much 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. S. Harvey James, 'Secretary in 
Leg. Dep., for other materials.] 
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RECEOT BOOKS ON INDIA. 

Since the present work was undertaken a number of more or 
less^mportapt publications have appeared, showing the increased 
interest taken in thd’^shbjcct, and throwing upon it a variety of fresh 
lights. 

Mr. Roinesh Chunder Dutt^s “Ancient India” is the first of what 
promises to be a useful series.* As explained by the Editor, 

John Adam, it will be the object of these monographs to correcyhe 
pendency of specijvlists to confine their attention, in working the 
•field of Indian history, to “special periods or particular ardks,” In 
all such works he finds “ a universal ^vant of balance ; the writer 
insensibly, but inevitably, brings to the front the epoch fwhich] he 
has studied in detail, or the district where his experience has been 
^ gained,” The avowed object therefore of this series will be “tp 
correct this tendency by assigning each epoch to a writer who has 
made it a subject of special research.” The subjects already an- 
nounced are : “ Ancient India” (the volume now under notice) ; “The 
Muhammadans,” or the History of Hindustan (including Bengal), 
by J. D. Rees, C.I.E. ; “The Mahrattas” or the History of the 
Deccan, by the Hon K. T. Telang, C.I.E. ; “ The Dravidians,” or 
the Hisjpry of the Peninsula Proper, by the Editor ; and, finally, 
“5^e British Power in India” from 1800 to the present time, by J* 
S. Cotton, the accomplished Editor of “ The Academy,*^ and bid- 
graj^her of Mountstuart Elphinstone. Mr. Dutt^s work treats of 
the^aiston' of the country — or rather of the northern rtgi^ns — ^from 
the unc<^rtain date of •the first Aryan invasions (here a^umed at 
2,060 B.C.) down to the approach of the Muslim Conquest 
Diviling this long, but obscure, subject into five epochs, the 

* “ Eixjchs of Indian History,” London, 1893. . 
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aatbor treats qf each epoch resjpectivj^y ft four separate chapteh ; 
and hiS study will be found to einbrace^wch interesting ii^rjna- 
tion on nsanners, belief^ and practices, Irons, the standp<^ of a 
patriotic Hindu. * ♦ 1 

Mr. Adam’s complaint against the Specmlists is hardly applicable 
to Sir W. Hunter^s encytlopaedic work wftch, after some tentative 
appearances, has now taken a deBnite foim^ Originally an article 
n the Tiritanntea,” then expanded into ftl of the ** Imperial 
Gazetteer,” it has had the benefit of frequent revision and of colla- 
^ boration by many experts of various kinds, whose assistance is duly 
acknowledged. The present edition has but one*serious blemish *. 

has become too vast and heavy in bilkjtg be used withi:on> 
venience, consisting of more than 850 pages, presenting a‘ com- 
plete panorama of the entire dependency from every point of view, 
and brought down to the very latest date. The story and the statis- 
tics liave been alike modernised ; the history of religion in India has , 
betn re-written ; the revenues of the Muslim Emperors have been 
re-examined under the light thrown on them by recent studies of^ 
the coins and metric standards of their times. 'Fhere is also a 
gefieral history, commencing with the earliest authentic, recoids — 
which re<»ive more critical treatment here than in Mr. Dutt’s 
volume — and ending with the administration of Lord Lansdowne. * 
A book so full of instruction deserves respectful attention, and will « 
repay continual reference, both of which, however, might ha\e 
been more fully commanded if it could have been cut in two. The 
student of history might then have founds occupation in the first 
fifteen chapters, while a second volume would have furnished all 
requisite information to the journalist and to the member of Parlia- 
ment. 

The numismatic and metric records of the past have #ece»'ed 
fuller Goi^ideration from Mr. S. L. Poole in separate works. + Ae 
result is to lead to a higher estimate than that taken by the pr||sent 

* “Tlw Indian Emjjire; its Peoples, History, and Products,” Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, K,C.S.I., etc., etc. z8gg. 

t “Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum,” 1892, ^urangzeb. 

“ Rulers of India,” by S. L; Poole, etc., 1893. % ‘ ' 

[Mr. Poole has also contributed, on the subject of ^ughal Revenue^ to 
Sir W. Hunter’s work.] 
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wHter, so far as the reve^ips of the ' 

In reg^^ what has beA somethnes :^imed the 
that deritred from cu$t<^,, imes, eschea^ 

Poole admits uncertainp Svfen ft r«^d io ftttd'kvonie ^ 
pears to shrink from enlhrsing the extreme calculations of the ftte 
Edward Thoftas. NojiTurkish Ruler of India could tfver lave 
had the financial skill t/]extort a permanent land^ievenue of eighty 
millions of pounds fmm the parts of the^eimtry included , 

in the Mughal Empire m the period of its widest extent* The nii^ 
conception arises, apparently, from die readiness of European ,visf* , . 
tors of those days to believe in the riches of a country which pro- 
dudhsl Peac^ck-thr<^nes find Taj-Mahals. They were thus disposed ^ 
to accept estimated maximum rent-rolls as if they were budgeted 
accounts based oh actual averages of receipt Moreover Mr. 
Poole gets some of diese extravagant estimates by rendering 
, French statements as if the writers used the livre parisis, whereas ^ 
they referred to the livre which was only about three-fohhhs 

«fof the former. It is of the deepest importance to remember thm 
India is, and always has been, an extremely poor country, and that 
the constant difficulty of its governors — one by no means destroyed 
by modern developments — ^is to introduce and maintain Occi- 
dental administration out of the resources supplied by an Oriental 
income. » 

The commencement of these modern developments receives im- 
portant and interesting record from the. labours of Sir George Bird- 
wood.* Assisted by Mr. William Foster, the able and accom- 
plished statistician of the India Office has put together two most 
valuable collections of early official papers bearing upon the estab- 
lishment of the East India Company, with that of its trade, out of^ 

« n^iich Such mighty consequences were to spring. 

That the East India Company contemplated a territosial Entire 
firoKi the first is thethesis of a remarkable book that has been alm^Iy 
dtg|I, the work Of£ an author whose originalky of thought Is asith^ , 
doubted as his cleapiess of exposition's attraotive.t iSir Alftirf- 

fj ^ . 

•Report on the ‘*Old Records of the India Office,” l?9i* 

Register of Letters, etc., 1600-1619,” . 

t « < t Sir A. C, LyaU,**<The Rise of British Dominion ih (Mnarrsy^s 

“ University Extension Manuafe 1893, \ : , ' 




time superiority of Great Britain.* In all this thera is much that the 
student ought to ponder. Whether the gradual acqmsitbn 
tical sway in Bengal and the Carnatic was* h® sesiilt of a delitiftatc 
purpose entertained by the founders of the British Company is‘a dif- , 
ferent question. The view taken in the present work is the more usual" 
onej^that political sway came, almost accidentally, asjto the scm of 
Kish. It is true that the Company had written out strongly bh the 
suTJject of subordinating trade to Empire towards the close of th^ 
reign oi*James II. Sir G. Bird wood is weB aware of this, and was* 
the first to draw attention to the letters. But the movement ^as 
premature, and was probably due to the enthusiasm of one man— 
Sir Josiah^Child— misplaced and disastrous in immediate conse- 
quences. For more than half a century after tbe failure of Child’s 
effort the English Company maintained mi inoffensive attitude and ^ 
minded their immediate business. As Sir George distinctly, and 
indeed emphatically, points out, the East India Company never 
suffered itself to be deluded with the idea that ‘ Trade follows the 
flag*; while the French have over and over again demonstrated 
for our edification [that] it does not.** ^ It was only -when trade 
could not otherwise take root that the flag was raised to protect it ; 
that the Factories grew into Presidencies, and that m 
became an Empire. Sir Alfred*s bright and very pleasant volume 
ends with an expression of earnest but moderate expectation. 

** Whatever,** he obse^ves^ *‘may be the eventual advantage to 
, England from her possession of India, it segsms already ^lain that 
the effect upon the general progress of the human fa^ly must be 
very great.*’ 

The volume® of the . “ Rulers of India **• series which buve.^ 

: * ** The Influence of Sea-pow» upon History.V N.D. 
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appeared lately^ are all |)i^ the nature of careful and instructive 
mono^pfs^ A sort of supplemental yolume has been abided , 
which admits, if it does Rot demati^d, a more, detailed meii^mf 
As has been shown in thj|tex% Thomason was not the originator; 

, of the “joint responsibilitB ”or village, settlements in Upper India;^ 
but that system owed horn good and evil to the determination and" 
conviction with which hficarried it into effect "Jhere was grejrf - 
good in the policy wl% turned vague communal rights into 
definite and valuable property ; but there was a germ orevil in an 
assessment of State-dues on that property which -was not to vary 
for tjjj^rty ye^s, whatever^eterioration the assets might undergo, 
and"#hich was likel^^to be increased at the end of that period, 
leather than lose, their place upon the land, the peasant-proprietors 
would make use of the newly-acquired value of their estates to 
borrow money in bad years on that security whenever they might 
be at a loss for the means of paying the Government demand, 
f rushed by heavy interest and too often bad economists, they 
seldom cleared off these encumbrances ; and they as often lost 
their rights by foreclosure as they might if they had been sold up as 
defaulters by the State officials. The old landholders — often 
usurpers, perhaps— were, in any case, men of more substance ; 
j and it was a serious question, though not within the scope of Sir 
* R. Temple's Memoir, whether the making of the settlement direct 
with the peasants was not as bad for the communities as it was 
certainly hard upon the Talukdar. 

Such, then, are the principal contributions to the history of India 
which there was not opportunity to describe in the body of the 
present work ; and they may, one and all, be commended to the 
notice o^|udents anxious for a more than superficial acquaintance 
wi|j^a branch of history which is full of romance and which ouglu 
to have a peculiar interest for citizens of the British Emphre. 

* by. Lord Hardinge; “ Aurangzeb,*' by S L. Poole; 

Marquess of Hastings, by Major Ross, of Bladensburg. By th&courtesy 
of the University Press 1 have been enabled to see advance sheets of 
Trotter's ** Auckland.” 

^ ^ + ‘‘James Thof^ason,” by Sir Richard Temple, 1893. 
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"Abbott. Aug. (Capt, Bengal Ar- 
^ tillery) ; in Council at Jalalalmd, 

^ "1842 ; his amount of proposed 
- convention, 181. , a • r 

Abd-ul-Rabman ; made Amiroi 
, the Afghans, 35 ? 

Dufferin at Kawal Pindi, 382. 
Account Department; reorgan- 
ised by I^wrence, 

Adam, W. J. ; acts as Governor- 
(leneml, 78-9! W. P. Governor of 
Fort St. George, 37a 
Adoption; Court of Directorsi re- 
fund to recognise independent 
•states, 234; ,s^, 

M.’tOovermnent (i860), 260. 

Afahanistin; Country described, 
ic8 ; Harukzai ascendency at 
ICibul, 159 i does not wwh 

that if should be nmted, 1 to , 
comparison between Shah Shuja 
and Dost Muhamad as rulers of, 
164 ; end of first war, 185; new 
frontier accepted by 
Government, 317; 
offer.ce, 338; 

received at Simla (1870), 339 » 
Russian mission to (1877), 34^’* * 

siir 

Rahidan made Amir, 352. 

Agra: Durbar al (1827), 99 ; visi- 
ted by Lord Wm. Bentincl^ 121 ; 
Metjalfe Governed, 153 ; Llgm s 

■ instigates at- 

tack, and is taken, 294. ■ _ . 

Alwar ; troublj there. ended (1825), 

AiSiwst, Lord; 

(1823), 80; made an Earl atter 


BitAese war, 86 1 his vociUtoon 
wi®reBarfl to Burma, and ut- 
tre of Ochterloi^, ^ j W*; 

ciajfcfonns, 103; visits Ki^ ol.. 
Audh, but abstaiiB from intw- 
ference. 09 1 how fat he was in- 
debted to pteSecesSom for men and 

mc*ures : financial ' 

Anglo-Ih*i«“ ; Bovermna.<dMs, ^ 
their prejudices and trials, 2i^j 
hostility to Lord Ripon, 373* “ 
Appa Sifihlb; v. Bhonsla 
/Smy Reforms, v. Haidinge, 
nalhonsie, Caniihig ; amalrama- 
tion With Imperal Army, 2M-. 
Aslrgarh; fort in 

57 ; capitulates (April, lot' 

Auckland, George Eden, Lord : 

a party nomination, I53 5 
reply to Dost Muhamad, 154; 
to Simla, ISS 

Afghan trouble, 160-163; wf 
ch^cter, 166; su^rseded, I79 
[v. also Appendix I]. 

Audh ! how treated by Lord Hast- 
ings, 24-64; and_ by Amherst, 
QQ • administration discussed 
diRnuted succession, 



puted to British by Tucker, do. ; 
treaty difficulties with, unjer Har- 
dinge, 206; Auckland’s treaty not 
, enforced, -aoS ; how rega*ied by 
Dalheusie, 2405 anneswid to 
British India, 241; i^ponderance 
of Audh men in Bengal Army, 
253; Henry Lawrence, Chirt 
Commi^oner, 263 ; th^whote 
province rises in arms, 204 ; oc- 
• cupied by Sir Colm Campbell, 
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269; Canning*6 Proclamat}^ 
*SM^hu? confiscatbn of "" 
t€bak^ by Home-Go\c 
27(1 ; no great barm done, j 
about tenures 

Wingfield, 303; how deal|with 
^ bj John Xiawrence, 304-5. 

‘Qijl RAq, II. ; last of tht^P^was, 
his doubtful attitude inVSi7, 
34; tseaty of June I 3 th 7 35 5 
sti^ng military power of, 37 ; 
breaks diplomatics meshes, 40; 
attacks Residency, and ib suj^ess- 
fuUy%icount6cd at K^rLi fNov. 
5, 't§i7), 41-2 ; takes the field N. 

Poona, 43 ; chased by IIislop, 
^ ; offers to poison his faithful 
(general, 48 ; .^out to flight at 
Ashta, 49 ; completely expelled, 
512; negotiation .and surrender, 
C^’7- 

B^a,ndula, Maha; Burmese 
General 82 ; his first repulse (14 
* June, 1824), 83 ; killed at Dona- 
bew, 84. 

Bareilly; house tax opposed uith 
riot and bloodshed (1816), 24-5. 
Sayley ; Mr. Butterworth, tem- 
ixirary administration, 107 ; bir 
Stewart re-organises uncos enan- 
ted ser\dce, 3& 

Bengal Tenancy Bill; debates 
on, 364, 380-2. 

Bentinck, Lord W.; appointed 
Governor-General, 113; unpopu- 
larity of hifi retrenchraen».i, n6- 
121^ trofitde on N.K frontier, 
122 ; want of political success, 
128-131 ; generous policy towards 
Audh,^ 132; llaicl.arabad, 133; 
temporary sequestration of My- 
sore, 134; Coorg annexed, 135 ; 
al^olition of Suttee, 136-7 ; and of 
Thuggee, 137-8; improved po- 
sition and prospects of native 
ofl 5 c]^ls, X 39-141; settlement of 
land, North-west Provinces, 143 ; 
^ financial reforms, 144 ; education, 
the language question, influence 


cf Macaulay, 144 ; 
iSjs), 146. 

Be& ; V. Bhonsl^ 

Blionui; Mahratta dynasty of, ju 
Benir, relatkKis with BrUbh upj> ^ 
1817, 34; headed by Appa Swb 
who holds sway at N&gpote, 43 ; 
attacks Jenkins, the British resi- 
dent (November y6th, i 8 i 7 )» 44 i» 
arrested, 54 ; escapes, 55 ; 
bouted temporanly at Asirgarn^ 
57 ; his end, 59. 

Bhnrtpore; rebellion of Durian 
Sil, $9, /.f , ; besieged by Met- 
calfe and Combermete, 92,/./.; 
stormed, 96. 

Bhutan; Beadon sends Eden on 
mission, 296 ; War ensues, 297. 

Bombay ; government recori^s 
burned at Poona (1878), 363. 

Broadfoot, G. ; commands snp})ert 
under Sale, 176-180; opixises 
proix>sed negotiations at Jalala- 
f>ad and completes defences, 18 1; 

St nt to Tcnasserim, 193 ; trans- 
ferred to frontier, agency, 195 ; 
his pacific coui'cuilh bikhs, 197; 
warning of approaching war, ig8- 
199 ; killed at hiro/shah, 200 ; 

Budget; scandalous (1880), 358-60 

Burma; first war (February, 1824} 
/•/*» Costly and ineffective 
management, 85 ; v. Amherst, 
Dalhottsie, Pha)nre ; prosperity in 
1865, 308; troublesome and 
fruitless negotiation with King 
Thebaw, 378-9 ; war in 1885, v. 
Duffenn 

Bumes, A. ; first aiipearan^e as a 
l>oUtical officer, 124 ; his advice 
as to Sindh, 125 ; favouiable to 
Dost, 160; his full correspon- 
dence not published till*ci859, 
162 ; recalled, 163 ; negotiates 
in Sindh and goes on to Kabul, 
168 ; murdered, 176. 

t 

Cabul ; see Kibuk 

Calcutta; goes ahead of India, 
214; mumcipalxty fbus4ed by 
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Htiidliiget 319 1 gnuttitoua 
ftitkiA to Lord Hioon, 376. 
C^ihpMly Qeheral Sir A. ; 8x ; 
4dj»noes on Ava, 84. • 

Ca)#>dly CoUn (Lord Clydo); 
.commands left at Chilianwila and 
^CSujarat, 230 ; CcaniHandcrdii' 
Chief, 267 ; rescues non-com- 
batants al Lucknow, and beats 
Tailtia Topi, 269; undertakes 
pocove^ of Audh, 271-3. 

-Campbell, Sir George; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal ; his 

^ ^orts ft )T employment of educated 
natives, 333. 

Canals ; initiated Ijy Hardinge, 
243 ; others, 248 ; Ganges Canal. 

Canning, G. ; his views^ as to 
Coinpany^s Charter, 6-8. 

Canning, Lord ; his speech* on 
aftpointmeni a& Governor-Cjcneral 
(Aumi^, 1885), 256; first Viceroy 
of India, 276 ; army reforms, 
283-4 ; retires, 287. 

Capuves ; in Afghanistan ; res- 

* cued, 1861 

Carnatic ; Nawabship abolished by 
Dolhousic, 242. 

Cavagnari (Sir L. N.) ; En\ oy to 
Kabul, 347 ; killed by mutinous 
traojis, 349. 

Cawnpore ; occupied in interest of 
Nann, 263 ; Massacres, n/., re- 
covered by Havelock, 265 ; 
Windham at, 267-9. 

Chamberlain, Sir N. ; sent to 
Ambaila by Elgin, 291 ; makes 
over charge to Garvock by reason 
of severa^wound, 292 ; approach- 
ing visit announced to Sher AU, 
342 ; Mission turned back from 
Ali Mayid, 343. 4} 

Cbatr Sihh, and Sher Slnh (his 
son) ; rebel (1848) v. Gough. 

Clerk, G.y Sir George ; agent in 
Punjab, 183 ; Lieutenant^over- 
nor North- West Provinces 194 ; 
Governor of Bombay, and policy 
in regard to Sat^a, 236. 

Combenhere, Lord ; 84-92, 




ions; famine, 2^;,,eda-' ^ 
catlotifedt i Dedkn 
364 » flaw V. Appendix 11. « ' 

Compaly, £. 1 . ; position 
as to ftvereignty, trade and Ins- 
sions,B-4; petition for renewal 
of chAer, 5 ; Castlereagh's pro-^ ^ 
posed Measure, 6 ; delmtes and 
evideA, *6-12 ; accept «*xmnis« 
terial Compromise, 12 ; diarter 
renewed (1833), 145; lasrCheiK 
ter (1853), 244 i E. I, Company 
abolished, 27^ * 

Cottohi^r, James on 1 ^- 
kenzi?s Iddtl revenue s^tamT^S. 

Cotton, Sir Willoughby; com- 
mands Bengal column for invasion^ 
of Afghanistan, 167 ; crosses the 
Indus and arrives at Quetta, 169. 

Courts, Supreme ; amalgamated 
with Country Courts, 281. 

Cuttack ; Troubles in, 25-6. ^ 

Dallas ; Expedition against f 1874), 
320. 

Dalhousie, Earl (and Marquess) 
of Governor-General, carries on 
jiolicy of his predecessor, 222-3 ? 
penetrates l^unjab problem, 237 ; 
annexes Punjab, 231 ; his escheats, 
234-7 ; high character, 238 ; 
Burmese war and annexation, 
239-40 ; annexes Audh, 24X ; 
administration, 243-7 ; Education 
and Public Works, 2^-9 ; finan- 
cial success, 249 ; military recom- 
mendations, 250, 252-34 retges, 
254. %i 

Deccan; Disturbances in (1824-5), 
88; relief of agriculturist^ by 
insolvency laws, 363, 377. 

Decentralisatkm of Fmanao, v. 
Mayo, u 

Delhi; Strength of muddy concen- 
trated and broken at, 266 ; King 
* of, captured, fJ. ; King tried and 
sentenced to transportation, 2/5 ; 
transferred to Punjab Govern- 
Ment, 282 (») ; Imperial ..Assem- 
blage at, 362. 
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Dost Muhamad; Aintr of liabul, 
i54j!> ifegotiatioTii with 

Auc^Iandj i6o; not a nynarch, 

s 163; his character, i6i; and 
position (1838), 165; I vamly 
attempts to opix>se Kewe’s ad- 
vance, 172 ; surrenders and is 
sent to Calcutta, i74;J|berated 
and allowed to return tBKdbul, 
187 ; makes treaties wit1| British 
Government, 243, 257 ; death, 
289 ; conscqui^nces of death, 

294-5* 

Du&rin, Earl of (Marqi^ess of 
DlfTerin and AvA)*; his past 
services; Bengal land question 
ripe for his disposal, 380; goes 
to Punjab and meets Amir, 3S2 ; 
annexes BurKia, 3S7. 

Durjan Sdl; usurping Regent of 
Bhurtpore, 89-97# 

^warka Ndth Tagore ; carries on 
scheme of Ram Mohun Kai, 213 ; 

* clicn in England, 214. 

Education ; Hardinge’s resolution, 
213 ; devchmment, 331, 

Edwardes, H# B. (Sir); acts 
^ against Mulraj, 224-5 * niakes 
treaties with Amir of Kabul 
(1855, 1857), *43. *57 ! enquiry 
by, into Wahhabi plots, 291. 

Elgin, Earl of; Governor-General, 
288 ; sets out for Upper l^rv)- 
vinces, 289 ; Durbars, etc. , 290 ; 
sends Chamberlain to Ambaila, 
201 ; suddenly at Dharmsala, ' 

•92. 

Ellenborough, Lord ; Governor- 
Gcgieral, 179; reaches Calcutta, 
183 ; cautious beginnings, 184 ; 
dcffibts of Nott ancrEnglond, 1^ ; 
final orders, it/, ; spleadid recep- 
tion o* returning armies, 187; 
annexes Sindh, 188-9 I policy in 
Gwalior, 1 91 ; recalled, id,*; 

» itproves Canning* and retires 
from Cabinet, 271-2. 

Elliott, Sir Charlea ; Famihe, 
IJeport, 360. 


Ellis, H. S« ; quells revolt at 

siphinstt^e, Hon# M# ; resident 
e at Court of Peshwa, 35 ; ,iU- 
effects of associating Malcoli^i in 
his work, 37-9 ; attacked l>y 
Peshwa, 41,-2 ; restores order at 
Poona, 43 j praised by Canning, 
45 ; settles theiMahratta country, 
52-4 ; quanels between Govern- 
ment and Supreme Court, 104 ; 
Elphinstone retires, 106. 
English ; language and science 
begin to make way, 333. 
Exchange ; Loss by, first appear- 
ance of (1875), 329. 


Famines ; Orissa, 306-7 ; Bengal, 
327-8 ; general drought anc^ de- 
struction (1877*8), 35S‘7* 

Fane, Sir H. ; Commandewn- 
Chief (1838) ; reriuires force for 
Mghanistan to be of sufficient 
strength, ,166; accompanies the 
force down the Indus, 167 ; suc- 
ceeded in command®by Keane, 
168. 


Fitzgerald, Sir S. ; Gox'ernor of 
Bombay, 312. 

Finance ; embarrassment after 
‘.uppression of revolt (1859), 277 ; 
how dealt with by Canning and 
Wilson, 278-80; and by Mr. 
Laing, 280-2S5. 

Forest Department ; founded by 
Canni^. 287, 310. 

Fuller-C^se; Lytton’s misplaced 
energy, 361-2. 

Galkwar, Mathdr Raca; tried on 
charge of attempt to poison Col. 
Phayre, 318 ; deposed, 319. 

Ganges Canal ; Survey&for, 215 ; 
opened (1854), 243. • 

Gardner, W#L. ; project in regard 
to Kamaun, 20.22." 

Guldb Sinh ; Rdjput chief of 
Jammu, 194 f opposes Sikh 
G-overnttient, 195-6; warns 
Broadfoot of approaching hos- 
tilities, 198. ■ 
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; taken Keane, 171 ; 
defended by Col, Palmer, iSi ; 
surrendered, 1S2 ; recaptured and 
demolished, 186. • 

Qokaln, Papu; Mahratta General, 
commands Peshwa^sarmy (1817), 
37 ; gallant repulse of at Kirki, 
42 ; guards his master’s flight, 
43 ; killed at ^hta, 49. 

Gou^, General Hugh (V^iscount 
Gough) mutinous conduct of 
Madras troops ordered to join, in 
China, 183; comes to command 
in India, 187 ; encounters Sikhs 
at Mudki, 199 ; fights battle of 
rirozshah, 200 ; and Sobraon, 
201 ; will not send British troops 
to Multan, 225 ; strategy and 
Iflittles on Chenal), 227-8 ; \sictory 
^t Gujardt, 230- X. 

Grant, Sir J« P.; his behaviour 
towards Sir T* Malcolm, 114^5. 

Grant«Daff, Sir M. ; Governor of 
Fort St. (reorge, 370. 

Grenvill^ Lord ; his great speech 
on Con^any’s Charter, ii, 12. 

Gulab Slnh ; 198, 202. 

Gurkhas ; their origin and charac- 
ter ; hostile proceedings in 1814- 
15-16 ; valiant resistance, 17, 
19 ; submission of, 22-3. 

Gwalior; taken by Kose, 273; 
Fort restored to Sindhia, 386. 

Hardinge, General Sir II. (Vis- 
count Hardingc) ; (jovernor-Gen- 
eral, 193 ; increases forces at Mee- 
rut ajid Ambala, 196; disparages 
native* troops after Firozshah, 
200 ; his courage at vSobraon, 
202 ; lenience in Audh, 208 ; 
Wellmgton’s opinion of, 2x6 ; 
military and other reforms, 217- 
20 ; retires, 220 ; v. canals, pos- 
tal reform, railways, telegraphs. 

Hastings, M^quess of ; v. 
Moira. 

Hdthras; Bombardment by Gen. 
Marshall, 25, 

Ha^eloek, H.; his services in 
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Bik^ma, and nmrative ^ the war, 
86 ; his book on •invdhjon of 
A%’^nist^n, 178 ; distinguished 
gn tie Persimi war, 258 ; . takes 
command at AHahal^d (1857), 
265! advances on Lucknow with 
Outsm, 266-7 > unecis the Com- 
maiAr-in-Chief at the Residency 
(i6 ■bv.*, 4857), ao8 ; diefs (24 

<;/.)Jl69. 

Herat; Danger to, from Persia 
supported by, Russia, 160 ; the 
siege raised, 161-164 ; capture in 
i858rieads to warwith Persij^ 257. 

Hill StaAAns; acquisitionsKafter 
war with Nep^, 23-4. 

Hobart, Lord ; Governor of Fort 
S- George, 317. 

Holkar ; States of? ruled by Tulsi 
Bai, 19 ; harbouring of Pindaris, 

28 ; the minority overshadowed 
by Amir Khan, 29 ; condition eg 
affairs, 46 ; opix>sition to Mab 
colm, 47*8. 

Income-tax; abolished by Lord 
Northbrook, 327. 

Infanticide ; Female, Ilardingq.gl 
begins action against, 210. 

Jalpore; Rijput, ^tate of; past 
story, 32; alliance sought by 
Governor- General, 33 ; holds 
hack, 39; joins other states in 
treaty with British Government, 
60. 

Jalalabad; held by Sdle (d^ov., 
i84i~April, 1842), 180, 18^ 

Jhansi ; revolt of Rani, 265 ; taken 
by Rose, 270 ; effect of dill on 
Sir C. Cau^bells plans, 272. 

Jowahlr Smh; Sikh SirAr, in 
power •at Lahore, 1^5; kUted 
(21 Sept., 1845), *98- 

J[u8tice reforms under Lord Hast- 
ings, 71-4* ^ 

Kdbul; early state of, 158-9; 

* Russian officer at, i6i-; Shih 
Shujfi restored at, 172 ; D^urb- 
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ance at, 176 5 Market-place <4e- , 
strp^re# by pollock, 186 ; lUtsaian 
mission to, 54J ; Cav^nari ar* 
rives, 348; Roberts at, 350 

Kalinga; Failure and 
Gillespie at, 17. ' 

Kandabir; Sh4h Shuji 
and is enthroned there, lycf 
by General Nott, 174^8/ 
by General Stewart, 
leagured by Ayub Kh&j'^SSi; 
ced^, 352. 

Kashmir ; ceded to Gulab Sinh,202. 

Keansi Genei^l J* (Lord)^com- 
mams Afghan expedition, 168; 
reaches l^ndahar, 170; takes 
Ghaani, 171 ; retires with a peer- 
age* 173- 

Kelat ; Khdn of^ assists advance of 
Afghan expedition, but doubts, 
170; stormed, 173; lost and re- 
< Captured, 174* 

Khonds ; see Meria. 

Xols**; aboriginal population ; go 
ipto rebellion, 120; their success- 
ful pacification, 127, 


Laing, Mr. S. ; Finance Minister, 

^ 280, 28s, 288. 

Lai Sinh; Rijai a , Brahman 
statesman at Lahore, 196; com- 
mands invading army (1845), 
199; forms camp at Firozshdh, 
and fights at Mudki, 199; trie<I 
and deported, 203. 

Law, Indian ; 395. .See also Ap- 
pendix U. 

LawA^no^ H. (Sir Henry); as- 
sistant to Clerk, 183 ; assists 
Pon<^k at l^e Khaibar Pass, 184 
(v. ; Resident at Lahore, 

203 jfc,his Essays,” 205, ^1 ; goes 
Jiome with Ilardinge ; (I, Chielf 
Coinini$sk>ner at Lucknow, 263 ; 
death, 264. 

Lawrence, J. (Lord Lawrence) ; " 

c Cogjamissioner of Jabindar, 204 ; 
takes the held against rebels, 
227 ; . Chief Commissioner ef 
Punjab, 238 ; makes the province 
, a ^ace of arms (1857), 265-6 ; 


succeeded by Mbntgomi^, 26d | 
sent out as Viceroy, 293 ; 
views, on ahneiMpn, 298 ; 
d hdna 300-1,^7 f views 

on land laws, 3&-6| chara<^ 

. administration, 309. ^ • 

Iieglstatlve Council ; .estabUsbcd 
(1834), 145; r^ormed, 281; v. 
Appendix II. 

Low« General ; Resident ak Luck- 
now, 132 ; his coura^edn succes- 
sion; dis^te at Lucknow, 155-6. 
Lushington, Mr« S. R. ; Gover- 
nor of Fort S. George, 113. 
L5rtt(m, Lord (Earl of) ; succeedis 
Lord Northbrook, 330 ; receives* 
Amir’s envoy sternly, 339 ; holds 
Imperial assemblage, 334 ; v. 
Afghanistan, budget, press, sta- 
tutory civilians, character of his 
rule, 367. *>' 

Macaulay, Thomas ; his influence 
on Indian education, 144 ; begins 
reform of criminal law, 146. 
Mackenaie, Holt ; on cernmission 
to enquire into the land-swstem, 
North-West Provinces, 68 ; his 
scheme Just but too elaborate, 69* 
Macnaghten, Sir William; ap- 
pointed Governor GeneraVs Agent 
with Shah Shuja, 166; injudicious 
measures, 173 ; appointed to 
Bombay, 176 ; slain by Akbar 
Khdn, 178. 

Maepherson, Major S. C.; see 
Meria. 

Maddock, T. H. (Sir Herbert) f 
resident, Lucknow, ijzjvDeputy^ 
Governor, Bengal, 205. 
McCaskUl, General ; takes Is- 
talif, 186 ! killed at Mudjri, 
Madras ; see Munro. < ^ 

Mdfl; freeholds, so-called, 'Reg. 

HI. of 1828 concerning, 107, 1.17. 
Maine, H. S. (Sir Henry) ; Iteg^s- 
lative Minister, 1^, 311. 
Malcolm, Sir J*; character as a 
diplomatist, 35 ; ddud^d by 
Peshwa (August, |8l7), 39 ; con- 
sents to negotiate for surrehder 
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(Jane, i&iS), 56; arrangements 
accepted but not approved by 
Govemor-Generaly 57 ; layss^e 
to Asigarb, , fV. ; admits cajutu* 
lation; imd assumes , chargeapf 
. admkiistration of ,59 ; 

Governor of BomW* *0^* 

< disputes with Supreme Court, 
114 s retires, 115 ; dies in Lon- 
don, 145. • 

Malka, Sttdm ; malcontent 
Muslin* Colony, 291; destroyed 
•by tribes under ^kish super- 
vision, 2921, 

Mdlura ; settled by Malcolm, 60. 
Marwar, Mewar, and Jaifiore; 
troubles arising out of non-inter- 
vention during Bentinck’s rule, 
128-131. 

Mayo, Earl of ; Governor^G^eral 
and Viceroy (Jan. 1869), 31 1 ; 
is invites Sher Ah to visit him, 313 ; 
Agmement with Russia, 314 ; 
death, 316; College for Native 
nobles at Ajmir, named after, 

. 319 ; comments on his financial 
refornr^, 321,//. 

Meerut ; revolt at, 260. 

Meria; human sacrifice so-called, 
in Khond country, 209 ; put down 
by Maepherson, 210 ; termination 
of campaign, 232. 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles (Lord) ; 

Resident at Delhi, his facts and 
arguments, 29 ; his policy success- 
ful, 39; his picture of village 
communities, 69 ; at llaidarabad, 
76 ; prompt action at Bhurtpore, 
91-2-5^ interim Government, and 
eman^iixition of Press, 14^-151 ; 
Minute on British position in 
India, *V/. ; resigns fhe service, 153. 
Molr% Earl or; bis early record, « 

I ; 4 &overnor-General (1813), 13; 

' his view of the tasks before him, 

' 14 ; makes war on Nepdl, 16 ; 
h^ calm oourage, 19 ; makes ** 
peace with Nepab, 22 ; crushes 
the, Talukdir of H£thras (1817), 
25 ; . means to make British power 
.*/pfahmount,'* 27 ; forbidden to 


attack ; Bijsjhbis# ,30?, resolves to 
disobey,; 31 \ receives permisdon 
to act, ahd dfyam irom^lmh^t 
32-5 ; . views regarding ^ndhia^ 

0 34#rmade Marquess of H^lnj^, 
SSihis great combiiiatians, ^‘ 7 * 
prAosCs tiesfy . tq Sindliia and 
Aik Kh^, ^ ; successes, 49 ; 
retn from seat of war, $ dis- 
apjftvas but accepts Malcolm’s 
arqj^ements with B^Ji JS 7 V 
not desirous 6f direct extension, ► ^ 
61; or of avoidable interference, 

62; evades Audh difficulty, 64; 
un|ft to mediate hetween,,(||pnffict- 
ing dodtflnes of Reven&e-Cffficers, 
67,5 judicial reforms of, 71,// ; 
success in finance, 74; founds 
education-policy, 75 ; disapproves 
of Metcalfe’s pfoposals in regard 
to Palmer & Co. , 76 ; acknow- 
ledges error, 77 5 resigns, 

Mulr^t origin and character, A3 1 
(v, Multcm); tried, con^cted, 
and imprisoned for life, 232. 4 

Multan ; rising at, 223 ; l^ieged 
by Edwardes, 225 ; City stormed 
(Dec. 1848) 228 ; citadel surren- 
dered, 230. 0 

Munro, Sir Thos. ; his evidence on 
Charter, 7 ; his services in South 
Mahratta country, 45 ; praised 1 ^ 
Canning, 46 ; nis sentiments in 
regard to the Mahiuttas, 54; views 
of land questions, 65-7 ; becomes 
. Governor of Fort St. George 
(1820), 67-70; favours pm^hait 
system and Villajge-h^nsifiib 71 -2; 
his revenue principles^ opj^sed, 

73 ; his prompt energy in regard 
to Burmese war (J824), 8c ; judi- 
cial reforms interrupted by Am- 
^ herst’s opposition, 103 }^d by 
deatK 104, 0 

Mutiny; causes of 237-60; su 
Campion, Havelock, Nana^Hose,^ 
etc. 

Mysore; wquestrated by BcgtincK; 

134; Lawrence^s action, 299; 

» restoration of Woodygf dynasty, 
369 '' 70 . « 
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Nagas; attack surveying parties, 
120 - 1 , « 

Nagp(x:e {vj. Bhoiisla) ; temporary 
arrangements^ 6x ; annexed 
Dalhousict , 237 ; vigorous 

measures of R. S. Ellis, 2 pS* 

N&na; Dhundit Panth, footed 
son of ex-Peshwa, 242 ; timimer- 
ous massacre by {June/ii857)» 
263 ; expelled by Havel(| x, 2655 
disappears in Ncpdl 273. 

Nalni Tdl^ fatal landslip at, 362. 

Napier, Sir Charles ; Commands 
in Sindh, 187;* proposes new 
tre^y, 188 1; resolved o||^ over- 
thKw of Amirs, 189 1 * jusUCe due 
to him, 190 ; action against 
marauders in Upi>er Sindh, 197 ; 
inconsistent statements and re- 
signation, 23^. 

Napier and Ettrick, Lord ; Gov- 
ernor of Fort St. George, 312. 

Itapler, Gen. R. (Lord Napier of 
M^gdala), 269 j able plan of cam- 
paign in Cachir, 315 ; and Abys- 
sinia, id, («,) 

Native States; prosperous con- 
dition of, under Lawrence, 298-9. 
a Newall, D, F, (General) ; explodes 
magazine at Multan, 22S. 

Nicholson, J. ; killed at Delhi, 
266 

Nlcolls, J. (Sir Jasper) ; commands 
reserve column in advance ou 
Ka^^andu (1816), .22; com- 
Agra division in siege of 
'Bhurttx)rc ( 1825), 93, 90 ; suc- 
ceeds Sane as Commander-in- 
Giiief, 174 ; concerts measures 
for relief, 180-3. 

Nlzaq7 ; misrule in his dominions, 
75-7 ; new' treat with (1852), 
242 C 5 « . , 

Northbropk, Lord (Earl^^f) ; suc- 
ceeds Mayo as Viceroy, 316 ; 
offends Sher Ali, 317 ; abolishes 
Income Tax, 327 ; reforms rail-*' 
w&y system, 328; ‘ resigns on 
Afgh^ question, 330, 

Nott, General ; commands ut 


Kandshir, 174-5 ; dem^^es 
Ghazni and readies K 4 btt 1 , ''tS6; 
North-West Provinces; 

to permanent settlement^ 65, 

«:R. M. Bird, head of R^ehoe 
Board: bis principles,, 140-3;^ 
made a Lieutenancy, 146;;^ 
coming reforms, 31 1 ; 
and the Talukdar, 312; swt (rf 
Gov'emment removed from Agra 
to Allahabad, 2^. 

Ochterlony, D. ; his great services 
in Nep^l war, 17-23 ; spirited 
policy in regard to Bhiirtpore, 
unmerited reproof, retirement, 
and death, 91. 

O^Shanghnessy (Sir Wm. Broke);/ 
creates Indian telegraphs, 240. 

Oude ; V. Audh. o 

Outram, Sir James ; political ser- 
vice in Sindh, 188 ; tiriven ou* ‘hy 
mob, 189 ; provided for m 5 >outb 
Mahratta country, 194 ; Resi- 
dent in Sindh, 205 j reports on 
Audh, 240 ; in I'ersia, 258 ; re- 
inforces Havelock at <^awnpore, 
266 ; commands at Lucknow, 268 ; 
at Alambagh, 269 ; modifies Cann- 
ing’s confiscation-policy, 271. 

Paiks ; class of people at l*uri ; 
their rebellion (1817), 26. 

Paget, Gen. Sir E. ; Commander- 
in-Chief, 83 ; destroys 47th 
Native Infantry, 86. 

Palmer & Co. ; Bankers at jfaid- 
arabad, 76-7. 

Panjdeh ; altercation between 
Russians and Afghans, ^82-4. . . ' 

Peasant- Proprietors and Taluk- ^ ' 
ddrs ; conflicting claims, howS 
viewed by^ Anglo- Indisyis after^ 
Mutiny, 302, f.f . ; controversy 
between Lawrence and bis suboxr 
dinates in the case of Audh, 305s ^ 
Tenant-right under the Benm-f 
Settlement, 3o6^'3So ; Act Vflrt. . 
of 1885, 382. i;"" / 

Peshwd ; V. Bdji Rdo. ^ 
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Pha^^, Sir A. ; Virsl Chief-Com- 
ikiiaiioner of Burma, 286 
PHayre, Col.; the Gaikwar ac- 
^ed of an attempt to poison, 

• 358. • 

PiiacUns ; origin and character, 

27-8 ; ravage Eastern Provinces, 

5 war with, 36-51*. 

PjBllock, Geo. (F. M. .Sir G.) ; 
commands for^s for relief of 
Jalalabad, etc., rSoj 183; detained 
by want «f carriage, 184 ; final 
advance, 185 ; fights his way to 
Kabul, 186. 

Postal Reform ; initiated by 
Hatdinge, 216. 243. 

Pottlnger, E. ; defends Hmt, 

♦ 161 ; procures release of captives. 
186. 

Pot^inger^ Sir H. ; Resident with 
Amirs of Sindh, 168 ; sent to 
China, 187 ; relieves Tweeddale 
at Madras, 223. 

Press native, freed by Metcalfe, 
i49>//*5 progressive state (1876), 

• 334 ; controlled Ijy Act of Coun- 
cil und^ Lyiton, 367 ; Act re- 
pealed, 371. 

Provinces ; ceded ami conquered, 
65 (v. North-West Provinces). 
Punjab ; V. Ranjil Sinh ; troubles 
in, 190, 193-8 ; first war, 199- 
205 ; annexation after second 
war (v. Dalhuusie), value in 1857 
(v. Mutiny), 266, etc. 

Quetta ; halt of Bengal colfimn and 
distress for food (1839), 169; 
General England falls back on, 
* after ll^ikalzai, 182 ; occupied by 

# consent, 339 ; becomes British 
out^xtst, 352. 

"..Railwaij^s; initiated by Hardinge, 
„ 216-243 ; rapid ]>rogress (1856), 

* 246 } East India railway opened 
U'rfor traffic, 286. 

jFb|nl of I#ahofe ; Jindan KoUr, 
' iidow of Ranjit Sinh, 195 ; her 
3^ret views, 196-1 98. 
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Raujit S^tih; Maharajah of La-' , 
hose, his position (1831), 

124; meetmg Betwe«k hjin attd 
Bentinck, 125 ; dies, 171.4 
RiyputAna, States of; protected 
uiider treaty (i8j8), 60. 
Rawlii|Eton, H., Sir Henry; 
pcditi&l at Kandahar, 181-182; 
sent A Persian Gulf, 193. 
RlditxiHd^ Colonel ; agency on 
FronBr made over by him to 
Broaofoot, 195 ; his feeble con- 
duct as Resident, Lucknow, 207. 
Ripon, Marquess of; his first 
taski^s Viceroy, 369 ; lys w>licy 
* how’^chanicterised by bBslile 
critics, 371 ; .self government, 
374*5 ; criminal procedure, 376- 
7 ; measures for relief of agricul- 
turists, 377 ; education commis- 
sion, 378 ; credit of free-trade 
measures, due to Lytton*s govern- 
ment, ; mission to Kin^ 
Thebaw, proves fruitless,* 379 ; 
visits Haidarabad, and resigns, 
380. 

Rohilkhand; pacified by Camp- 
bell, 273. 

Rose, Sir Hugh (Lord Strath- ^ 
nairn) ; besieges Jh^si, 270 ; 
fights his way to the Jiimna^ 272 ; 
recovers Gw^ior for Sindhia, 273. 

Russians In Asia ; v. Auckland, 
Mayo, Panjdeh, Sher Ali. 

Ryotwirl System ; imrodi|^ by 
Munro in south, 70. 

Salar Jang, Sir; his fidelity^and 
energy (1857), 265. • 

Sale, R. ; of the 13th foot (Sir 
Robert), takes Bossein (182^), 84; 
leaves K 4 bul (October, 1840), 
^176; will it>t return when#alled' 
back, 15^7; reaches Ja^^labad and 
holds counci I-of- war, 180 ; de- 
fends Jalalabad, 185 ; killed at 

• Mudki, 200. 

Salt Tax ; Readjusted by Mhyo, < 
325 ; present incidence, 326 ; acts 
«i5 an unavoidable poll-tax, 399. 
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ABsWajja (l«S9). *3?? *« 
anaexed by- Daft wae^ a3» 

Sayld Ahmad, }«** ^*^. 
lim waction and leforoi, ^ , 
founds Anglo-Mubamadao GoJ- 
lege at Aligatb, 33^ P , 

Sher All ; establishes awfcpnty and 
is recognised by Laurel 
of the Afghans, 301 5 
wi^4 and visits Mayo, 513 5 sends 
envoy to Northlwook, 
to L^on, 339"; lure's back Cham- 
^rlain's ^.mission, 34|J 
mijul and dies (F< kniSfy, t«79). 

Sh^^ Shih ; attempts to reoovw 
power, 12$ ! restored by Anck- 
knd, 164- if 2 J murdered (April, 
1842), 185. 

Simla t sanitarium and sumincr re- 

• sort, founded by Amherst, 'Mani- 

• festi issued there (ist October, 

Rao ; encirded 
by Lord llastings, 29-37. 5 ‘rea‘y 

vdth, 385 dies at Gwalior (22nd 

March, 1827), loi ! Jamjb "is 

Slddh;’ Auckland’s arrangements 
for March of Afghiin expedition 
through, (167-168) condition ni 
1842, 187 ; annexation, 189-90. 
Statutory; civilians, 365. 

ltO«m*W«ve”"di^t8^n by, in 

vernor-^eneral, 
iVyinister (1876-80), 3^1. 

Tarjo** ; annexedeby I>alhousie as 

. Tmtia^til^ebel wmmander, 
c°peTlea ^m Duib by Sir Colm 
Campbell, 270 : t^, tried, awl 

• X^t^^nw ^^histry fourtded by 

Hardinge its dwefopmimt, ,23a 





td Wdh ; Pe^b * 

s^aa'■rSl®« 

' bettten at Sbla^w t-^' . 

i,tdeintphB) elect^^ 

34? (v. O’awughBis' 

Temple, Sit R. : eneq 
Provbioes, 3^^ 1 ah— 

353} Madras, 3561 

2<7. “ ^ 

Thomason, Jimes ; his cM^n and 

character, ai2-i3; bounds collt^e 
at Kobtkee, 215i provides inspec- 
tions for schools, 245' _ , 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles ; hmance 
Minister, 288-9 ; large surplus 
in l866, 309- t J _ f , 
Trigonometric Survey; for- 
warded by Hardinge, 219; pro- 
gress under Dalhou8ie,247t» • 
Tulsi Bdl ; v. Holkar, ^ 
Tweeddale, Marquess of; C.».-wer* 
nor at Madras, supposed symt>;dhy , 
with the missionaries xn regard to 
Tinelly riots, 214; relieved by 
Sir H. rottingcr, 223. 

Uncovenanted Service ; v, Camp- 
bell, Sir George, and Bayley, 
Sir S. 

Village System ; its character, 
generally, 66 ; described by Met- 
calfe, 6 g, 

Wales, H.R.H. The Prince of ; 

visits India, 319- , : 

Wellesley, Marquess; champion 
of privilege and 

Wheeler, General Hugh) ; 

commands Second Brxj^de^ in 
Punjab, 218 ; commands diyision, 
Cawnpo^e (1857), his roehm^ly 

Wllbeiforce,W.; hiafine^eediW 
on Churter, 9. 

Wilson, James ; s«t out 
bance Minister, 278 ; dies, ^ 
Wodchouse, Sir P - 5 Geweunor of 
Bombay, 3^^ 
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Axrjsn/x j’Mi^xjfYJmTAJVxjsy, az >, (/)»» ^ mumMfr). 
Scripture Portmts and other Miscellanies 
' collected .from his Published Writings. By 
(^^.rthHr Penrfeyn Stanley, D.D. Crown. 
8vo,.gilt top, 5s. 

( Uniform with the above. 

VERY REV. FREDERtCK W. FARRAR, JXl>., F.R^S. 

^ {^AnMeaccn of Whtminster). ^ 

Wbrds of Truth and Wisdom. • By Very 
Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., ..F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

Unifonn with the above. 

SAMVEL WILBERFORCE, D.D. (Biskof ef WituhesUFi. 

Heroes pf Hebrew History. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 5s. 


Uttiform wi:^ the above. ^ 

CARDINAL NEWMAN 

MiTOellanies' from the Oxford Sennoaa,f>of 
John Heniy Newman, D.D. Crown 
^ , 8vo, gilt top, 5s. ’ ‘ , 
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' CAPTAIif jamas ASBOTT. 

N«nwtiM of a Semtmg £ww Utnt e» Sliiini, Utmeam, aaA 8t 
P«M«mii(E)i dwSng tlu Ute JUuituricrnuitaa stoKhii^ Wjjijii Maft 
B 114 Ppfuwt. a voli., dOay Bro, a 4 *> ■ ' ^ 

■Aecw^ of thli paH ot hi* ipumey §9 «oa<wnln|^|Ai» moamtioii of the Jows* for jw 

li^t not trnUke tho {uoUict pofiOoatii^ jba 

0Mwyitdtb6 OrtiMi4MEfu 


tn^ski I _ , 

the Uteof »c^ Of^e IndipMui^e in whom we hK teen most Iniweoted ] 
nenetlve. W 

‘*Tha worl will well raipay pfOnsel. tim most intrbteiDelly taluehle pditIUm Is 


• ji/js^s s. a: van ALsr/yfs/ 

Quurlotte Corday> and her Life during: fhe French Fevolntinn. A 

Biography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ift certainly eirange that when bfstOvy Is ransacked fo» picttunesque and 
inturbeting subjects, no one has yet told in £ngIish>^or so Miss van Alstlne remarks, 
and our own recoUeotion supports her neffativ»ly->4hs romantic story of Charl<ytte 
Oofday. The author has oarefully studied her authorities, and taken pains to disUm 
guish fao|^from action, for action, it need hardly be said; nos mixed itself ^entil^| 


with theVtory of 
story several genuine d< 


Oorday. Miss van 'Alstine h m been able \ . 
Is that greatiy heighten its effect. 


How to«Ride 

Gymnastics. 
2 s. 6d. 


EDlVARDeJL. ANDERSON 

and School^ a Horse, with a System of Horse 
Fo^th Edition, revised and corrected, crown Svo, 


** An admirable practical manual of riding/*— SeofsmaTt. 

** The book deserves perusal by all who have dealings with horses.**— ilfrm^ngham 
GnaeUe. 

** Though practice is of course essentild, it Is equally neoemary that the praotloe 
should bo guided by some principle, and wo aspirant who adopts the methods ex* 
plained and reoommendod by Mr Anderson is not likely to regrenb his Opboloe of an In* 
struotor.”— Morning Poirt. 

D, r. ANSTED and R, G, LATHAM, 

Tli« Channel Islands. K.evised and Edited by £. Toulmim Nmolle. 
Third Edition, profusely illustrated, crown 8 vo, 7 s. 6 d. ^ 

** A ueeftf and entertaining book. The work is well d<me, and to those who have not 
even paid aasing visit to this beautiful group it te oaloulated to cause a strong desire 
to ex^re and enjoy its attraqtions.'*— fkiny Ckroftiore. ^ 

« ** We axe extreme^ glad m see a new edittem of this fasdnaiing work. ... All 
who know Ae Channm Islgads should read this udmlxahle hdhfc ; and many wMb read 
«hs mj||9dc oartalaly not rsst nntU tii^ kaow Ihe Olumi^sl lelaada**— iRM and 

PEOEBSSOR D. 71 ANSTED. 

WMbhr, nnd Water Bnimly. Chiefly with reference to the British 
tshmd& With Maps, Svo, 18 s. • g s 

T<miw aM their watst^opply is heeoming a alsmsmt grlsnmaoe. 


Anjf B0okMUw‘ at Efme m4 Abroad* 
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^ ‘ wym.»Ji)txjts^ . % . 

tiitiHli. ttM^(iUbc» iHXl oUmt mfym in Alt, 

*i^lllM«Mh»». Cn>fni^9vo,$su . , « 

' 77 ^jra gi ?^ 5 ^in^ »& «■ » tM m tot wwiBit 

Tk* Rtg'lur Ufe Id Alt. Ctovn 8vo, lUastiadOM, 

irt^l* bM «h« tfiftos ffbldi oomes bf mihbvtt^ bii4 bo tmtUH fbuM ot Hbm 
4< w <yi u^of MkroMt OOBi^ottdA Hk* Own yn^ M a qmi wbb. baMMr 


1}^ of m^ami ooaiktottdA 


* ilM»tt|fht aineili oa Abo wrii4ll|w^^ «Slir yt»i 

melmiSi » oMoiittoo wtOkkh Mbo p l a o g w t Mio in wWa^ 
ttM j^dOM U ikll ilie Mwtof to aoootfL^^'^'Mtmm. 

**Th«i Mltinff is tfast of s solioliHr snd « MntleinMi, snd Ibougb the 
is often efinoM in a suhtte and dUminliiatinr aU attnsioiis to 
«aade«HlkeomuiakOftbekhiimiiMsof trneKoodtesto,tlistwB exe «« 


though the eritiioul teouS^ 
kttnsioiis to tndhldtialt am 
St we am shnost oonsoloM 


eombination is, we mgmt to ss^, ss vare as it iedesirabK • . Re deals ahbr 
1yM,>fiatab]y so to this present hoOk<^}th questions of the day of practieiill 
soigte Importanoe to arttsts and to the Art publle. . , We prefel tio tend 


tmmedigte Importanoe to arttsts and to the Art publia . * We prefee tio tend ^e 
tesulelr to the volnnie Ittelft whore he find mom for muoh regoctioa **’-dnko 
Aofltleiay. * 

_ ^Qneof thpakoithomoroueand valoahleof thegooomlartioleeon AiiisRrWyfce 
*Stoir ot * lhMlo.**'-rA^ iSraddard. 

* M/SS SOPBIA BBALB. 

Tbd "Cliiirc|ieA of Pons firom Clovis to Ctisrles 3E,, with numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. * 

OoirraKtti-^otre Dame, Notre Dame dee CbampSt Kotm Dame de IioiatW,, 
Notre Dame dee V'lCtoims, OeneviOm, YSI de Oraee, Sin. Ohapelle; St Hiurtbi;lit 
Ramn dee Uhamps. ICttenne do Mont) g nstaeh e ; Gtarmafn VAmteende , GetmaiA dea 
(W^iPms; Qtermie; ^tOien, Jaoquee; £<00, lament; Hemi; Rmolaat Paul; BoOht 
Semria; ^ dePanl, Madeleine: EUaabeth, Sorhesme; loeaUdee, 

An Jniemstlng etndy of the hittorioaL arohaol^lf^ and legendary aeeoeialloos 
^ whSoh hetottg to the principal ahnrohes of Piarie.**»*5nilMe>, 

A eomprebenelm work, ae readable me it is Instneam. The litemiy tmatment is 
Alahemta end the jaiustFatione ste anmerons sad atliaeilm*'’^Of«K 

**7hr the mom serious-minded type of risitor who is eaphble of rnnnimuuf hiimioTf 
In Mm toeasoroe of art and store of tmdiMons thcf oontaloi Mien Beale Ihspntamd 
her hehh up the Chumhos of It li mom than an ordinary guide-boDk, lov tt 

pnittSlns iRmonal opiiiloa and oomment with eafious Infotmahmi drawn from theoid 
stad new authorities on the hlsfeoxy and ooatente of the more amdent and oelety ated of 


Meeaioh ahd JuJietoM omailal^ to tbs 





wMlemmenm to thorn BHMMi sieitom to Mm JTmneh oanttol 
le^eshwUoal aii^iieetnm and In the owdons medtmllon 
the eenerall* PaHte fanee tiiat ham submit warn add ^ 
ofntfbsg *ini^mroinenV ih«aqghhM Mght < 


do serve as 
d whotehea 
lomoonn 



Atff jSiwJtseUer at JBOm mi JkMait 



^ * G$wa tkh Cattd^ 

^ — , M .w 


; J^0MSjKrG/irsm , . . 

Frederick Prancisi Xavier de Merede, Minister atid Almoner ta Pius 
IX, His Life and Woiles, Tranced by X-ady Herbert* Ccovra 
8w|, 7S. 6d. 'p 

. ^ n&hr to to im 

adventDronsliresa&dalsotoliiBt^osl iagmrorsi ,]>e JConods'seivreer .asae ofliMrel 

the Be^a aotoy. as • volui^eor in ^teena afth the JPmvE^ and lUierwwrdff at tbe 

Papal <^rti ia oesttrlM with mnoh a|Unt 1» MoDsdipBSiir BoMOAf and Itisbop el 
KiniaB. who is the aathoc of the nvlfdusl wotriu The boOk^ whtohle now tKaii«wwd« 

waa wiititon with pennliBion of the powant Pope»aiid la ot ooutwi, a ,woHc i^veeahte 

to the anthoritiea of the Valdoan^ jbnt at the same time its tcme leaves aowafi; to he 
destrad by ttioee who are znNnbttfiol the oommumon8/I<->‘jif^ten<etins. 


S/H GEORGE BJRDWOOB^ M,D,, K,€J,E,^ . 


Report on the Old Records ^e India 0 ific 6 » Maps 
Illustratioi^ R<^ai 8v^ 12s. 6d. 

**NAme1miQw« belter tMah Sir (ieorge Birdwood how to make ^a bare and ehbrt* 
hand * index of docmneote attractive, inatraoUve and entertaining, by means of ^ 
notes and elncidedKnr oommonts whieh he suppHes so Hborally, and so pleasantly 
wfthai, from his own Inexhaustible stores of Information conoerning the early relations 
of India with Europn^^^Tymst. 

**Thewondetfiut story (of the rise of the British Indian Empire) has never hsan 
better told. » . . A bettor piece of work is very rarely met witb.^—TA<' 

Ofiloial poblioations have not as a rule any geuoni.1 interest ; but as there «e 
* fagots and fagots* so there are reports and reports, and Sir Oeorgo Blrdwood's Bepart 
fl# the Old Becords of the India Office is one of the most interesting that could ^e reiul.** 
*>wewma7 dw Bebati, 


HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of Academy Note^* 

The Art of lUostration. A Popular Treatise on Drawing for the Press. 
Description of the Processes, &c. Second ccllLion. With 95 Illustra- 
tions 'by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., H. S. Marks, R,A., G. 1 ). 
Leslie, R.A., Sir John Millais, R.A* Walter Crane, R. W. Mac- 
beth, A.R.A., G. H. Roughton, A.R.A., H. Railton, Alfred East, 
. Hume Nisbet, and other well-known Artists, 7s. 6d. 


A capital handbook for Students. 

** We thoroughly commend his book to all whom it may concern, and chiefly to the 
proprietors of the popular Joumala and magaalnes which, for cheapness rather than 
lor art’s sake, employ any of the numerous processes which are now in vogue*’’>- 
Afhenusum. 

as# 0 (nolude with cne of the axioms in a fascinating volume : * Be an artist 
fmtyicA an illustrator afterwards.’ iS^Msetator. 

u *J!h9 Art of inustratlon * is a brightly written account, by a man wl^ haa had 
axge experience of the ways !n which books and newspapers are illustrated nowadays 
. . . Ash oolleetiofi of typical Ulitstratlons by artists of the day, Mr Blackburn 's book 
is very attractive, "-^5PAs Timatt. 

^'MmBlaokbum explains the processes— line, half-tone, an,d so forth— ex^pliiying 
each bj_tbe drawings of artists more or less skiUod in fhe modem work opiUustnH 
tion. ^ey dke well (diosen sea wh<de, to show the possibilities of process work In 
trained hands.”— tShfierdoy Beoioto. 

** Mr Blaokbom’s volume should be very welcome to iHrtists, editors,, and pub- 
lisheni.”— TAe Artist, ^ y 

inmost useful book. ”#-^udio. a ‘ ' 


For tM Reduced Prices apply io 




^tsirs W. AUm\^ FukU^ 


% 

nr 


M, BpNAVlA^ Brigade^Smgeon^ Ii^ MeiBfiA Ssrpice. 

T%e CdtivftM Onuiges and X^in o aii^ lttiflit «ttd 

SvOf With ^bl<^ Atlas 398.^ V * 

**ieho aWotmt 4 f liiWcmif fttod t^«iA 

▼<^time8 vmOA be very dilBoiilt' te «gUm«fce» aad Is to brhopdwuillw ^ be 
ito ooide eicteai at 1««W« by tbs feWsigtiS^ bf .ibis woi^ ^ 1ih0t0 abb aie 
l^fssted promott^tiie latemalleduttiiss o^lsdls/’^i 7 sfBle JTsttw. 

** Dt Bmmria, seems to have lo^ #tu«iubb^e«toiiiiSleArestol^ toe ndyy e^ ■ 
wherefore ol oreages end lemons, bmt toera een be but litue wTt tot toe most 
entonslastle ddmhm! ibis delielons fruit to flbd out bbotit 1i ij^anstog hito Br 
Bottsvis^siMgea wesmatoaoe setonlshsd at the viimety ol bis subltot mdt the wide 
held there Is for researto In, an Everyday tepia Jpar Bdnsvia bae fiton a rety ttdl 
appendix, in wfaito mey be tomid a few exo^lesAfeolpeB for eonfitwtoe'stuide ftom ** 
orange# and !emoto-^'—3!Ae Ptbfieer. S • 

BJiAITHW'AITE, M.M, E,L.S., 

Thb Spftagnaceto, oj Peat Mosses of Europe and North AinericEu 
Illustrated with 29 plateSy^icolourad by hand, hjip. iBvo, 

^‘All xnusoologisis rill be delighted to hail the appeaSranoe of thla hn^ 
poptantwork . . . Never before has our natire moss-nora been to totefally 
hgtired and describe, and that by an ac^owledgSdfauthoH^ on the labjeot.^ 

— dtet«ncs GoABip, 

** Mosses, perhaps, receive about as Httle attenidon from botanists as any 
elasa of plants, ana considering how admirably mosses lend thcmselvto to the 
eellector’s puiposes, this is very remarkalde. Smnetbmg enay be due to the « 
minuteness of the size of many of the species, and something perhaps to toe 
ij^oulties inherent in the systematic treatment of these plants ; but we fahsj 
the chief cause of comparative neglect with which tl^ are t^ted is tcmoe 
souglft in the want of a good illustrated English treatise upon them. In aha • 
work which is now before us. Dr Braithwaite aims at placing tho Brituh 
mosses on the same vantage-ground as the more favoured classes of the vege- • 
table kingdom ; and judging from the j!>ample lately issued,' he will succeed in 
hisendeiVouTS.” — Popular Science Retriew, 

TOM BOlirLlNG.** 

Book of Knots (The). Illustrated by x 73 Eacamples, showing tl|^ 
manlier of making eveiy Knot, Tie, and Splice. By **Tom 

Bowuxo.” Third Kdition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Edited by JAMES BURROWS, 

Byron Birthday Book. i6mo, cloth, gilt edges^ 2s. 6d. 

A bacdsome book. 

B, CARRINGTON, F.R,S, 

British Hepaticas. Containing Descriptions and Figures of the Native 
Species of J ungermannia, Marchantia, and Anthoceros. AjVit^ plate 
colourcKl by hand. Imp. Svo, Parts j to 4, ail published per sn, 15s. 
S, PWSZLS WILLIAMS, LL, P., Professor of the Chinese Languaj^ 
and Literature at Va/e ColUge, e 

China — The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Govem- 
igbnt, Literaturti, Social Life, Arte, and Historj’ of the Chineto Empire 
and its Inhabitants. Revised Edition, *with 74 Illusitations and a 
Ne^Map of the Empire. 3 vols. , demy Svo, 42s, 

« ** Tbe uurk now before us Is second tg rums In tooronghnesa, eomprebensfventoB. 
and all the tokens of accuracy of which on ^outside bartoz^ ’ can take oognissnee.’* 
-A.P. PBABfmv* ^ • • 


Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad, 
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t^rtl«aoiEr,,:«u].'.fe its-MlulaD. to.-JpiiiSpg'^PiiMII^. Z 

l^e«tiimSr 4 knd fioHd«^«*^l£fK Fii^« and 

Pomtto ikmotMi^l>om«iiab 4j»2)«vldi&0Cr^<%0a^ ^ 

' IngttMyi 

*‘07 f«r tke hM immrtaAt mtmtd aiH^j;iitld Mtdi^lft thli 

* ^****”*^S to utTidji^^-^TWr ytniiriH 

** wWa^ell deal* w^ ilM wlkole eal^edl in a moet exhauetlvd mnn«ttr, 
and ipvea a elear iaa^t iota ilie ftruo<^u 7 e, pomiaeat foatarei^ and etyl^^d^/ ' 
tl]^ i^atem ; and to diBeiitanfi^e the early luitoiy of tiainaUm from ihaehiM^ 
gr<mth dl fable vidcb haa inveated it> moat of tba chief internal uloveinente 
of Lamatsm are jmw for the drat time pmented in an intellijgdhle and ii^Aie- 
maiie form. The work is a valuabU addition to the long eeriett '^t am 
preoeded it, and ie enriched by numerona iHnatrationa, mostly from <nigliia|^ . 
wnght from Lhasa, and from photographs by the author, while it, is fa%< 
meaed, and is fnrovided with a ohiODologioid table and bibUogvai&y.’*--^ 
Idtterjw^ Courier. 

** A bpcdc of exceptional interest. ” — Olatgow Herald, 

**A learned and ^abmte work, likely for some time to come to be a V 
source of reference to all who seek information aboi^t lAmaism. . » In 
the appendix will be found a chTonolc^oal table of Tibetdn eventsi and a . 
bihUography of the best Itieratare bearing on Lamaiam. There it /also em. ^ 
Lxeelleut index, and the numeronf illustrations are certainly one of the diik 
tinetiye features of the book .” — Morning Po»t. * ... 

** Cannot fail to arouse the liveliest interest. The author of this Ox^* , 
leOtly prodnced, hwidsomely Ulustiatod volume of nearly ajx hundred pajg^ ' 
has eyidently spared no pdins in prosecuting bis studies. . . . Theb^ 

is one of exceptSonal vMne, ahd w 0 l attract all those readers who take, an 
intereat ih the old relicde^ the far East. ** * ^Put^isher»' Circular, 

*^The««thorl8 0 Beorfewi&oropsa&S'Who have entered the territory of the^rshd, 
lAioa, and mM' seversl years in stady^ the setmMUes of Lanrnistn ss explMn^by ' 
J^smas. A X^aisi tentple wfth its gUltiga was pcrehaaect, ami the cffictaciagp^rsm 
ezplalgdii is liH deleft the symbollem and the rites as 'they proceeded. Other teinpjlM , 
and mcnaHteries were etsftsd .and, Lamas employed for copying manusttj^ts. / 
iMscsbing for texts hearmg npon'the author*# researohea. .Bnjoying speotallhieSpas , 
for psne^th^r the fgeorvo of Tfhetsn irHuaU and obtatnlng direct from And ' 
TashUbunpo motit of the dh|M and exj^atory mamrfal needed^mnell infOrs^Ma /^ 


** Ttad^terjmlder^opmltfts mid movomeiits of Lamatsm im now for the IM |ms ^ . 
piesented in asLintelfti^mmsM fyetematfe form. Detafts of the primdpal rite^^o^ /■ 
ioA Other deS^-roojpi dem<«: wonddp and dark eenieyy, tlm ndlgiOiw.':Slay^ ; 
JrsMlirilds,aiWglM»l^^ /' ■ ' ^ 

Wl^ aimidroiis Ihqih oi%uuag brou^ 

t , < fluid' frd&;|diqtogra|)lw ^ the' A/.-'/'s’.'VV' V 


W. H. Aikft O/J JPM&Mms. 


M. C. COOJtS, MA., 

%* |^f«n«riiotldM of 

Hm Mtiin l^'iiiigi: A taid £w Jiocoimt x>$. With Coloured 
noted iA 40 St^edes. Fitdi Edition, ItAieed, cirow«^,^ « 

Run!:, Somi, Mllde:«rt tttd |ft o«^ An Tidtro^^on to tSe Sljudy of 
^dkfoihcopic Fungi. UlMMdtd with Coloured Figured h HL 
S^erW. Fihh Edidon, Eeneed utfd EnhugeKh AppOnok of 

•New ^|>edefi. Crown Svo, 6 b. 

HnodbodE of BiidOh Hnpntiae. ContidnijDW DowxiptionB and Figutes 
lOf the IjidigenouB Specun of MaidmtU^jj&iigerx^ Eioda, and 
Anthoceros, ij^ustratcd. Crown Svo, 6 b* S ^ 

Our Repttten nnd Batntchihan.. A Fkiwand Euey Account of the 
Lirardaf Snakes, Newts, Tends, FtM, and Tortoises indimioua to 
. Great Eiiiain. Now and Edition, With QrigUMl Colotttwd 

Pictures of every species, swl nunterous woooctits, crown Svo, 

» , jr. C. DAIfVSJi^ ••• • 

Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the 
Portuguese Records relating to the East ladies, contained in 
the Archivo da Torre de Tpmbo, and the Fublic Uibrartes at Lisbon 
%nd Evora. Koyal 8vo, sewed, 6s, net * 

• A*Ar. A,J. D. D'OHSEVy B.D., B.O.C, 
Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies, and Missions in Asia aatf 
Alnca, with Maj^s. Crown $vo, 7s. od. , 

, CONTENIS. 

Book t. Book llt-'-oonMiNNKf 


Bookt. 

Iittrodaotory# k 

The Portoffiwiie in Enrt^ aod Aola. 
Portugal »nrt tho Portuguese. 

Portngnoao Disoureries lu tho Fiftaenth 
OenMirj. * 

Pori«gup(Ki*OontiU4>8tR of tn<nd In tho 
fliiteouth t'Hntuiy 

the PortagneBO f^tnpire in the Soteonth 
Oantury « 

Book II. 

The^^Pgtoiguruo Mlnaioas In Soutbom 

fiarly UiMtory of the Ohurch in India. 
IPkFiVt Meottng of the Portuguese with the 
Syriane. 

PlOn^rs Of the Portuguese Missions, 

Tho Bise of Jesuits. 

The Jesuits in Portugal 
St Franois Xavier'ft Mission in India, 
Subsoinent Missions in tihe Sixteenth 
Oentunb • 

^ Bool III, 

!Clie BtfhJngetlon of the '^^iianOhnroh, 
Boman Oaim ef Supremnoy. 

Vfnd Ahenapt. hy theFrwaolsosns* 
Seeond Attempt, by ^ Jesuits, 
ggle against Itome, 


The Arobhishqp of Qoa 
The Synod of Dtaniper. 

The Triumph of Borne. 

Booh IT, * 

Subsequent Mlssloflis In Southern India, 
with speelal refetenee to the Syrians^ 
Badianon of Miesion Of Ooa. 

The Madura Misslosi. 

Portugusae MfstioDS in the Oamatks. 

Syrian Ohrlsthu^ fn the SeventeenCh 
Century. ^ 

Syrien Obriatfane In the Blghwenth 
Centaty. 

Booh V. ^ 

The PdHnguese Htseloos, with epeoial 
reference to Modem Mtosloaaty 
efforts In South India a 

The First Protestsnt Misidoa ta Soeth 
India, * 

Eifmish MisdSfie to the Syrians im-la 
Bluish Missions and dm Sysliui 
Christians. » 

The Disruption and Im Besolts 
aSresent State of the Syrian Ohriettaae: 

The Bevleal ofWhe Bemteh Misstep In 


Anj^ Bao^hr at BtcBu and AbtoaiL 



lo Gr^ ReducUont in thu Catai^^g^ 


a L. EASTLARE, . 

Notes on the Principal Picturfs In the, Ropol GsHevf at Vt^iiice. 

Crc^wn Svo, 35. 6d. ^ 

t^XZXMK. FM^BRICK W. FARRAR^ SFUMv 

^ ^ \Archdeac9n of 

Words of Truth and Wlsd&n, by* Very Hfftv. Frederick W*. FartSTj 
D.D.f F.R.S. Crown 8yo, gilt t 5 p» 5s. ' 

. , Cofl^TENTs. 

CbiiBUftn StatBiamanshl]). Oonqaeet over Teoip* The lfoiik»« 

Legkbtfve Ituties. * S teuton. Tho^rly FnmelsoMie. 

The Uae of Gifts «nd Oppor- nbo Me- ^te nermfla 

ttiniUes. Ae Saids of the Departed. The IfiestoiiatieB. 

The Brothoxhood of Hah. What Heaven Is. TheMaxtyn. 

Bnergy of Christian Service. Ko JMseharge in the War Seneca. 

Ghrmjamty and the Human against Sin. Seneca and St PanL 

Kace. . The l^jead wfaioh die in the Oallio and St Paul. 

Chvl|Uafiity and Individu^ w Lord. Bomao SooidWtn the di^ 

Thfi'^ctoriesof Christianiiy. The Eesurreotion of the ofStTaui. 
TheOhristianKemedyagainst „ Dead. Sansirtit. 

the Frailties of Life. The Blighted Lite. Oreek and Hebrerv. 

Prayer, the Antidote of Wisdom and Knowledge. Aryan Migrations. 

Sorrow. ^ The Voice of History. Words. 

** In theological views he might bo described as standing between the Evanfelioa 
party and the moad Church ; but his knowledge, coloured by a poetic temperaxpo^t 
his superabundant fertility, and eloquent luxUnanco of style, have gained for #*h 1 
jtanique position in the theological thought of the last twenty years/* — CeleltrU-uiB 

<;ENERAL GORDON, C.B. 

Events in the Taeping RebeUion, being Reprints of MSS. copied 
General Gordon, C.B., in his own handwriting with Monograph 
Introduction, and Notes, by A. Egmont Hake, Author of “ The Storj 
a of Chinese Gordon.” With Portrait and Map, deipy Svo, 18s. 

‘*Tbe publicaticm of this volume completes what may be called the persona 
narratiTe of General Gordon’s eventful life lOld in his own words.”— 

There is no doubt that a wide circle of readers will like to* read the story in th< 
very words of the grilant leader of the ‘ Ever Victorious Army.' "—Daily i^taphie. 

A handy book of reference. 

Companion to the Writing Desk; or, How to Addres.s, Begin, anc 
£n^ Letters to Titled and Official Personages. Together with 1 
of Precedence, copious List of Abbreviations, Rules for Com 
position and Punctuatibn, Instructions on Preparing for thy. Press, &c 
^ 2 mo, IS. 

A useful manual which should be in every ofhoe. 

« • BARON CUVIER, • \ 

The Anloial Kingfdoi^ with conriderable Additions by W. B. Carpenter 
M.D., P'.R-kS., and /. O. Westwood, F.I...S. New Edition, Illufitratec 
with 500 Kngratings on Wood and 36 ColoureflLRlates^ imp. Svo 
* 21S. S- * ^ 


Far the Reduced Prices ef>ply to 





« 

of Messrs JSt. Alien ^ CsfJs FvMicatiQns. its 



M. CRiFi^tTJSt. 


ltidtA*9 Priaces, s 1 »ort XAit Slfeetcbfe« t>f Nati-ws Rulers of India, 
with 47 full-jaage lilustrations. t>omy^o, gilt top, ais* 

The oontante are arratfged in the foU&wjNt finder The 

BSahenta of Qaebmere. a^H; The Unhang of SatUila, H.fi. The MehAje^ E^pnr^ 
tbeJln. &AJA 7 XAN A'-'^e of 0ixldp«i(, The Wtetaja of Je91»oi!e,^TSfl lUha- 

mje of ;rodh|mri Tl^ )l«hara|e of %M|un4aof OnurtaAti tsnik 

— K.H. The Ifohwela Holket pt Indore, BUEtlffiiinimvaie Sotodih of OwaUor, H.H. 
The Begnm of Bhopal^ THKBeiteAT PaimfnWfjCi>-*K»HfTheC|nthvai: of BMOd^ H.S. 
The Boo of Oittoh, H.p« The Baja of Kolhaimr, fi,H. The Nawab of Jnarrghao. H.H. 
The Thakore Sahib of Bbavnaifar, H.BL The T&ekore Sahib of Bhangadra, H.H. The 
Thakoie Sahfb of Morvi, UM. The Thakore Sahib of Otond^l. SdrcnBaR Iitdia—H.EL 
The Nizam of Hyd<^bad, H.H. Tbe Hahinn^a of wnoin, H.H. Tbejldehataja of 
. TraTancore, dEO. • » ^ * 

*< A bandeome ▼olnme, oonfcalning a eerlea of pboMka^e portralte and looal Tlews 
with aoeompehybair letterpreM; giving hlogcaphteal a^ political detaUa, oar^nity com- 
piled and attract! rely preeented.'* — 2VfMW. ^ 

GEORGE ^RKSSWELL, 

The Diseased anil Disorders of tibe dx. Second Edition, demf^Svo, 

7S. 6d. 

"This is perhaps one of the best of the popular books on the sabject which hae 
been published in recent years, and demonstrates in a most onmistakable manner 
the great advance that has been made in Bovine and Ovine Pathology since tbe dayg 
of l!Wuatt. ... To medical men who desire to know someihing of the disorders 
of such an important animal— speaking hygienioaHy— fs the Ox, the work can be 
re^mmended/' — Th& Lancet. • 

. C HAMILTON. J 

Hedaya or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws. 

Second Etlition, with Preface and Index by S, G. Grady, 8vo, 35s, 

The great I«aw-nook of India, and one of the most Important monnmeats of Uusenl- 
man leglBlatbn In existence. 

A work of vory'high authority in all Moslem Oountrlec, It discuBseB most of the 
subjects mentioned in the Koran and Sonno.’*— M ills Hohammedonism. 

" A valuable work." — A lliiiQNB, # 

JOSEPH HAYDN 

Book of Dignities, containing lists of the Official P^feonages of the 
British ICminre, Civil, Diplomatic, Heraldic, Judicial, Ecclesiastical, 
Municipal, Naval, and Military, from the Earliest Periods to the 
Present Time, together with the Sovereii^ns and Rulers of the World 
from the Foundation of their respective States ; tbe Orders of 
Knighthood of the United Kin^om and India, and numerous other 
lists. Founded on Beatson’s ^*raitical Index ’’ (1H06). R^mo^^ed 
and brought down to zBsi by the late Joseph Baydm Con- 
tinuod to the Present Time, with numerous additional lists, 
and an Index to the entire Work, by Horace Odkerby, 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court. Demy 8vo, 25s. 

"Thejaost complete official directory in existence, oonti^ng about 1 ,S 0 Q thereat 
lists.*’— «, 4 

** The value of such a book can hardly be oyerratsd.”^i8isfkrdaiir iteiitfcic. 

" A perfect monument of patient latiour and research, and in^’aloable lor many 
purposes of reference.”— JVtifA . 

"This valtiaiiJe work has cost fn editor, Jlr Horsoe Ook^by, s great d^ml oliabour, 
and does infinite erdSit to his researdi and indnstiy’.**— ITolsa. # « 

Any Boe^kselUr at Home and Abroad* 








■ Reo. sr. R. J^4WM/S, 

Sir Moftil tsj^nosie, ipibyiAdia^'Mid 

8tad from l^nVate iind Pieim^ 

E^Uoi^,. witb^ Poitittk atid <s&j^ M 
cnwji Svo, 3lp ^ 


PMe^!C!M«. 


ignwei^' 


A ^goatiip.r < ji .--^^-Oarafa Qmtaa. 

“ Hr wrttoB ttot ^aj^yiai^otity, Initsrilh 

Ha Ja oooaalarial^ «lo<i)iaiit. «mi n4tiM#Qa Is all hv. m^9 ^ 
1nuimt«ot iwma^ tuad litiiipmm al parpoa^*'«i-i8iiltinl«Sf •*' ' ' 

A das]^ IntaraatiDir Im>oIi, aaid m^lkSfib ^Uai^pM tf& A tnoat atrtlthtt and Urn* 
lass Buuusar tbs ataxn vardtet arltiah 81# Hocirtl'a oam ixvofaBj^od «d fanamOy giH i» rtl 

-ms biaocAdQOtbefofS aad afiartbsdaatiitpbiainnstrlolUifiailantaieHinpavsr* « ^ 

” 


SO WARD SBNSMAS, Sptcidl OttrapmAoU of tie •/ /Hetieer’’ \ 
{Alkkkabad) and tki “ DtU^ Nem ** {Londmi), 

Tlie Afg^liaii Wdr^ ySTp^^So. Being a complete Narrative of the CaMd^e 
of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur» the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the March 
^ to Candahar, an<f the defeat of Ayub Khan. With Mapji, 

f 2IS. 


**< 8 ir Frederick Boberta cays of ttaa letters here published in a oollacted form tM 
^nothing could be more aconrste or graphio/ As to aoouracy iio one can be a nunw 
eompeveat judge than Sir Frederick, and bis testimony stamps bo'-ik before kg ba 
ometituting eapeeially troetwortby Material for history. Of muob that f-p relates Hr 
Hensntan was an eye-witness : of ebe rest be was informed by i^s-witneases immb^ 
ately after the ooeumnoe of tbe erents recorded. There could, th«rafoiiB» be little doubt 
as to tbe facts mentioned. Oredibility might be ooncurreut with Incorrect deduotteiUL 
bat we are assured Sir Ffedetiok JEtebfits that Mr Hensmanb accuracy fs eonndbla << 
in ah respsote. Mr neusman enJoye<i singular adTantages daring the first part nr the 
war, for he was^be only snecisl oorrtepohdent who sbcoompanied the force wMeh 
marched out of An Kheyl In September 1 ^ 9 . One df the most interesting pnrtkma bif 
the book le that which deecribrn tbe marob of Sir Frederick Roberts from Cabal to 
< 3 andabar. The descripkoa of the Malwand disaster Is with oombfned« 1 eamaw« 
simpUcity, and power, and win be read with tbe utmost interest. Indeed, the book Ig , 
in ever^ reepeet Interosting and weU written, and reOects the greatest credit <m W 


S^JS! F. W. MERSCHKL^ Bart,, KM., Ssf^c., Membisr 

'* thd Institute af France, dre. 


Pop^r Lectiirea oa Sdentific Subjects. 


New Edition, ettywa 0!^ 


'Vte are reminded of _^e rapid program made by sotence within the last nuatearjol 
a oentnry by the puhlioaubn of a new edition of Sir dohn lioradiei'li A)pu^ .{teterst 
on dkf«»<Cd^t;|90^(Mr«. In IfiSk bptetrum anatytH, as m>i;»lled to tbe heaveihy hodQeb, 
was referred to as, a potelbili^ ; now it is not only an acnomFhrhed iaot, but Ute 
analyelsof the gases oontained in the sun has led to thd dlsopvery of 
Iraliam, upon the earth. Some of the leptures, saq|| as tbai on H^t, are f ^ 


' popular tiuatises on the prtttoulsT snfi^t to whiontbei refer, and Oaiti:l>e i 
tadvaStage evpa by admeed studeiitB,"~»;7As BeeM, ' 

Mar ^ Meditextd JPt^ 





ttettim»miltl li»ve {k» pbuse Among tbe ttAnterd wovlta of xoferenoo in BverfTXtOKrf 
QiAt profoBsoA to uicB Aoooant of the loOgion vrliloli gcrroKna tba ^Itob of forigr wIUIcrui ' 
of tlw QaMna*ii oubjeotfl. Tb« ArtloJn on '*MAT!riago/ * Women,' * Wivm.* « j^Tepry;' 
‘TxAdltlon,* ^Sofl/ *MiiliAmDiAd,* 'IHL^wnh* or Inrantation, *BprtAl/Aiia *Godt' ^ 
oapW^y Two AitlOtes dMorve «pec{Al notice. One l» m elAbomte Aooo.nt^ 

of imbio * Writing' by Dr BteingefM, whiob oontAins A veet onAntUy of naernl mAl^ri 
tmA le well lIlnetfAted by woodoute of tbe ohlef Toxieiiee of A-nblo eori^ Tbe other 
Aime to Wbloh we refer wttb speeiel embb&eie le Mt I*. Pincoit on ' Bilmism.* There 
ie ecnmeiMng on nearly erery jiage of the dictionaryihAt will ^tereet ash Ini^xiiot thg 
•tadmtB of Baetetn religion, manners, and CQBiomB,**’^Aihenceum. • 

Dictionary Muhmtfnadan T%eolo^» • 

Hotes on Mnhnmmadaiiism, by Kev, T. P. Hughes. Thii^ Edition, 
irevis^ and enlarged. Fcap. fivo, 6s. 

*»AI(<)g 0 ther an admirable little book. It coflbinee two^exceUent (inalltiee, abnn- 
danoe faets and laefc of theories. ... On every one of the nomeroua heads (over 
mi9) into whtoh the book ie divided, Mr Hughes famishes a large amonnt of very • 
<ialiiab)e informatton, which it would be exceedingly dlfflcnlt to eulleot from even a 
laMO hbrwy of works on the sabjeot. The book might well be called a * Dictionary of 
Jhiduanmadan Theology/ for wo know of no English work.vrhioh. comtoies a methodical 
arcangemant (and consequently facUlty of reference]! With falnege of Information in eo 
high a degree as tbe little volnme before 

**lt contains mtUtu/n ie -iMrso, and is about tbe bm odtUnes of tbe tenets of tbe 
HnsUm faith which we have seen. It has, moreover, tbe rare merit of being aeoncate; 
and, aJtthongh it contains a few paseagmi which we would gladly see exnux^ed^ it can- 
not fall to be useful to all Oovemm^ conployde who have to deal with Muhammadans ; 
srldlst to mlBsionaries it will be invaluable.''-~rAs SVmes of India, 

It Is manifest througbont tbe work that we have before us the opkdons^ one 


thoroughly conversant with the sobjecd, <md who Is nttering no random niMbsw • . 
Wo stronidy recommend * Notes on Hnbammadanjlsm.' Oar Mergy espeoially, eve 
tbwh thw ore not missionaries, and have no labooring amowt Mabas 

or oonsorting with them, ought to bavh at least as much knowlod^ of tl 


Sms , or oonsorting with them, 
gystom as can be most readily acquired, with a very tittle carefnl study; from this nse- 

. < SIR *r. Mt^NTSR^ * 

MS. Records. A Selected 6f Letters in the Board of 
^'"^vnoue, Calcutta, 1782-1807, with an Historical Dinseartation and- 
Ifdex. 4 vols. , demy Ivo, 30a. " 

A s^miert. Account qC Bengal.- ap ^b., dtniy ^ . * 


Study; from \ 


Aky BaaksAif^ 0^ ,S!3^ 0td 




E4 Reductions in tMs Catalogue 


J. HUNTER^ late Mm, Sec, eftke BritOih Bee^keepsr^ Assodation* 

K Manual of Cont^lnbg l^tical Information for , 

Rational and ProiHable SOethods of Bee Management RttB Inatmc- 
tioifis OIL* Stimulative Ifeedingt Xiguriimisin^ and Qvteen^raisingy with 
descriptions oithe American Comb Fonndatton, Sectional Supers, and ■ 
the b^t Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all Systems. Fourth 
Bdition, with Illustrations, crown Svo, 3s. dd, 

*' We ore Indetited to Hr J. Haator, Hoamary S^eiataty of the iSdtiab Bee>k«epen' 
tssQciatioo. Hie Manuel of Bee-fceeping, jaet published, is full to the very bitoi of 
dioiee aorl preotioel hints tuUy up to the xuost edraaoed ststfes of ApUrtan Setenoe. 
und its perusal has afforded uaatftouoh pleasure that we have drawn someubat IssKely^ 
rom it lor the benefit of ouy r n ■■nga **^JieeA»epare' Hoparins ytefky. T 

** It is profusely illustrated enfrravinge, whtch are elmoei always inserted for 
•heir utility. . . . Thi»re fa an old ssjinff that * eMy writing is hard re&riing.* but we 
vill not say thus much of Hr Hunter's book, whioh, taken as a whole* is perhaps the 
nost generally useful ef any now publishcHi in this oouhtry.^* — The jPi^d. 

MAJOR LEIGH HUNT, Madras Army, and ALEX, S. KENNY, 
C.S.E, A,KA ^, , l^eniar Demonstrator of Anatomy tit KtUg^s 
College, London, 

I>n Duty under a Tropicai Sun. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance or Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 
of Simple ^Diseases; with remarks on Clothing and Equipmu^nt. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 

** This little book is devoted to the desortotlon and treatment of many ironic 
liaeaBeB and minor emergencies, snpplementedby some useful hints on diet, clothing, 
■id equipment for travellers in tropical climates. The issue of a third editidn proves 
.bat the book has hitherto been snocessful. On the abole we can commend the hints 
vhlch liave been given for the treatonmt of various diae^uies, but in some places much 
los been left to the knowledge of the reader in the selection and application of a 
«medj.” — SeoltiOt Magazine, p 

** Is written more especially for rougher sex* and is only less important than 
Tropioal Trials ' because It has had many more predecessors. Tt is now hi a third edition, 
md contains prootiool suggestions for the mafntonaiioe of hsaltb and bodUy oomfort* 
ks well as the treatment of simple diseases, with useful remarks on clothing and equip* 
oent for the guidanoe of travellers abroad .*’ — Jkiily Tdegr^iph. 

rropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics, Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Is a valuable handbook for women in the East* and, we are glad to see, now in its 
ooond edition. It does not treat theoretiealiy of the maladies incidental to Europeans 
n hot climates* or go deeply into those matters which properly belong to the experi- 
need doctor, bat it gives plain* wholesome advice on mattom of health, whldh, were 
t sorupulomuy followed* it is not too much to say would add fifty per cent, to the 
■njoyment of our countrywomen abroad. She could scarcely have a better guide os 
o wl^ to d9>and what not to do than this exosllent handbook* which deserves to be 
ncluued in every woman's foreign outflt.”'>-i>a^p Telegraph, 

JOHN H. WCRAM. ‘ 

rhe Haimt,d Hsaes and F«mi]y Tniditionn of Great Biitain. 

Illustrate. . Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Epitomised in One Volume Oy R, OIBYRNE^ F,H,G,S,, 
fames* Nfral History* ^ A Narrative of the Naval Battles, Single Ship 
Actions, Notable Sieges, and Dashing Cutting-out Expeditions, fbu^t 
in the days of Howe, Hood, Duncan, St Vincent, Bridport, Nelson, 
^mperdown, Exillbuth, Duckworth, and Sir Sydney* Smith, Crown 
Svo, 5s. 


4 ) 


For the Reduced Prices apply to 



0/ Messrs W, M. Allen Puhlk^Mons, t g 


MRS GRACE fOHMSON^ Silver Me4^m Cw&ery^ ExhihiHon, 
Aoiglo-Iawito ftad Orietital Ctnikety, Crown 3 s. 6 d. 

!! with all aorta itfd«]loi<Miiv«od aeonomfcal reelpes/'o-PoUikaU ^udffet. 

]* Hooaowivea and Brofeaaota of tbo tfontle art of oooi^arywho deplM the dearth 
^^datoty dl^aa will find a YeiitohUs void aim itt.Hn Jolma<m*fl^hook.'’'-P<dl Jfoll 

« ^ ^ ^ totally orlginaf atandilbiih She iias tborougliiy and com* 

ploteiy inveatiMtad native and Anglo-Indian ornnnea, and brought away the vaiy beat 
apeouma bf tiieir art. Her piyau and hadgrae are perteet, in oflr opinion } oorriea 
are soiontifioally daaaad and explained, and aome of the daintieat reolpea we nave ever 
Been are given, but tbo puddlnga parttovdarly atmck pdr tanby. IHiadlngB aa a rule 
^ The jn^oing thatia nooriahitig is hidMitiMly kiMpid^ and of tiie 'Binarfe 
pudding it may tnuyOe aaid that ita wMp is dyapepaf MMAcNta woof indignation. Mm 


• //. G. KEENE, C,I.Ky KC.Sy M.R.A.S., 

Histoiy of India. From the Earliest Timejyto the Present Ogy. For 
the use of Students and Colleges. 2 volsf wftih Maps. Crown^vo, 
i 6 s, 

" The main merit of Mr Keene's performance lies in the fact that be has assimllatoA 
all the antboiitien. and has bean careful to bring bis book down to date. Ho has been 
wrefgl In research, and has availed hlmsAlf of the most recent tnat^ials. He is well 
knomi as Ibo author of other works on Indian history, and bis capacity for his self, 
imposed task will not bo riuestioned. We most content ourselves with mis brief testi. 
r mc^ to the labour and skill bestowed by him upon a subject of vast Interest and 
importance. Kxcelleut proportion ie preserved in dealing with the various episodosup 
and the stfle is clear anti graphic. The volumes are supplied vlth many useful mapB,b 
and the appendix include notes on Indian law and on recent books about lndla>'^->- 
Globe. 

** Mr Keene has the admirable element of fairness in dealing with the succesalon of 
great questions that pass over his pages, and he wisely devotes a full half of hia work 
to the preaenFcwtury. Tbo appearance df such f book, and of every such book, tmon 
India la to be hailed atpresent. A fair-minded presentment of Indian history like that 
contained In Hr Keene's two volumos is at tills moment peculiarly welcome."—- ZVmea 

An Oriental Biographical Dictionarj. Founded on Materials collected 
by the late Thomas William Beale. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, royal 8 vo, 2 Ss. 

** A complete biographical dictionary for a countiy liko lnclia,^hioh In its long 
history has produced a prof uaion of great men, would be a vast undertaking. 1310 
BUf^efl^on here made only indicates the line on which the dictlpnary, at aome futuim 
time, could be almost indefinitely extended, and rendomd still more valuable as a work 
of reference. Qrcst care has evidently been taken to secure the accuracy of all that 
baa tteea included in the work, and that la of JTar more tuiportanee than mere bulk. 
The dictionary can be commended as trustworthy, and reflects much oitittit chMr 
Keeue. Several interesting lists of rulers arc given under the various foundeiV of 
dyuaatle8.'''W/i»ff«. 

The Fall of the Moehul Empire. From the Death of .^rune&b to 
the C^verthrow of Mahratta Power. A'New Edition, with ^rrec- 
tioni^d Additions, with Map, crowh 8 vo, 6 d. ^ 

Thia woriE fills up a blank between the ending of Elphmstone'a and the eommenoe- 
ment of Thornton's HistorieB. 


Fi^-SeYen. S^pe Account of the Administrate of Indian Districts 
t n& urinfr the Revolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8 vo, 6 s, ^ 

Any BookselUr ai ntid Abroad, 


t6 


Gnat XaitteHem in iUs 


VX r 4 LJt 0 rr,tmS«tlten. 

KelUe CoUeg:e SerptWM. Second Si^es, t9l7-tiSS, drown 0ro,'4e. ' 

** Xo ttuwe wlkoftevire rwtSoil^iuid^ ojrtbttOoxdoc^i^etDf^^ 

ttddreairflt tli^«en.iol»» w^tw mo«tMo^MI« ; andtSMlrloItgrtoevm^ -m 

wwAiax, tjterQtn^ inaiiline«i<»f tMr chunkcHea^, Uieit» to «. wide 

elr^(rwi^en/~lfdm<tijirJPe«t. , ' , ^ ^ ' 

J>r Tftlbot liM a «w)M on imbBo reedi^' wmM- Hie 

kMNNme vbieh froM tMlM dnifeag WWevdanK^^ tn Sea^nmt jevaoM in lAe 

' XNi ament m fvtih «iid vimmM Me«^d 
evUenHsr oedie trom pintcam irlk^ y^nttn thi^ugldy ba mtb Ihalr vemMI 

Midiende, and «liO gendtiflr 'WtHi jMi^peat. end . al^ giepplad Hm 
H^ ne) end IntHImiel dllwnaitet bfWt^ bewedejw tbe Unlyeiniilgr eevemr.***^ 
<w«re4l Turns. ' . ‘ • . ' . ^ ^ / 

‘ J. K JCmABAN. ' 

A Hfuidy Book of Hoc# Nataeo. Fcep. Svo» 

** Thia vIH prova» we do not doubt, » vaty utefnl Uttte book feo eK nreoHeal 
Xoffists, and wo to tlfe .reading ttodent cd tOwa. When a dlfKoultjr id indumd M to 
a speeiea of depoait, it will toon vainiah. Itr H1naban*a little hook wttl toon madu 
all elf«r. *The work ia diviMCj^ Horae parte. The drat la a eiaeaided table of rooka, 
the wwnd part treata of Ae imen*^ torn, and the third part doala with thoae rocka 
wfairtt are atyled DsrivaU,* .UKh temtnwon of pee haa been moat generaIXy tipfed^ 
by the author, but he haaalM^ven the Us tennioationa for those im,t like them. 
The book W be purtdiaaed, fbrit wuat be had. by everKgoologiab; and aaita aiae ta 
atndl, it will form a convenient pocket compaalon for the man who woriw over field 
and q\uary.*^---Toj>ular Ssimes Jamimo, 

REV. F. G. LEE, D.D. {Victtr of AU Saini^, Lnmhtk\, .. 

tnrite QiUfCh tutder Qneep Elisabeth. An Historical Sketch. Jly Rev. 
* F. G- Lee, D.D. (Vicar of All Saints’, lAralTeih). Second Edition. 

• Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

There fa the aania pictureaqoeneaa of detut, the aame vigorous denunciation, the 

ng even^o many who 

k lies in ' very graphic 

9acftotion."-'JVorea atxa Queries. 

Thia ia. In many ways, a remarkably floe book. That it ia powerfully weifeten. no 
one aoauainted with Dr Lee's vigcuroua style would for a moment diapute/'>^omltij^ 

Port. , t' 

•* Preaentiog a painful pictare cl the degradation into which the Church had sunk 
in SUaabefh'a reign/’— Dotfp Telestraph. 

Sights and Shadows. Bong Examples of the SttpenwturaL New 

Edition. With a Preface <^dressec! to the Critics. Crown Svo, 6s. 

** Thia work will be especially interesting to students of the aupumaturat, and their 
2»azQe ia l^don at the present moment. It ueala with more than one lirtacb of what la 
commonly known as apirttualiam. The introduction gives a brief resumd of varioua 
tturms of cugithimd divination which have obtained crwence in all ages, and later on 
wejtkd wO-aUuientioated accounts of apparitions, rapcrnaturaV warnings, hy|awifeto 
eamriments, and miiaeiea of heaUng. Ifr Lee evidenHy believes that * there are more 
things in heavemand earth than an dreamt of inourphiloaophy/ and tern aaue pCQIdn 
will a^tngfoe with him, thoi^h they may not be inclined to aooe^ all his opinteisa and 


** Here wedhave ghostly etoriee galore, which believers In supernatural vSHtstlooe 
wfH wfUcomo ae upholdsfib of the falthethat is in than. Dt Lee is a hard hitter and a 
vlgoiOua oqntrovenialist, a righteous contempt lor your Darwins Imd SkMrtr 
Kins, and Achlike folk, aiiala not mve suggesting that eome of them have a dsmed 
wonmlp of the god Self. As lor ' the TOmpous JufX^ and silly cyntctam which . «p 

’ gives one an eerie feeliag ae midflight 

^^^mdiiaHiiftr^ll^Ontbeh . - 

; 

^ JPrkes 


of Messrs IV, H, Allen Co*s Publications, 
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COL, G,, B, MALLESON, 

History of the French in India. From the Founding of Pondicherry 
•in 1674, the Capture of that plaaK in 1761. New and Revised 
Edition, with Maps. Demy 8vo, i6s. * • • 

** Colonel Mallefton has produced a %'olume alike attractive to the general rau!cr-snd 
valuable for its new matter f.o the speoial studmt. It is not too much to say that now, 
for the first time, we are furnished witbra faithfffl narrative of that portion of European 
ent^>rise in India which toms upon the contest waged hy the E^t India Company 
against French influence, and especially against Dupleix." — ^dir^urffh Jlevieie. 

** It Is pleasant to contrast the work now before us with the writer’s first bold plunge 
into historical couiposition, which splashed every one within his reach. He HWims now 
with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of his sinking. With a keener insight into 
human character, anjA a larger understanding of the sonroes of human action, he com- 
bines all the power of animated recital which in^ted his earlier narratives with 
popularity. Ztceteir. “ 

** The author has bad the advantage of consulting the French archives, and his 
volume forms a useful supplement t<S Orme." — Athentxuin. • 

Final French Struggles in India and o# the Indiaxt Seas. ^ New 

Kdition. Crown 8vo, 6s. , ** * 

» ” How India escaped fi'om the government of proflk^ts itnd sub-prefects to fall under 

that of commissioners and deputy-commissioners: why the Penal Code of Lord 
Usoaulay reigns -supreme Instead of a (“Jode Napoleon ; why wo are not looking on 
helplessly from Miilu'. Karikal, and Pondicherry, while the French^re ruling all over 
Mal^as, and speruling millions of Irancs in attempting to cultivate the slopes of the 
Neilghcrrics, may be learnt from thft modest volume. Colonel Malleson is always 
painstaking, ancrgcn^'riilly accurate; his style is transparent, and ho never loses sight * 
of the purjHJse wiib which ho tHtmmenoed to write .” — Salurdap i.’ct’trtc. • 

“A Sliok dcalmg with such a period of onr history in the East, hesfdoB beii% 
intoresflng, contnius many lessons. 11 is written in a stylo mat will be populanwith 
general readers.”— .Ithena^im. 

“ It strikes one as the best thing he has yet done. Searching, yet easy, his pen goes 
with unflagumg iwwcr through the militaiy wonders of a hundred years, connecting 
the occounWof battles by a sufllcient historic thread.” — Academy. 

History of Afghanistan, fjom the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the^ 
War of 1878, with nnip, demy 8vo, l8s. 

‘’The name of Colonel Malleson on the title-page of any historical work in relation 
to India or the noigbljounng States is a satisfactory guarantee both for the accuracy, 
of the facts nnil the bnllinn<'y of the narnitive. The author moy bo complimented upon 
having written a Ilisiorv of Afghanistan which is likely bocomo a work of standard 
authority.”— ScA^tunan. 

The Battle-Fields of Germany, from the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Rattle of Blenheim, with maps and one plan, demy 8vo, 
i6s. 

“ Colond MaliCHon -has shown a grasp of his subject, and a power of vivifying he 
confused passages of Itattlc. in which it would be impossible to namsr any living writer 
ns his equal Tn imbuing these almost forgotten battle-fields with fresh Inte^st and 
reality for the English reader, ho is re-opening one of the most important chapters of 
European History, \rhich no previous English writer has made so ftitoresting and 
instructi^^as he has sucoeoded In doing In thi^volutne.”— # 

"Ambushes and Surprises, being a Description of some of the most 
famou.s insianc’cs of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprises cf 
Annie.';, from the time of llannibahto the period of the Indian Mutiny, 
with a jx)rtra#t of (General Lord Mark Ker, demy 8vo, iHs. • 


* 


Any Bookseller at^flBme and Abroad, 




i8 Great Reductions in this Catalog 


JAMES IRVIN iuPTON, author of The External 

Anatomy of the Norse,** ^ 


The Horse: as he Was, he Is, and as he Ought tn Be,^with 
llUstral^ons. ' Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

** Wiitten with a good object Iti vlew^ oamtiy, to create an iutereet in the imporfeant 
enbjeet of boreeAireediag, more eepedslly that class known as general ntiliW horses. 
The book contains sevmiai iHnstratlooit Is welPprlnted and handsomely bonnd, and wC 
hope will meet with the attention It deseires. ^oek Journal. 


r. MILLER MAGUIRE, Af.A., LL.D. 
American War— Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-2, with Maps. 
3s. w. 

'dRS MANNING. ‘ 


8vo, paper covers, js. ( 


Royal 


Andent and Mediahwal Tndia. Being the History, Religion, Law's, 
Caste, Manneiis and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufoclures, 
^mniercc, &c., of thp Hindus, taken from their Writings. With 
fflustrations. 2 vfill., demy Svo, 30s. 

IRVING MONTaSu {late Special War Correspomlent Illustrated 
^ London News ”). 

Camp and Strdio. Illustrated by the Author. New Edition. Crown 
■ Svo, 6s. 

** His animated pages and sketches have a more than epheutcral interest, g,nd 
tiresent a moving picture of the romance and the misery cf countrien and )>opulatton8 
cavaged by great opposing armies, and many a picturesque tspisode of peAonal ex- 
periences ; he is pleasant and amusing enough/*— Snv9. 

** Mr Irving Montagu's narrative of his experiences as war artist of the lllmtroied 
London Hewg daring thie Russo-Turkish war, though late in appt^aring, may be read 
with interest. War correspondents and artists usiially enjoy a fair share of adventure ; 
but Mr Montagu appears to have revelled in dangers which seem anythMdg but desir- 
able when studied in cold blood. Mr Montagu has much ttiat is interosting to tell 
about the horrors of the siege of Ears and the prowess of the fair young Araason who 
commanded a troop of Bashi-Bazuks, and even seduced a Russian general to httr side. 
How he got to the front in spite of Russian prohibition, Uis^iised as a camp follower, 
how his portmanteau was shelled a few inches behind his back, v/hat he risked and 
what he saw in the memorable lines before Plevna, will be read with great interest. 
The book is well illustrated by many vigorous sketches, sonic of which are exceedingly 
humorous.’*— Aihencewtn. 

** A bright chatty record* of wars, scenes, and adventures In various ports of the 
world.” — EiOio. 


Wanderings of a War Astist. Illustrated by the Author. New 
Edition^ Crown Svo, 6=}. 

A'Cir Mfcutagu is to be congratulated on an eminently readable book, which, both 
In ftyle aud matter, is aboi>e the average of productions in this kind.”— TAs Mominff 
Post. ^ jS 

** ^is is on enchanting book. Equally as writer and as artiat, Mr Irving Montagu 
is ad^ghtful companion. This beautiful and exceptionally interesting viMunie does 
sot by any means exhaust the literary snd ortisHo achievements of .the well-known 
* Bpecml ' of the: llluetrOted London A^s,* — TAe Pally a 

** adventures am largely seasoned with stories of other peoplecitnd anec- 

dotes he pieks up. He wentfthrough the semond siege of Paris under the Conunune, 
and some of the best reading In the book is the picture he gives of the state of poor, 
beauMful Paris, seen by Hie eye of an observing, impartial man, who no object in 
either exaggerating or u^er*o(dooriogthe work of the Cmomune.” — The SIpectator, 
*^he adventure of^R Montagu ore narrated with butnoui;, and arc seldom dull 
teuamg."—Gkugouf HenOd. 
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/. MORRIS^ Attiher^f ** The War m Rorea^* thirteen yeea^s 
^ resident in Tbkto under the Japmese Board of Works, 

Advance Japan* A Nation ThorougUy in Earnest With over 100 
, Illustrations by R. Isayama, and of ^otograpbsdent by th% Japanese 
Legation. Svo, 12s. 6d. ^ 

^ e^ently knows the oountyy w«n» and is a strong believer in Its 

future ; bia book will be found a useftl sununary of recent hisi^’. aboun^g in good 
ebsraoter sketches, acoompanied with jdiotographs, of the l^mg men.” — Ttmee. 

** Is really a remarkably complete aooount ot the iand. the people, and the institu- 
tions of Jai^, with ohapters that deal with matters of suab living interest ss Its 
growing inoustries and armaments, imd the ori^n, inOideuts, and probable outcome 
of the war with China. The volume is iliostraied by a Japanese artist of repute ; it 
a number of useful statutlcal appendices, and it issled^ted to His Majesty ihe 
Mikado.*’— .Sfcofjtman. ^ 

“ Mr Mdrria, who writes, of course, with thor^gh local knowledge, gives a veiy 
complete and eminently readable account ol the country, its government, people, and 
resource. . . The work, which contains a large number of portraits and other Uluetra- ' 
tions, is decidedly * on the nail,' and may be recommended not only as a book to read, 
but as of value for reference .” — Wsgtmimter Gazet^ • 

** Puts before us a clear view of the point whioh UM boon reached, firfl w'ork is 
historical, social, and descriptive ; we see in it the Japanese of to-day ss he really is. 

Mr Morris has also something to say on the Japanese at home— how be eats, how he 
dresses, and how ho comports himself ; while wider issues ad^iscussed in the chapters 
treating of the administration of the islands, their ports, f^ommuiilcations, trades, and 
asnanients." — Globe, • 

** A well-proportioned sketch of the Japanese of to-day, so recent as to include the 
wssults of the w'ar. . . These is much else I should like to quote in this able and. 
Interesting book. It has a good chapter on natural history, and on excellent ohat^r 
on diwt, dress, and manners ; it gives jiist enough of Japanese history to helj^e 
ordinary reader who wants to learn his Japan on easy terms ; it has also most u^ul * 
and attractively conveyed information in its brief outount of the principal fifties ol 
Jamn, communications and armament, language and literature, mines and minerals." • 
— 

"lie Auimarises clearly, concisely, the existing knowledge on the Japanese Parlia- 
mentary system, territorial and administrative divigions, natural history, domestic 
and national customs, dynastic changes, old feudal institutions, town populations, 
industries, mineral and other natural resources, railways, armaments, the press, and 
other subjects too many for enumeration. Even the chapter on language and lite^ 
ture makes on appalling subject interesting. ... Mr Morris has brought his very use- 
ful account of Japan up-to-date. He gives a good summary of the recent war with 
China, and then proceeds to make some weli-cousiderod suggestions on a matter of 
supreme importance to Europe no less than to the two Empires of the Far East.** 


CHARLES MARVm, 

The Re^on of the Eternal Fire. An Account of ^JqiMhe]| to the 
Caspian Region in 1883, New Edition. With Maps and iflustra- 
tiefts. Crown Svo, handsomely bound, 65. « 

*^Tho leading authority of the English Press on the Central AMan Ouestion is 
Charles Marvin, a man of iron industryt who has wielded bis comprehensive ksiowledge 
of the region in such a^panner as to render eminent servi§B to his oountry.’^Ojnnton 
of Armmiue Vambery, • ^ • 

*' Charles Marvin's services in respect of the RflS^A^han Queilhon have been 
invaluable. He has heard vdth his own ears the opinions expressed on the subject by 
Russian generals and diplomatista, and, for Uie love of England, has spent hit own 
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Great Reductions in this Catalogue 


W. a CONNOR MORRIS. 

Great Commanders of Modem Times, and the Campaign df i8is 

Turenne — Marl 1 x>rough — Frederick the Great — Napoleon — Welling- 
ton-J^Mo’jtke. ^ With Illustrations and Flans. Royal 8vo, ais. 

Mr Morris certainly brings to his task vast reading and exhaustive research/’— 
Athenaeum. ^ ft 

** We gladly weloome this handsome volume by Judge O’Connor Morris, which g^vea 
evidence on every page of careful reading and correct judgment. ... An admirable 
book to place in tiie hands of any student who wiMies to get some idea of the history 
of the art of war.” — Academy. 

** To the students of war this bocdc will prove of the utmost interest and the greatest 
possible service .’* — Jfatunutl Olmrver. 

“ ■Writes vividly and well.' — Times. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN 

Miscellanies fi^om the Ostford Sermojis of John Henry Newman, 

DCD. Crown SvOj'^ilt Top, 5s. 

"All the resources of a master of English stj'le — except, perhaps one, description — 
were at hhs command ; pure diction, clear arrangement, irony, dignity, a copious 
command of words, combined with a reserve in the use of them— all tliese qualities 
went to make up the eharm of New'inairs style, the finest flower that the earlier system 
of a mirely classical’ education has produced.”— A rjirrum-. ‘ 

"The pieces presented to uh here are carefully chosen, and answer the puri^ose of 
the present volume. The selections which are contained in it happil.v avoid any^f 
th.?se passages which have been the grounds of ('ontroverey. As a geruTal rule we arc 
aliio to take in the teachings of this book without any arri* any 

feeling that we have hero the germ of those theories which estrange thtur author from 

us ” — Athmce^im. 


COL. P. A. WHINYATE.Sj laic R.H.A,^ forffierly commanding 
the Battery. 

Regiments — From Corunna to Sevastopol, the History of 
“C” Battery, ‘‘A” Brig^ade, late “C” Troop, Royal Horse 
Artillery, with succession of Officers from its forniaiion U> the present 
time. With 3 Maps, Qlemy 8 vo, 143. 


EDWARD NEWMANy F.Z.S. 

Britis^ ^ttatfflies. With many Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 7s. 6cl. 

DEPUTY SURCEONGENERAL C. T. PASKEy late of the Bengal 
Armyt and Edited by F, G. AFLALO. 

Life aid Travel in 19 ower Burmah, with Frontispiece. Crowik^vo, 6s. 

"In dealii^ with life in Buftnah we are given a pleasant insight into Eastern life ; 
and to those interested in India and our other Eastern possessions, the opinions Mr 
Paskc offers and the suggestions he makes will be delightful reading. Mr Paske has 
adopted a very light style of writing in * Myamma,’. which lends an additional charm 
^ the^hort historical-ounPgeographioal sketch, and both the wffter and the editor 
Twe to lie commended for the production of a really attractive book .*’— Opinvm 
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Translation of the famous Passion Play.. 

Passion Play at Oberammerg^, The» with the whole Drama translated 
into English, and the Songs of the Qiorus in German and English ; 
also a Map of the Town, Plan of the Theatre, &c^ 4to,^lotl^ 3s. 6d. ; 
paper, 2s. 6d. , 

** The author of * Oharl^ Lowder ‘has do^ a real eervioe In puhlishing a tnu|sla> 
tion of * The Passion Play at Oberammertrau.'with a description of the play and snort 
aocoaiit of a visit there in 1880. To those who have already seen it, this little book 
will recall vividly the experietioe of what must bo to all a memorable day, while to 
those who are going in 1800 it is sirapiy iovaluahle.'* — QwirOian, 

MAP y A. PR A TTEN, 

My Hundred Swiss Flowers, with a short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
With ^ Illustrations. Crown 8vo, plai§ plates, 12s. 6d. ; with.^ lates 
coloured hy hand, 25s. 

**Tho temptation to {iroduce snoh books as this seems irresistible. The 
author feels a want ; the want is undeniable. After more or less hesitation 
he feels he can supply it. It is pl^santly w]ifct€gi^ and affOrds use^ hints 
as to localities. — AtkenOui/i, * 

R. A. PROCTOR. ^ 

Watched by the Dead, a loving study of Dickens* half-told tale. Crown 

• 8vo, cloth, IS. 6rl. ; boards, is, • 

Mr Proctor here devotes muth study and much ingenious conjecture to restoring 
i^e plot of ‘ The Mystery of }!!>lwin Drood.' it would not be fair were we to attempt 
to give ill a small compass the result of his labours. It must sufllce to say that thapie 
who hflwo occupied themselves with this curious problem will be interested in 
solution hero offered for their acceptance.” — Sp^iaior, ^ 

WILLIAM PROCTOR, Stud Groom. 

The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Fieia, and on the Road. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Illu.sirated. Crown Svo, 6s. 

*• There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion os 
another of this useful work.'* — Sportsman. 

“ We cannot do better than wish that Mr Proctor’s hook may find its way into the 
hands of all those concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we 

possess.”- - Krvjtand. 

** There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interest- 
ing to many owners. ” — Ftr/d. 

** Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend iteelf to the public.'* — 
Sporismati. 

WILLIAM RAEBURN ANDREW. 

Raeburn (Sir Henry, ^ R. A.), Life by his Great-Gral^sdfe, Wiliam 
Raeburn Andrew, with an Appendix comprising a list of his works 
exh?l:)ited in the Royal Academy, Edinburgh. Svo, los. 6d. 

“ Mr Andrew’s book, which on this occasion appeals to a wider public, ftiakos no 
pretence to do more than to bring together the biographical fragments concerning 
Raebum^athered out oVvarious publicationaand to ‘luakwtbem coherent wMlt a little 
cementein his own.’ Possibly a fuller and more original biography of greatest of 
our portrait-painters, who was at the same time one oP the greatest orimments of the 
EMinburgh Society of the beginning of the century, may yet see the light ; and in the 
meantime we can bo grateful to Mr Andrew for bringing together and arranging so 
rich a store of topographical and personal details connected with his Illustrious 
ancrator. In an afppendix is a useful annotated catalofj^ of the 1876 exhibition of 
Raeburn's works." — Scotsman. • * 
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R DIMMER, F.L.S. 

The Land and Freshwater Shells of the BritU Isles, lllu&triited 
with Photoglyphs and 3 lithographs, containing hgures of all the 
principal Species, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*' This handsomely got up little wdumesapplles a liuig^telt want in a very Ingeuioua 
and ^trustyrorthy manner, xha autiiorcte an eeithutiastle oonchologlst, and writes 
both attractively and well, aiul In a manner so simple and natural that we have no 
fear that any ordinarily edueated man will easily understand every phrase. But 
the feature of this book whioli stiikea ns most is that every species ol British lutd and 
freshwater shell has been photc^yaphed, and here we have all the photographs, natural 
siae in the albertype process, so that the merest tyro will find no dilficulty in idoutfl 
lying any shell he may flod."*^iSMsnce Gossip, " ^ ^ 

S 

ALEXANDER ROCERS (Bombay Civil Service ^ Retired). 

The Land Revenne of Bombay, a History of its Administratioif, Rise, 
and Progress, with 18 Mops. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 

**Mr jtogers has produced a continuous and an authorlWivc record of the land 
changes and of the fortunes of the cultivating classes for a full half-century, together 
with valuable dat^ regarding the condition and burdens of those classes at various 
pQiiods before the present system of settlement was introduced. Mr Rogers now 
presents a oomprefaonsive view of the land administratloit of Bombay' as a whole, the 
nistoiy of its rise and progress, and a cl^r statement of the results which it has 
attained. It is a narrative of which all patriotic Englishmen may feel proud. The old 
burdens of native rule have been lightened, the old injustices mitigati^, the old fiso^ 
oiwelties and exactions abolished. Underlying the story of each district wo see a per- 
enaiol struggle going on between the increase of the population and the available 
means, ol subsistence derived from the soil. That increase of the population is the 
direct result of the peace of the country' under British rule. Btit it tends to press 
more and more sevurely on the possiVilo limits of local cultivation, and it coki) only be 
provided for by the extension of the modern appliances of production hnd distnbu- 
tion. Mr Rogers very properly confines himself to his own subject. Btl there to 
amjfie evidence that the extension of roads, railways, steam factories, and other 
industrial enterprises, have played an important part in tho solution of the problem, 
%nd t^t during recent years such enterprises have been powerfully aided by an 
abundant currency. 


ROBERT SEWELL. 

Analytical History of India, from *he earliest limes to the Alwlition of 
the East India Company in 1S58. Post 8vo, 8s. 

**Much careful labour has been expended on ihis volume.*'— 

** The obj^ qafhe author in compiling the following analytical sketch of Indian 
hiBtGi%'%as fleti to supply a want felt by most stud^ts of the more voluminous 
standard works of Hill, BlpMnstone, Thornton, and MarsmnaD, for a condensed outline 
in one small volume, whicn sliould servo at once to recoil the tnetnoty and^^nidothe 
eye. At^e same time he has attempted to render it Interesting to the general reader 
by preserving a medium between a bare analysis and a complete history ; so that, 
without consulting the eminent authorities mentioned above, the mind mav readily 
grasp thiirpriDci]jal ouidinef of the early gendition of -India, and the rise andiprogtem 
of the East India Company. Eor the more full comprehension of these facte thf author 
has provided, in addition to a tmle of contents and a chronological index, an Index to 
the geographical position of the places to which reference is ma<le in the text, bearing 
the latitudes and longitude os given in Thornton’s * Gazetteer of India.’ This will Im 
found not onl}' to aid the idudent who i^ut partially acquainted with the map pt 
India, ^ut also by means A occasional accents to guide him ii#the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of the names.” — Pre^aee. 
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G. P. SANDESSON. . 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India ; their Haunts and 
Habits, from Personal Observation, gith an account of the Modes of 
Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. With si ful^ags Illustra* 
tions, reproduced for this Edition direct from the original cjr&win^, 
and 3 Maps. Fifth Edition. Fca^ 4to, I2s. 

We find it dlfilcult to hasten through thir^nterestiiig hook ; on almost ovary pige 
some incident or some happy descriptive passage tmnpts the reader to linger. l%e 
author relates his exploi^B with ability and wim siiigular modesty. His aaventarai 
wilh man<eaterB will afford lively entertainment to the reader, and Indeed there Is no 
portion of the volume which he is likely to wish shorter. The illustrations add to the 
attimotions of the book.”— MatX Cfagette. 

*' This is the fbgt and most practical book on tbO wild game of Southern and 
Bsstem India that we have read, and displi^ an ejgensive acquaintance with natural 
history. To the traveller proposing to visit InA, whether he be a sportsman, a 
naturalist, or an antiquarian, tiie bo<M will be invaluable : full of incident and sparkling 
with anepdote.”— ftauei/*# Jfoffoging. • 

This—thti fifth edition of a work as charming to read as it is inetruotive:ii-wil] be 
» welcomed equally by lovers of sport, and of naturalJ|iBtory. Though he poet with and 
riiot many other kinds of^ld beasts, the bulk of the vul^o, well written. ||ell illus- 
trated, and generally well got up, deals chiefly with the elephant, the tiger, the bison, 
the leopard, and the bear. Mr Sandemon, Jwlth exceptional powers of ottservation, 
cultivated friendly i niercourse with the natives ; and he was conseqUhntly able to utilise 
to the utmost the singularly favourable opportunities enjoyed by him as director ef 
elgphant'Capturing operations In •Myaorc and Chittagong. The result is a book which 
to graphic oetails of sporting adventures far surpassing the common, adds a correct 

« ataral history ot the animals oliicfly dealt with, and particularly the elephant. From 
fils real king of lieasts, Mr Bandereon carefully removes every exaggeration made both 
for or«agaihst him, which had been repeated without any good foundation by Are 
writer after another ; he substitutes for fables a description of elephantine anaUffby, 
size, habits, and character which may be said to sum up all that we know forerertoin 
about the animal, and nearb*^ all that one ^n wish to know. Wo should have wished 
to see this edition brought up to date. The book is more fascinating than a romance ; 
and we h||'« read it now the third time with as great a zest as w'hen we revelled over 
^ the perusal of the first edition.” — fmjicriol o/uf Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

PPOPESSOP SHELDON. 

Th€ Future of British" Agriculture, htnv Farmers may best be ben^ 
filed. Crown 8vo, 2.s, 6d. 

“Fortunately Prof, Sheldon has no mind to play the port of a prophet, hut from 
the plenitude of a long experience gives sage counsel how to farm aWcast ot the time 
and be rea»iy f(»i- whatever may eiisuo. . . . This little book is well worth reading, 
and it is pleasant to find that the Professor by no means despairs of the future of 
agriculture in England.”— Joadionj/. 

“We welcome the book as a valuable contribution to our agricultural literature, 
and as a useful guide to those branches in which the author is esiMmially qualified to 
instruct.”— iVo/wre. 

“in this beautifully printed and well-bound little book PrwessA Shtldon, in 
« his usual happy -style, sun^eys the egrioultural field, and indicates what l.e thinks 
is the pvspect in front of the British farmer. Like a w’atchman he stands upon his 
tow^er— anti whi.n asked, What of the night ? ho dieavow's not that w'e are in ^ho night, 
but earnestiy declares tiiat the morning oometh apace. The professor is an^ptimist ; 
he does not believe that the country is done, and still less does he favour the idea that, 
taking a^widc survey, the former days were.better than fifaese,. On the cAtrary. he 
urges Aat the way out of the wilderneiw is not by a»y by-path, but iy going right 
ahead ; and, ere long, the man w'ho holds the bonn^ high will emcr^ triumphant.” 
^Seoltieh Farumr. ^ 

J. SMITff, A.L.S. 

Ferns : Britisili and Foreign. Fourth EdiAon, revised and ^eatly 
enlarged, with New Figures, &c. Crown 8vq, 7s. 6d. ^ ^ 
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G. BAKNETT^ SM/Tff^ Author of History of the English 
Parliament” 

Leaders of Modem Industry# Biographical Sketches. 

ContCLnts Stephensons, Charles Knight, Sir George Bums, 

Sir losiah Mason, The Wedgwoods, Thomas Brass^, The Fairbairns, 
Sir William Siemens, The Re^es. fprown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

of Modem Indastry ‘ is a volume of Interesting biographical sketohes of 
laPVoneeni of various phases of industir, comprising Stephensons, Charles 
Knight, Sir Geoige Bums, Sir Joeiah Mason, the Wedgwoods, Thomas Brassey, the 
Fairbairns, Sir William Siemens, and the Bennies.” — World, 

Women of Renown. Nineteenth Century Studies. * 

Contents i — Frederika Bxfmer, Countess of Blessington, Geerge Eliot, 
Jenny Lind, Mary Somerville, George Sand, Mary Carpenter, Lady 
Morgan, Rachel, » I^dy Hester Stanhope. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. # 

Mr Barnett Smith continues his bicgraphical activity. It is not many a^eeks since 
a v<damoappeared*from his pen o#*' Christian Workers of Uie Nineteenth Century ” ; 
now wemve Women of Renown : Nineteenth Centuiy Snidies.” The later is tibe 
larger and more elaborate work of the two, but in design and execution it is not 
greatly dissimilar from the earlier volume. Desirous of showing what the women of, 
eminence whom he has chosen for delineation really were— ho vr they lived, moved, 
and acted— the author has presented them wrherever he could “os painted by them > 
selves or their oonteKiporaries." Autobiographies and biographies aro thus, as far Its 
available, laid under contribution. In the hands of so capable a compiler as Mr 
Barnett Smith such materials have been skilfully utilised, and the result is a series 
br[ghtly written sketches. 


The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps— The only full 
*■ and Complete English Account of. New F.cliiion. Revised, and 
brought up to the lime of his death, with Portrait. Cn.‘v\n 8v«^ 7s. 6d. 

** A great part of M. de Lesseps’ career already belongs to hiatory, and is invested 
with a iDstre which nothing can obscure. Mr O. Barnett Smith makes this clear in his 
useful and painstaking compilation. . . . It Is skilfully cxeeutod, and illnstrates aptly 
Ad not altogether inopportunely, both the poetry and the prosr: of M. de Lesseps' 
extraordinary career.”— Times. 

“ A veiy comprehensive life of Ferdinand de Lesseps has been produced by Q. 
Barnett Smith, who has already proved his ability as a faithful and painstaking bio- 
grapher. The career of M. de Lesseps was one of great achievements and great 
vicissitudes. This biographer lauds bfsiM'hievtnionts. The facts of the prosecution 
in connection with the Panama Canal project are elaborately set forth in this volume, 
to which all readers interested in the question should refer for information on a matter 
which to people not resident in France must have appeared unusually complicated.”— 
Westminster Jteview. 


A^HUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. {Dean of IVesi minster). 

Scripture Portraits and other Miscellanies collected from his Published 
Writings. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
5 ®* # 

“ In vStue of his literary gc|nu8, his solid acquirements, hisTnanly sense, Ad his 
■ynvpatbetic am generous piety, *he ranks among the most eminent and estimable of 
Cluwian teachers.”— C/iawt&ew’s Sncyclopoedia. 

“These cssaj's range over a period of twenty years (1860-1870), and they furnish a 
series of singularly interesting illustrations of the great controversies which have 
Imitated that time. . . . Ev#y one, inde^, of his essays has achieved in its day a 
raccess which makes a recommendation unneoessory.”— Allibonb. 
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E, CE. SOMERVZLLE and MARTIN ROSS, THE AUTHORS 

OF » AN Irish cIOusin.” 


Thionsli Canaeniaim in a GaveneM*Carfc lUystAted i%W. W. 
Russell, from Sketches by Edith CE. Somerville. CtowB Svo^ 31. 6d. 
'‘The quaint Boriousnew, the free and hearty font the ely humour of thiBiBB|!i!nitive« 
are chormingrly bright and attractive. 'V VorUb 

** A briffht and breeqr narrative of two hufiee In Oonnemora who {HTef^ 
l^denoe and a mule to society and a maU cor. Tbei^ itople story is dlyi 


“The delig-htful wildemeBS of mountain, peat bog, and heather, and ail that they 
said and did,, are graphically described in this chatty and extremely readalde volume." 
^Dailp TtUgraj^. • 

“ Sketches of liHh Life, the ecoOBtricities of wandering Saxons, and descriptions of 
local soenery^are worked up in a manner which malM the book a pleasant companion. 
Mr Bussell nu in his illustration ably supported the writers. JPott. 


By the same Authors, 


In the Vine Country --Bordeaux andnts #fqjghl)ourhdbd, IHu^^ted. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. * ^ 


** The genuine fund of wit and humour which sparkles throughout will be enjoyed 
by aU/'^-Gleuiffino Herald. 

“ The authors have the knack of putting their readers in the situation in which 
th^' themselves were, and so the l||i>ok, light and smart as it is, is Iseartily enjoyable." 
—ScotiMian. 


"A bright, artless narrative of travel. "—TVmet. 

There is not a dull line in the volume from the first page to the lut."— Aad!tf;f 
PUtoria^ I* 


/. E, TAYLORy F,L.S,y E,G,S., 

For f^ler notices of Dr Taylor’s Works, see Scienfi/ic, pp. 33, 34. 
Flowers : Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. Illustrated with 
32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. • 

The Aquarium : Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. Second 
Edition, with 238 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Half-Hours at the Seaside. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2S. 6d. 


Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. 


E, THORNTON, 

A GazeAeer of the Territories under the Government of the ^{ioeroy 
of India. Last Edition. Revised and Edited by Sir Koper 
Lethbridge. C.I^E., and A. N. Wollaston^ C. I. E. Den^ ^^o, 
pp., 28s. • , ^ 


PERCY M, THORNTON, 

Harrow Schoo^ and its SurrounSings. Wihh Maps and Plates. 
Demy Svo, 15s. • • 
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m TORRSNS, 

History of Cabinets. From Union with Scotland to the Acquisition 
of QutadaandJBengaU 2 fols. Demy Svoj 36s. 

alioolk impos^Ue— «ad, alMt now ns^w m rennls tbe writer— to ptoiso 
thie hoi/k too falsity. It ie » olerer. lifioere, and peintn^ng oootributloii to ^ 
mel^ir of modem history, sodeS stodents of motltatlcmel end perUamentety hlstiiry 
edggifa|mioh to iatwest imd lattiw^ volmiies. Iq elltbe saiiior 

tBMMelNnfeieooes, Indexing, and larhitiag every oere. has heen taken. Indeed, aU 
is praiseworaimt and tbe pity la that, the mter Should have pasaed away without 
reonvlnff tiSe uuudn of stodeotst**— ^ ^udt/et. 

** ‘ A Hiatoiy of Cabinets' from the boguniing of the JEtghieenth Centoxy down to 
the death of Geoive II., wMeh tbe late Va M'OuIlagh jOrrens regarded M * the work 
of hie life,’ was pnbllab^ yesterday. It oonsists q(. two volumes oi|> oonsidetable bulk. 
Showing at onoe that something more than the orhdn and progress of tbe Cabhiei 
system had oooupled the attention of the author. In fact, a history of Cabinets is a 
hlstoty of Qovemmenta, and a history of Ooveraments is, in a great measure, a history 
Of Enj^and.”— TAe S^aundard, 

A. /. WALL, 

India^ Snake lP<nsott%e Hieir^Natare and Effects. Crown Svo, 6.s. 

Contents. 

The Physiologieal Effects of the Pofeon of tbe Cobra (Kaja TrfpndianH).-— The Phyaio. 
logical Effeots of tbe Folaon of Buaaell'a Viper (Daboia Rnaeeliii).~- The Pbysiologloal 
Effects produced by the Poison of the Bungarus Fasciatus and the Bungurus Coemleua. 
—The Relative PofSer and Properties of the Poiaona of Indian and other Yeaoiqpus 
Snakes.— The Nature of Snake Poiaona. -^-Some practical conaideratkma connected mtb 
tbe subject of Snake. Poisoning, especially regarding prevention and treatment. —Tbe 
inject that has been kept in view, has b^n to define as closely as possible, the cdh> 
Aionson which the mortality from Snake>bltd depends, bothjis regards tbiq^ pbynlo- 
lo^oal nature of the polaonlng process, and the relations between tbe reptiles and their 
vlotiihs. so as to indicate the way in which we should best proceed with tbe hopo of 
dlmhilBhing tho fearful morjAlity that exists. . 

/0/m WATSON, F,L,S, 

Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and Horticulture,^/ \arious 
writers, edited by John Watson, P\L.S., &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

• List of Oontbibutoks. — M iss Eleanor A. Ormerod, late Oonsulting 
Entomologist to the Boyal Agricultural Society of England ; O. V. Alpin, 

Member of the British OrnithologietB^ ITuion; Charles Whitehead, 
F.L.S., F.G.S., kc., author of *^Fifty Years of Fruit Farmitm*’; John 
Watson, F.L.S., author of ** A Handbook fo; Farmers and Small Holders” ; 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, M. A., author of ** A History of British Birds ; U. 
W. Murdoch, late editor of The Fanner; Riley Fortune, F.Z.S. ; T. H. 
Nelson, Member of the British Ornithologists' Union ; T. Southwell, F.Z^S. ; 
Rev. Theo. Wood . B.A., F.I.S. ; J, H. Qumey, jun., M.P. ; Harcisun Weir, 
F.M.S.ji'VV#®. Tuck. 

‘*will form a textbook of a reliable kind in guiding agriculturists at large 
in their dealings with their feathered friends and foes »iike/*-g^la»ffOW 
Sera!^ 

**TmB is a valuable book, and should go far to fulfil its excellent purpose. 

. . . It is a bo k tlmt every agriculturist should possess. and 
WeAeM * • ^ •gi 

**It is v^U to kpow i^bat birds do mischief and what hMs are nelpful. 
This book is tbe verV manual to dear up all such doubts.”— For 

“In these days of agricultural demession it behoves tbe farmer to study, 
among other subjects, mmlthology. ^hat he and the gamekeeper often bring 

• dowiRplagues u^n the land when they fancy they are ridfting it of a pest is 

exceedingly well illustrated in this series of papers.’* — SeoUmwa. ** 
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of Messrs tV. H. AUen ^ PuMitations, 


SAMVEL WILBEEPOHCE, of Winchester), 

Heroes of Hebrew History. Crosm Svgl gilt top, 5& 

**TJ» tales ^ioh he relates ore on good, and wve » fneralsOlm aod pivpoeA.**— 
iitftefMetfm. * 

** It Is writteo with a oatoral and oaptl«»tlii)gr fervoBr.^*>~£oitdo» Quaeiei>lff JCeeAns. 
**Anint«awsttnghiBtorlealaoQoinit^vZendM.J&<t..C;^ ^ 

MtJaiaiP hie iofloenoe as a man ci Ibe^oidd fflrOsepitxposeet modif ytiig fhgtfngMt 
him for good, and making: them aetre a« his Jnatammaals lot the farthmsM^Bf^iP* 
objeota whlqh he had at hea^ He was the meet datlehtfal of emnpaalM,' and the 
wittiest talker of his time. Or hla extraordinary rersafflity and extraordinary pewen 
of work, it la Impossible to apeak at Imgth here^ bat both qoalltlea ora abimdanUy 
iUnatrated inliia life by Oanon 4i^weh.**-^a{a&rttlea qf Oenturyi, 

S, WELLS WfLL/AMSf LL.D.r Professor of the Chinese Language 
e and Literature at YaJe^oUege, 

China — The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Qeography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the CMnese Empire 
and its Inhabitants. Revised Edition, 74 Illustrations and«a New 
Map of the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 4^.* # 

Dr S. Wells Williams' MiOdtt Kingdom boa long oooupled the posltloii of a eiaasic. 

It is not only the follest and most anthoritatfve aooonnt of the Chinese and their 
oonntry that exists, bntitis also the moat readable and entertaining. This issue la 
ptootloally a new work — the text of the old editfon baa been larfrd 3 y«-wrltten and the 
woiS: boa been expamiod so oa to inolpde a toat amount of new mfterial coUeeted by 
Dr WllIiamM during the late years of his realdenoe In Ohh&a — os well as the most reeent 
ln|prmatlon respecting all the departments of the Empire. Many new Ulustrattona 
have been added and the best of the old engravings have been retained. An importam 
faatare of this edition is a large map of the Chinese Empii'O from the lisest modaw 
anthorltice, more complete and accurate than any map of the oonntry hitherto 
published. 

HARRY WILLIAMS, R.N. {JChief Impeetor of Machinery). ' 

Defeated, hy permission, to Admiral the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Steam Navy of England. Past, Present, and Future. 

Contents: — Part I. — Our Seamen; Part II. — Ships and Machinery; 
Part III. — Na\'al Engineering; Part IV. — Miscellaneous, Summary, 
with an Appendix on the Personnel of the Steam Branch of the Navy, 
Third and enlarged Edition. Medium 8vo, I2s. 6d, 

** It is a scries of <»sssys, clearly written and often highly saggeBtive, cm the sill] 
unsolved, or only pi-rtially and tentatively solved, problems oonueoted with the man* 
nlng and organisation, and propulsion of our modem wor^bhips, . . . being laudably 
free from teohnicalitips, and written in a not unattraotlve ^tylo, they will recommend 
themselves to that small, but happily increasing, section of the gmetal public which . 
concerns itself seriously and intelligently with naval affairs.*'—- IWiifc ^ 

Mr Hatry Williams, a naval cn^eer of long experience and disonaeee 

the future requirements of the fleet. He is naturally most at home when Inolii^gfirith 
points which specially affect his own braaeh of the eervloe, but the whole book Is well 
worth study.*’ — Mmehetter Guardian, 

^*Mu8t be pronounced a technical book in the main, although Its author egpressly 
•tatos that he wrote It *not so much for proteestoiMl os non-^ixofecuiional men.’ Its 
manifest object is to promote the effloiencyof oar sOeom navy hiHmes tooeme, keeping " 
which ahmsteadfastly In slew Mr Williams haabrought gredi knowledge and ^ill^ to 
bear updR the endeavour to forecast what provision it '^uld be well to make in order 
to meet the full naval requirements of the British nation. His highly ttistracttve work 
Is divided into four mrtB, under the respective titles of * Our Be^en,' ' Ships mid 
Mocdilnery,* ‘Naval Eugineeiing,’ and * Misoellaaeous,' which again ore earefuny 
summarised in some flfty pages of eminentiyreodable ma|ter. The three chapters of 
mlseellanea deal principally with the coal'enduxonee, engine-room complemenjii elec-« 
tale Itghttng, and steam-steering machinery of Her Ms^^*b ships/*— -Datfp Te^ropA 

Afty Bookseller at ifome a$td Abroad, 
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Professor H, H, WILSON^ author qft^ ** Standard History of IndiaP 
Glossary of Judidal Terms, including words from the Arabic, 
Pe^an, Hindustani, Sailskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, 
Guzaratffi, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Malayalain, and other languages. 
4to, cloth, 30s. 


Wyntor’s Subtle Brains and Lissom Fing^ers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Contents. ** 


The Buried Boman City in Britata^. 

“ Silvertown.” 

AdvertiBiziE. r 

Vivisection. 

The New Hotel System. ^ 

The Blbloration of our Soil; ' 

Half-Hours at the Kensington Mnsenm. 
Mndie’s Circulating Library. 

Frandulent Trade Marks. 

Superstition: WhOre does it End? 

The New Counterblast to Tobacco. 

Air Traction, 
ftluminations. 

iftat-Buildlng by Machinery. 

The Effects of Ballway Travelling upon 
Health. 

The Working-Men's Flower Show, 
Messages under the Sea. 

Town Telegraphs, 
c The Bread We Eat, 


Early Warnings. ^ 

Dining Booms for the Working Classes. 
•Bailway and City Population. 

A Day with the Coroner. 

The English in Paris. 

The Times Newspaper in 1798. 

The Under-Sea Railroad. 

Oh, the Boast Beef of Old England 
Physical Education. 

Advice by a Retired Physician. t. 
The Clerk of the Weather. 

Portsmouth Dockyard. %, 

Village Hospitals. 

Railways, the Great Civiliaers. 

On taking a House. 

Photographic Portraiture. 

Doctor's Stuff. ^ 

Smallpox in l,ondon. 

Hospital Dress. 

Excursion Trains. 


** d^gethor ‘ Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers’ i** about the plousantest book of 
short collected pajiers of chit chat blending inrorniation wltli amusement, and not over- 
tasking the attention or the intelligence, that wo have seen for a good while ." — Londem 
Reader. 


‘ LIEUT, G,L YOUNGHUSBAND, Queefis Own Corps of Guides, 

Eig^^eiFl^undred Miles in a Buimese Tat, through Burmah, Siam, 
and the Eastern Shan States. Illustrated. Crown 8va, 5s. 

Tii^re is a good deal of jocular description in this book, which, as the reader wUl 
easily see, has been introduced with an eye rather to amusement than to accuracy; but 
after all the volume will have repaid the reader for the few hours which may be spent 
in its p»usal if it oonveja to him, as Z is calculated to dci^ a fair impression of the 
difflculties which beset the wayfarer in a strange land who, when in seiirtti of the 
pleasures of l^vel, begins his^oamey where he should leave off, and ends it where he 
should have started." — Atheneeum. 

^'Mr Younghnsband'a account of big adventures is written simply and wltiiout 
exaggeration, but on the wjole we think we would rather read at^t tne Shan counti^ 
*than •avel in lt.**-^Lit«rary World, 
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Scientific HOorlts: incluMn^ Sotans, TUtucal 
Distori?^ 4^. 

E. BONAV/A^ M.D.t Brigade-Sur^n, Indian Medicq^ S^ice, 

The Cultivated Orang^es and Lemons of India and Ceylon.* Demy 
8 VO, with oblong Atlas Voluni^ of Pistes, 2 vols. 30s. 


B, BRA/7'IIIVAITE, M,D.y EMS,, dr-r. _ 

The Sphag^naces, ox Peat Moss^ of Europe and North America. 
Illustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo, 25s. 

** All muaeoloffiate will be (inft^rhted to bidl the appearuce of this important work. 

. . . Never beforo has our native mosa*flora been bo oarmally'flsared and deserlbed, 
and that by a« aoknawledged authority on the Babje(%,**->j9cim«c Oonijf. 

Moseea, perliaus, receive about aa little attention from botanists as any dlasa of 
plants, and considerinfr how admirably posses lend tfaemselveB to the oolloctoPs 
purposes, thla is very remarkable. Something may be due to the minuteneae of the 
else of many of the species, and something perhaps to the difficultiga inherent in the 
systematic treatment of these i^ants ; but we fanc^ha^lef cause of coihuuatlve 
neglect with which they are treated is to be sought in tno want of a good lllmtrated 
English treatise upon them. In the work which is now before us, l>r Bralihwaite aims 
at placing the British moBses on the same vantage-ground as the more favoured olassea 
of the vegetable kingdom : and judging from the sample lately iBSUed, he will succeed 
in his endeavours .”— Science Revieto. _ 

• • 

B, CABR/NGTON, M.D., F,B.S, 

British Hepaticae. Containing Descriptions and P'igurcs of the Native 
Si;%cic> of J ungcrmannia, Marchantia, and Ai'lhoceros. Imp. Sv, 
sewed, Parts 1 to 4, plain plates, 2s. 6d. each ; coloured plates, 
3s. 6d. each. 

^ Af. C, COOKE, Af.A,, LL,D. 

The British Funn : A Plain and Account of. WiUi Coloured 

Plates of 40 Species. P'ifth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr (7ooke writes for those whose education and means are limited, and with pre-s 
eminent sueecsH. It is really a pleasure to read the manuals which he has puWshed, 
for they are up to the mark, and so complete as to leave hardly anything to be oRilred. 
The new w<.rJf on the fungi appears to be equally valuable with those which he has 
already ru itited. It contains de^orjptions of the esculent fungi, the manner In which 
they are prepared for the table, how to discriuiinate the nutritious from the poisonona 
species, details of the principles of their scientific classification, and a tabular arrange- 
ment of orders and gouerB." 

Handbook of British Hopatics. Containing Descriptions and Figures 
of the Indigenous Species of Marchantia, TungermarC^ 

Anthoceros, Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. • 

" It is creditable to Mr Oooke that the drawings in his book are all sketches 
from nutiife made by his own pencil. This shows work, and is more respectable than 
the too common practice of copying engravings from the authorities In the pibtloular 
brauoT) of science. This little book is valuable, because In some respects it is certainly 
a good guide-book to a^umber of edible fwgl unknown to the public. **-^opafar 

'‘Pr^ably no group In the British flora has reoql^ed -so little att4ttSon as the 
Hepatics}. ITx M. C. Oooke has now filled up the gap by producing a * Handbook of 
the British IlcpatlciG,' containing full deacriptlons of all the species, about two hundred 
in number, known to inhabit the British IslaiidB.'’ — Batare. 

^ M, C. Coohds Books continikd^ • 
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M. C: COOKS, M.A., LL.D,^ontinu6d. 

Our Reptiles and Baixadiiaiis. A Plain and £a^ Account of the 
Lizards, Snakes, Newts, Toads, Frogs, and Tortoises indiTOnaas to 
Great Britain. New and Bevis^ Edition. With original Coloured 
Pfjtiufa of Species, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Bentlkw and Saako<fttonea. 

The QreeunSird, 

The Natterjadc, 

Palmate Newt. < 

The Leathery Turtle. 


Contents. 

The Worm 
The Ooidbion Stuilce. 

The Smooth Snake. 

The or Adder. 
Great Water Newt. 
Gray's Banded Newt. 
Amphlhia or Batracbianr. 


The Oommon Fros. 

The Edible Froa. 

The Common Toad. 
Common Smooth Newt 
Eft. 

The Hawk’s-Bill Tattle. 
Appendix. 


* Mr Oooke hae eepeolally diatlnaatshed himself as a student of the fangi and the 
fresh-water algtt>. his works on fi^iese orders being the standard treatises in English. 
He has also paid some attenttosMo xoology and chemistry^ his odncatioT^in these as in 
other soienoes being obtained by persistent self-instroction.^— CWe6rilits e/ <Ae Century. 


Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An Introduction to the Study of 
Microscof^ic F'ungi. ^ustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J. 
tS. Sowerby. Fifth edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Appendix 
of New Species. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Those of oor readers who are the happy possessors of microsoopes would weloome 
this book with delight, as opening the way to a definite siody of a most Interesting 
branch of plant lUe. The minute fonf^. here so faittarnlly depicted by Mr Sowerby, 
and so carefully (fescribed by Dr Cooke, nave not only beauty of form and oolom, but 
wonderful lifo^hiKtories. Every hedge or lane or piece of waste ground, even in the 
suburbs of large towns, will provide specimens, which may be easily preserved op the 
•plants which they attack or mounted as mioroscope slides. 


• Imporiani to Botanists and Students of Natural Histoty. 
Eifi-opean Fungi (Hymenomycetum) — Synoptical Key to. Cooke 
(M. C.) and Quelet (L,, M.D.^ &c.) — Clavis Synoptica Hymenomy- 
cetum Europaeorum. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; or, interleaved with rul^ 
paper, 8s. 6d. 

** Without pretending to high soientifle quality, the work throughout is well fitted to 
, Instruct and to attract a class of readers who n^hi shrink from grappling with a 
eeie^fio text-book.”— jS'oturday Review, 

^ BARON CUVIER, 

The Animal Kingdom. With considerable Additions by W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F,R.S., and J. O. Westwood, P\L.S. New 
Edition, Illustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Coloured 
Plates. Imp. 8vo, 21s 

J, HUNTER, late Hon, Sec, of the British Bee-keepers' Association, 
A M||mat7^ Bee-keepliig. Containing Practical Information for 
c and Profitable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instruc- 

tions on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianising and Queen -raising, with 
descriptions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, 
and the best Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all systems. Fourth 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. ^ fid. 

** we cordially repommmA- Mr Hfia tor's neat and oomillaot Manual of JfiSI|'>kespiiig. 
Mr &untei*writes clearly omhwell .” — Seimee Gonip. 

** We are Indebted to Mr J. Hunter, Honorary Seoretary of the Brit|^ Bee-keepevs* 
Assoetation. Bis Msnnal of Bee-keeping, just published, is fall to the very brim of 
choice and pracUoal hints fully up to tt» most advanced stages of Apiarian SoleDoe, 
and tts perusal has alfordid us so much pleasure that we have ar«>wn somewhat largely 
■ froiCit for the benefit of our resdefs.^— BM-tospen* Uaftaeine (Uew Tork), 
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G. H. KmASrjJst, 

A Handy Book of Rock Names. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

** This will proTOf we do not doabt, a. rery mtefnrlittto boolc to nS pnetioal geologiete, 
and aleo to the reading student of rooks. When * dUBcnJtjr Is incorM as to • 
species of deposit, it will soon voaidt. Hr Sloahan's little hdcim will «>on moke It oil 
dear. The work is divided into three parts. The Srst Is a dsssiaed table or^ocks, the 
second oart treats of the /ngenite rocks, and the thhd port deals with those recks wol^ 
are styled Ihritate. Dana's tenttina1|pn of sit has been most generally nbedji^e 
author, but he bos also given the ii« terminatlonB for those that like theai ^ ii EM i|B|fc 
will be purchased, fur it npist be hod, by every gedogiet; and me Its eiseJlffSinall, 4 wHI 
form a convenient pocket companion for the man who worke over fldV^d quarry." — 
P<fpular Science Reeiew. 

Professor El LANEESTBE 

The Uses of ^Viumala in Relation to the Industry of Man. New 
Editiqsi. Illu^rated. Crown 8vo, 4& ]§ 

Silk, Wool, Leather, Bone, Soap, Waste, Sjp^ges, and Corals, Bhell-Ssh, IneeotS, 
Furs, Feathers, Horns and Hair, and Animal Perfumes, are tlm subjedn of the twelve 
lectures on " The Uses of Animals." ^ 

In his chapter on * Waste,' the lecturer gives startling Inslghi^into the manifold 
uses of rubbish. ... Dr Lankeeter Snds a use (dr egarything ; and he d^ghte in 
analysing each fresh sample of rejected material, and natiug how each of^ns com* 
ponent parts can bo turned to the beat aocoant.*‘^jlthe»mum. 

Practical Physiolog^y: A School Manual of Health. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ^ 

• ' Contents. 

Constitution of the Human Body. Breathing, or the Function of Bespira- 

x9uture of the Food supplied to the Human tion. 

Bodj^ The Structure and Fonctlons of me 

Digesuon, and the Organs by which it is Skin. ^ 

performed. The Movements of the Humou Body. 

Nature of Blood and its Circulation by the The Brain and Nerves. 

Heart. The Organs of the Sensea 


" WritHg for schoolboys. Dr Lankester has been careful to consult their tastes. 
There ore passages in this little work which will make it popular, and tiie inetniotor 
will probably bo hailed by a name which is new to people of bis doss, that of a 
* regular brick.’ ’* — Athenaiwm. ^ 

MBS LANJCESTER. jm 

Talks about Health : A Book for Boys and Girls. Being an E^lana- 
tion of all the Processes by which Life is SusUuned. Illustrated. 
Small 8 VO, is. 

The Late EDWARD NEWMAN, EZ,S, 

British Butterflies. Willi many Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** The British butterflies |^ve found a friend in Mr Newman, who hoe given 
ns a history of their lives— from larva to tmogc, their habits and whereabouts— 
which is one of the most per^t things of the kind. And we areYlaO^ CMd the 
author'a statement that'his work has attained, while in progrefls, a eim that is Inmost 
unsttain^e in English scientific works. Sttsk^, the work oonsista of a eeries of 
notices to the young who may be disposed to go^botterfly.hunting. And inJihem we 
find the author's great experience, and we commend this part of his won to our 


latter limmirably given. First omnee a capital engrwriitg, life else, of tbr epedeSi 
and then follows in order the life, history, time of appearanoe and looaUty, oooupying 
from a page to a page and a half or two pages of a torn quarto (or nearly eo) volume. 
An this is done well, os we might oxjpeot from tiie autiior ; it le dear, Intolllgilfie, and 
devoid of much of the ruobisn whitm abounds in books of this kfaia generally. We 
must oondude by nprorening the hope tiiat all drfao ore inlkrested In insects wifi inoke 
tiiemsdveB aquolntw with the volume.*’— Popiclar Sdenoe JievisuF. ^ 
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MARY A, PRATTEN, 


My Hundred Swiss Flowers. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
With 6o Illustrations. Oown 8vo, plain plates, 12s. 6d. ; coloured 
pla^, ass. " 

“Theatemptation to produce racdi books as this SMms irresistible. The author 
feels a wiutt ; the want is undeniable. After more or less hesitation he teelahe can 
wp>Ti«:4t. It is pleasantly wrltteif> and adlords useful hints as to localities."— 

^ A -i- PUMPHREV. 


A Little Pebble, with 10 full-pagc cuts,. F'cap. 410, 3s. 6d. 

*' In the story of * A Litti^ Brown Pebble/ Its writer endeavours to introduce geo- 
logical science into the nursery, showing what strange creatures f’ivcd in the ancient 
seas, what monsters inhabited the primeval forests, aiut how our country alternatod 
between torrid heats and an ardOB cold. The accuracy of the information is guaran- 
teed by competent authorities, and the illustrations are spirited. There is no reason 
why the attempt should not succeed.”— Aeadems/, 21st December 1889. 


• R,^RIMMER, KL.S. 

The ^ 2 .and and Freewater Shells of the British Islhs. Ulus* 
traled with 10 Photographs and 3 Lithographs, containing hgures of 
all the principal Species. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ This handsomely got up little volume supplies a long-felt want in a very ingenious 
and trustworthy manner. The author is an enthusiastic concholoirist, and writes 
both attractively and well, and in a manner so simple and natural ^at we bav^ no 
fear that any ordinarily educated man will easily imderstand every phrase. But the 
^ature of this book which strikes us most is that every species of British land 
r^shwater shell has been photographed, and here we have all the photographs natural 
arae in the albertype process, so that the merest tyro will find no difUoulty m identi- 
fylng any shell ho may find.”— Sefewee Review. 

J, SMITH, A.L.S. 

Ferns : British and Foreign. Foimh Edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged, with many illustrations. Crown 8vo, y.s, 6d. 

Each fcenus is described, and the technical characters upon which it is founded 
( are shown in the accompanying illustrations, and the indispensable technical terms 
are cf|pained by examples The meaning and deri^^ations of the botanical names of 
ferns are also given in suflioient detail and with suiHeient accuracy to meet the wants 
of amateurs, it not of scholars. But perhaps the most valuable i^rt of the work is that 
devoted to instruction in the cultivation of ferns, which occupies some seventy pages 
of the book. A bibliography of the subject and an excellent index make up the 
remainder of this useful volume, which w'e recommend to all persons desirous of know- 
ing something more about ferns than being able’to recognise them by sight.” — Field. 

** Mr Smith's work entitles him to adofiration for his industry and for the manifest 
care with which hj^as studied his subject ; and his present enlarged work uill certainly 
become and be^^Atandord library book of reference for all pteridologists and omo- 
men(;ir garbeners (whether professional or amateur) who devote attention to flliculture. 
And there really is no family of plants which is more elegant than ore ferns. Indi- 
genouB British ferns alone afford a nsost interesting scope^of research and tfolleotion.” 

Review. 

"This is a new and enlarged edition of one of the best extant works on British 
and foreign ferns which has been called for by the introduction, daring the interval 
of ten ylbars which has elAJised since tha issue of the first ediUon, of a numb^T pi exotic 
species whigh have been ooBected and arranged under their respective gi^era and 
tribes 08 an appendix. There kre thus introduced 234 entirely new species. The sixty 
pages devoted to a treatise on the cultivation of ferns are invaluable to the fern -grower, 
professional or amateur, describing the conditions under, which ferns grow in their 
native country — knowlcdg? which is eAential to their really successful cultivation 
, in ihl^**— ifitraZ World. 


For the Reduced Prices apply to 
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J, E, TAYLOR, 'FX.S., F,GeE, 

Flowm : Their Oriefin, Shapes, Perfumes, ' and Colours, Illus- 
^ tated with 32 Coloured Fig:ares by Sowerby, and Woo(kwt$r 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gij^ 7 s, j6d, ‘ 


Contents , • • ♦ • 

Tha Old atid New Phlleeoj^y nl yiowws— The Geokxleal Antiquity oif JtowefS 
md Geographical Diatrlb^on of Flowers-- ThaStruetv re of iriowertog 

Plants— Relations between Plowers *id thel^ ^^ytlcal fiSiwoundiogs— 
between Flowers and ttie Wind— The Colours of fwwers— The Externa' 

Flowers— The Internal Shapes of Flowers— The Perfusaerof Ftow'ers- 
-'Birds and Flowers— The Natural I^fenoes of Flowering Plants... 

** This is an altogether charming book, full of wisdoHh, cheerful, simple, attraotlTe. 


and is not wMiout means to answer the < 
connects them by the aids that science su], . 

records of the rooks, and with the history of man, and the proggMSol the agrl 

and horticultural arts. He tells us how they are influenced by soiband climate, how 


answer the queetioi^everently and truthfully. He . 
b science supplies witowe histor}' of oreaticn, and the^ 
the history of man, and the progress of the agricultural 


the results of traxe), and it happily connects the vegetable products of the globe with 
the conditions that faA’Our them and the wants they satisfy. It is therefore a book 
for all ages, and for botanists and gardeners, as well as for such as rather too ^dly 
confess .they know nothing about pliuita. We should like to see it on every 
family table in the whole length and breadth of the United Klnguom.’* — GatdenerH' 
MttgaAne. 


Ifie Aquarium : Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Mdnag-ement. 
Sefnntl Edition, with 23S Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ' 

Few men have done more to popularise the natural history science than the It^.e 
Dr Taylor. The work before us, while intended as a handbook to public aquaria/is 
responsible for many attempts, successru! and otherwise, at the construction of 0164, 
domestic article. The book is replete with valuable information c(>ncerning persons 
and thingriibrhile the dirccilons for making and managing aquaria are very clear and 
concise. Tlie illustrations are ninnerous, suitable, ami very good.”— SfcAoof7»<wfer. 

"The ichthyologist, bo it known, is not such a fearful or horriflo 'sort of w'ild- 
fow'l ’ as his name would seem to argue him. The prevalence of the breed, the extent 
of its knowledge, the zeal of its enthusiasm, and the number of the aqiiarjatJt has' 
built for Itself in town or country, are all part and parrel of that ‘ march of dphnee ' 
which took Its Impetus from Darwin and the ‘ Origin of Species.’ Those who do not 
already know that useful book, 'The Aquarium,’ by Mr J. ». Taylor, Ph.D.. F.Tj.S.. 
Ac., ehould procure this new edition (the' sixth). It forms a convenient handbook or 
popular manual to our public auuaria. The aquarium, its inhabitants, its structure 
and its management, are the author's.espcoial care. And with the Help of well-known 
works and a wide experience he has managed to put together a most praiseworthy 
book."— iSbicJice Siftings. 


Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. Illustrated with 30oii^dcuts. Fiflh 
Editiun. Crown Svo^s. 6d. • *0 

"A b(^k which <'annot fail to please the young, and from which many an older 
reader may glean here and there facts of Interdlt hi the field of nature. Mr Taylor 
has endeavoured to collect these facts which are to be recorded daily by an dServant 
country gentleman with a taste for natural history ; and be has attempted to put them 
together ill a clear and shpp'o style, so that the young maiyiot only acquire a love for 
the bivMgation of nature, but may also put*up (by rsadiBg this little bool^ an !m- 
poriMt store of knowledge. We thjnk the author ba§ 1 uooeeded in hit object. He • 
muB made a very interesting little volume, not written above the heads of its readers 
as many of those books ar^ and he has taken care to have moat of his natural history 
observations very aoouratdiy illustrated.”— iippufar Seisnee E«meu\ 

^ J. E. Rooks contzn^ d. ^ 


Affj^ Bookseller at anU Abroad, 
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Great Reducthm in this Catalogue 


J, E, E.G^S.-^contintted, 

Half-Hours at ^ic Stonde. Ulukiated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. ^ Crown 2s* 6d.' « 

** The love oi nefttra^hietcwry ha^ow become ao prevalent, at least among: purely 
Eng:li8h madcrs, that#tre bar^y me^ii a family at the eeaeide one of whose members 
has not soine ICbtle hnoxvledge of ttko Wonders of the deep. Kow, of oomse, this love 
oi marine sodlogy is being vastly increased by the existence of the valuable aquaria 
at the Crystal Palace at|ual.at Bx^toiL Still, however, notwithstanding the amount 
»^{|ble works ^ifHiie' eqb^iiiS, more esf^ally the excellent treatises of Cosse 
rBoi^^^ere was want^ ,a' cheap form of book with good ill uatrations which 
ho old giv^ eade ar account of She ordinary creatures one meets with on the B|inds 
and in the rocfc^ols. The wa^ no longer exists, for the excellent little manudl that 
now ties, before us embraces all that could be desired by those who are entirely ignorant 
of the subject of seaside zoology, while its mode of ari 9 .ngement and woodcut^ which 
are oacefully drawn, comhiine to render it both attractive an4‘ useful. ’'—PojfK^cr 
Science Beview. 


IRiWtta,* IDeterinars, an^ agriculture* 

* Eni'i^'4KD L. AArnEAKSON. 

How^o Ride and S^ool a Horse. With a S)^teui <.f H*u*se (lym- 
iiastica*. Ft)urlh Edition. Revised and Corrected. Ciuvv n 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ He is well worthy of a hearing." — /ieU’s Life. 

“Mr Anderson is, without doabt, » thorough horseraaD." — 7Wr 
“ It should he a^ood Investment to all lovers of horses.’*- The Funner. v 

“There is no reason why the careful reader should nut ho able, by the help of this 
little book, to train as well as ride his hor.ses.’* — LanU and Water. ^ 

\ JAMES IRVINE LUPTON, F.RX\ V.S. c 

ThesHorse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be. Itiu^iraled. 
• Crown 8\o, 3s. 6d. 

“Written with a good object in \iew. namely, to create a'l interest in the im- 
portant sul)ject of horse-breeding, more e&i>ecialiy that class known as geikrtil utility 
horses. The book contains scvcial illustrations, is vcell printed anti handsomely 
bound, and wc hope will meet with the attention It deserves." — Lice Stavk Juurnal. 


• H'JY^L/AM PROCTOR, SfnS Gravn. 

The ikanagement and Treatment of the Horse in the Srablo, Fiehl, 
and on ihc Jvoatl. New anti Rcvisetl Edititnj. C)'«»wn 8\'o, 6s. 

“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one 
portion or another of tliis useful work. Coming from a practical hand the 
work should recoiianend itself to the public.”-— 

'** There i^ a fund of sound coinmon-seuse views in this work which will he 
iiitedestipg to many owners.” — Field. 

GEORGE GRESSWEi^L. 

The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox. Second I'.dition. Deniy 8vo, 

7s^6d. 

“ This is perhaps one of the best of the popular books on the subject which has been 
published in recent years, and demonslcates in a most unmistakable manner the great 
advance|||hat has been matto in Bovine and Ovine Pathology Itnce the days d^^iXoiiatt. 
. . , To medical meu whoudosire to know something of tbe disorders of ^uch an 
important armal — speaking b^ienically— as the OT, the work can be recommended." 
— The Lancet. 

“ It is clear, concise, and practical, and would make a vs^ convenient handbook of 
reference .” — Saturday Beeie^ » ^ 

* For the Reduced Prices apply to 
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•- 

PROFESSOR ^HEJLDOff. ’ 

The Future of British A^cult^. ^ How .Farmers piay best l)c 
Benefited. Crown 8vo, 2s>. 6d. ‘ ' 

M * 

** Fortunately Prof. Sheldon has no mind to ploy the part of A prophet, 
but ftOm the plenitude of a long existence giveB mge oounBel how to farm 
abreast of the time and be ready for whatever may ensue. . . . 1?his little 
bookds well worth reading, and ii is^plshsapt to hnd>€hat the profauju^^ 
no means despairs of the future of agnculti^ln lhiglaad.*'-^.4e|^M|PW^ 
welcome the book as a valuable contribution t<M|f|ri^hgrioultural 
literature, and as a useful guide to those bhihches in whicdi the . author 
is especially qualified to iu|truGt.”^JV<^fwe. 

“In this b^utifully printed and well-bounllfl little book of pp., 
Professor Sheldon, in his usiml happy stylejgBurveys the agricultural field, 
and indicates what he thinks is the prospect in front of the Britisli farmer. 
Like a watchman he stands upon his toM*er — and when asked, AVhat of the 
night ? he disavows not that we arc in the night, but earnestly declares that 
the morning ebraeth a].>ace. The professor is a^oprimist ; hb aoej^ not believe 
that the countiy is done, aud still less does he TaVRir the idea that,4ihkiug a 
wide survey, the former days were better than these. On the contrary, he 
urges that the way out of the wilderness is not by any by-path, but by going 
right ahead ; and, ere long, the man who holds the banner high will emerge 
ti^uinphaut." — HmiU&h Fanner, • 


• JOHN JVA TSON, F,L,S, ^ 

OrnitliologT’ in Relation to Agriculture ana Horticulture, )»> various ‘ 
writers, edited by John Watson, K.L.S., «5cc. Crown 8vo. ^ 

List of Oontiiiuutoks. — M iss Eleanor A. Ormerod,. late Consulting 
EutomoMiglst to the Royal Agricultural Booiety of England ; O. Apliii, 
F.L.B., Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union; Charles Whitehead, 
F.I.<.S., F.G.B., &c., author of Fifty Years of Fruit Farming ; John 
"Watson, F.L.S., author of “A Handbook for Farmers and Small Holders ”.f 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, M. A., author of “A History of British Birds "aO. W. 
Murdoch, lato editor of The Farmer; Riley Fortune, F.Z.S. ; T. H. Kelson, 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union ; T. Southwell, F.Z.S. ; Rev. 
Theo. Wood, B.A., F.LS. ; J. H. Gurney, jun., M.P. ; Harrison Weir, 
F.R.H.S. ; W. H. Tuck. 

“Will form a textbook of a reliable kind in guiding agriculturists at large 
in their dealings with their feathered friends and foes alike. 

HcraM. 

“ This is a valuable booli, and should go far to fulfil its excell^t pilose. 

. . . is a book that every agriculturist should possess .” — ZanU and 
Water. j 

“ It is well to know what birds do mischief and what birds are helpful. 
This bo^ is the verygpanual to clear up^all such dogjiits.” — Yorkehirf^ Post. 

“In^hese days of agricultt^l depression it ^oves the fornjbr to study, 
among other subjects, orn^ology. That he ana the gamekeeper often bring 
down plagues upon the ^nd when they fancy they are ridding it of a pest is 
exoeedin^y well illustmted in this seriea of papers. 


^ Any Bookseller at F^me and Abroad. 
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Great Reductions in this Caialogut 


Cbiita, Saipan, anb tbe JEaat. 

SURGEOIf-MAJOS, L A. IVAD1>ELI., M.B., E.L.S., F.E.G.S,, , 
^/emlter of $he A*<y«/ Asiatic S‘^'iefyt Anthropoloigual Institute^ ^c. 

The Bttddhisfo of Tibet, with its Mystic Cults, Symbc>Usm, Mylho- 
log}*,*aml in Us Relation to Indian Buddhism, with over 200 lllustm- 

CoKTai(Ta:<>>Introduct9t7. Bistoriaal: Chaaree In Primitive Bud- 
dfaunn ieadin^^^amfdsm—Bite, I>«v«lfl 3 >inept, and Spread Of Lamaiam— The Sects of 
Lamaism. ; Metaphyaleal Sources of the Doctrine^The Doctrine and Ite 

Morality>-8cripture8 and Literature. Mtmmtic : The Order of Idunae — Daily Life and 
Routine— Rienurohy and Keinoarnato Lamas. Buxldinfffti Moaastertee— Temples and 
Cathedrals— Shrines <and Relies and PUgrriins). Mythaiuirymyi Pantheon and 

Imageae-Sacred Symbols and Charms. Rt'etcaf and Sorcery: Wonmip apd Ritual— 
Astrology and l^vination— 8orcor>''hnd NecromancT. Femudeand /mj/t : Festivals 
and Holidays— Mystic Flays and Masquerades atMi Sacred Flays. J^optdar Lamaim ; 
Domestic and Popular Lamaism. Aypendicee : Chronological Table— Bibliography' — 
Index. 

By far the most important m»^ of original materials contributed to this recondite 
study'. Timed. 

Dr Waddell deals with the whole subjocwln a most exhaustive manner, and gives 
a clear insight into the structure, prov>\inent features, and ouits of the system ; and to 
disentangle the early history j^maism from the chaotic growth of fable which has 
invested it, most of the chief internal movements of Lamaism are now for the first 
time preset bOd in da intelligible and systematic form. The work is a valuab’3 
additior, to the long series that have preceded it, and is enriched by numerous illus- 
tr&cions, mostly from originals brought from Lhasa, and from photographs by the 
author, while it is fulh' indexed, and is provided with a chronological table and biblio- 
grayby.” — Liverpool CouWer. 

** A book of exceptional interest /' — Gtauffpne Herald. 

** A learned and elaborate work, likely for some time to come to be a source of 
reference for all who seek information about Lamaism. ... In the appendix will l)e 
found a chronological table of Tibetan events, and a bibliography of the best^terature 
bearing on Lamaism. There is also an excellent iiidev, and the nuo>erous illMtratfons 
ore certainly one of the distinctive features of toe book."— Jfarnmi/ Fo^- 

** Cannot fall to arouse the liveliest interest. The anther of this excellently pro- 
daced, handsomely illustrated volume of nearly six hundred pages has evidently 
spared no pains in prosecuting bis studies. . . . The book is one of exceptional value, 
and will attract all those readers who take an interest in toe old religions of tbe far 
East."— Fu&ftsAers’ Cireular. 


SIk EDlVfN AEKOLD, M.A.y Author of The U^ht of Asiaf ^c. 

The Book of Good Counsels. Fables from the Sanscrit of the 
Hitopaddsa r4i]|^’ith Iltustrauon.s by (bndon Browne. Autograph and 
l*a/trai:. ^v.'rbwn t^vo, antique, gilt t«>^. ^s. 

A few copies of the large pai^er Editu»# (limited to lOO copies), 
l>ound in while vellum, 25s. each net. J 

«• « Th^'Book of Good Counsels,* by Sir Edwin Arnold, comes almost as a new book, 
so long has it been out of print Now, in addition to being very tastefully and 
prettily reissaed, it contatM numerous illustrations by Mr Gonlon Browne. As some 
few may' remember, it is a book of Indian stories and poitioal maxims fHm the 
Sanskrit of the BitopadCsa. book is almost a vqliime of fairy talesy and may pass 
tor that with the'younger generation, but it is a little tba^^heavily overlaid with philo- 
sophy to be dismissed wholly as such. In fact, like all tl^at Sir Edwin Arnold has 
brought before us. It la full of enrious fancies, and that ft isl. charming little book to 
look at is its least merit."— Oraphtc. 


•Jhr the Reduced Prices apply to 




of Messrs W. H, Alien ^ CoJs PMIcaiwns. 
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CAPTAm JAMES ABBOTT. . 

Narrative of a Journey from Herat to ICtuva^ Moseow, and St 
Petersburjgrh during the late Rus^oP invasion at Khiva. With^ Map 
and Portrait, i vols., demy Svo, 24s* ♦ • 

Tfao Vide intareBt of the work ooiutete io it« itove of spirited anecdote, its enters 
tainlna sketches of individa&l and national qbancter, Its {Hraphlo pioturasof Sastem 
lUeikid manners, its simply told taleStof perilfprivatkm; axidsaHteriog 6imi|||||aand 
endured with a soldier's courage. Over the whole Jiavrative« tae naittgINRHnHpt 
ness of the writer cast a oham that tar more thna covers its osoastoaimooentncnau 
of style and language. It .has seldom fallen to onr lot to readsniQre interestlog 
narrative of personal adventure. Earely, indeed, do we find an autlmr whose 
constant presenoe, through almost tiie whole tA two large volumes, Is not only 
tolerable, but wloorae. Iftw readers will rise a perusal of the narrative 
without a strongTseling of personal sympathy and interest in the gallant Ha|er ; even 
though heSfe and there unable to repress a smile aiMiome burst of ecstasy, some abrupt 
apostrophe, such as would never have been perpeuated by a pracUoal writer, and a 
man of the world. « 


SIB E, C, BAY^y. • 

The Local Muhammadan Dynasties, Guj&t. Forming^ # Sequel 
to Sir H. M. Elliott's ‘^History of the Muhammadan Empire 
of India.*’ Demy Svo, 21s. 

“The value of the work cons-ets in the light which it servu to throW'Ujpon dis^ 
ftuted dates and obscure transactions. As a work of reference it is doubtleah useful. 
Regarding the way in which its ledrned translator and editor has acquitted himself 
•of his task it is scarcely necessary to Morite ; a profound scholar and ^nstaklng In** 
vestlgator, his labours are unusually trustworthy, and the world of letters will doSbt* 
less award him that meed of praise, which is rarely withheld from arduous and^con• 
scientious toil, by assigning him, in death, a niche in the temple of fame, sid^y'skle 
with his venerated master. Sir Henry Elliott." — Acadttny. 9 

“ This book may be considered the first of a series designed rather as a supplement 
than o<^plement to the * History of India as Told by its own Historians.' Following 
the PAffloe, a necessarily brief biographical notice — written in the kindly and appre- 
ciative spirit which ever characterises the style of the learned editor of Marco Polo, 
whose Initials are scarcely needed to confirm his Identity— explains how on Professor 
Dowson^s death, Sir Edward Clive Bayley was induced to undertake an editorsbipjor 
which he a’ns eiiiinciitly qualified by personal character and acquaintance withl^e 
originator of the project which constituted his mtVott d'fttf* But the new editor did 
not live to boo the actual publication of his first volume. Scarcely had he completed 
it for the press, when bis career was brought to a close. A singular fatality seems to 
have attended the several aide men who have taken the leading part in preserving this 
particular monument of genuine history. Henry Elliott, John Dowson, Eklward CUve 
Bayley, and more recently still (during the current year), F.dwanl Thomas, the high- 
class uumisinatist, all have passed away, with hands upon the plough in the very field 
of Oriental research, Without asking to whose careAhe p repara uon of any future 
volumes mav be entrusted, let us be thankful for thyvork.*dWNmpmpletod and— at 
this time especially— for th|^mstalment which boa just appeared. 

• S/R GEORGE M.D. 

Report on the Old Records of the India Office, with ^laps nnd 
Illustrations. H.oyal Svo, 12s. 6d. 

who iire fsSitliar with Sir George Hirdwood’s iSterary metUod^iJf appreciate 
the Interest mud the wealth of hiitorioal Illustration wfSh which he invedts these topics." 
— JVwM, l\h. 2(>, 181*1. 

“ Sir George Birdwood^ae performed a Herculean task in exploring, sorting, and 
describing the masses ^old India ipeords. which Mr Danvers has now got Into 
a state of adminqiHe arrangement, so that, with the of .Sir George'k Index, they 
may be readily and profitably consulted by students.**— AVofmflt/t. w * 


Any Bookseller af^ome and Abroad, 
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£, BONjIJ’JA^ Brigade-Sur^ofif Indian Medicai Service ^ * 

The Cultiv^d Oran^s and Lemans of India and Ceylon. Demy 
$vu, with Allas of Plates, 500 

The aix&oatar labour aad research that Dr Bonavia must bare expended on these 
volumes would be very difficult to estiinam, and it is to be hoped that be wiK^ repaid, 
to some extent at least, by the recognition of his work by those who are interests in 
■ ;the Internal industries of liidiSit,‘'>>-//eje« iVews. ' 

Phw be no question that the author of this worh has devoted muoh time and 

ooble to tfilb«N4idy of the Citrus family in India. That the preparation of the book 
has been a labouT^ love Is evident throughout its pages .'* — The Ea^lUhman. 


I-\ C DAN I 'E RSs Registrar and Sn/eri ntendent Records, 

Indfifa OffU‘i\ London. 

Report to the Secretary of’^State for India in Council on the Portu- 
guese Records relating to the East Indies, contained in the 
Archivo (la Torre de (Tojpbo.'and the Public Ltl>rarie^ at Lisixm and 
Ksdia. Royal 8vo, .^CWed, 6-.. net. 

‘*The whole book Is full of important and interesting materials for the student 
alike of English and of Indian hlatorj'."— 

“ It is more than time that some attention was paid ro the history of the Porttigueae 
in India by Englishmen, and Mr Danvers is doing good service to India by his tnx'estdr- 
gation into the Portaguesc records." — Iiutia. 

‘‘ 'W© are very grateful fo** it. especially with tlie gratitude wbieb consisis in a long^^ 
iu^or mtjre favours to come The Secretary of State .spends much niuuey on worse' 
thmM than continuing the efforts of which the bools under review m only ib6 lirst 
re^tuU.*' — .{sifttie Quaiierbj 

TheVisits of Inspection into the records preserved In Portugal bearing on the 
•history of European enterprise in Eastern seas, which were authorised by the Secretary 
of State for India in I8f>l and ls«)2, have resulted in the production of a most interest' 
ing report, which shows that n vast stttre of historical papers has been earr^felly pre- 
served in that country, -which deserves more thorough investigation Mr Danvers, 
whose devotion to the duties of the Becord Department is well knoaui. hastened to 
ca^j* out his instructions, and his report fully attests the earnestness with which lie 
poVsued his task. The documenis range in date from 1-VK) to the present date, and 
contain clusters of doenments numbering 1*M«5 and .’>,27 1, and l,7sy in e.\tent, besides 
many other deeply interesting batches of smaller bulk. It seems that no conies e.viflt 
of most of these doe uinentB among our own recorda, a fact which itive>-is them with 
Iiecnliar Interest. 


fiEORGA j>onsox. 

Russia's iuto Central Asia. oi a Rnirney 

frgqj Si|^«^rsluirJ to Sftniarkami, Illih-ualeil. Crown 8 vo, 7 ^. 6(1. 

“ The tetters themselves have been expanded and rett^iten. and the work contains 
seven additional chapterH which brii# the account of the Transcaspian Provinces 
down to tlfc* present time. Those of our readers who rememl>cr the original letters 
will need no further commendation of our correspondent's accuracy of information 
and graphic powers of de.scription.” — THmet-. 

Offer&iO^.luable contiRbatiun to otr knowledge of ihl^ region. Tlu^^suihor 
journeyed r'ronV f§t Petersburg Hg Samarkand by tlpL Bu<iaiaa trains and steamers. 
He wonders', as no many have wondered liefore. why thff^^^ak In the line of railway 
communientiou which is made by the Caspian »Sea is allowem|p continue. His book is 
eminently inmartiiil, and he deals with the question of trade lvl^;*ween India and Central 
Asia in a ebffptcr full of the li«(hest interest, both for the statcam«v:» aud tbo British 
im-rchanC' *— /Mi/w 


For the Reduced Prices apply to 
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. REV, A. J, D. D^ORREY, R.'D,, K.C., P.QlCk 

Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies, and Missions ifj Asia and 
Africa, with Maps. Crown Svo, 7 s. Sid. ^ ^ • 

Contents. ^ 

Book I. 

Introductory. 

The Portuguese iu ilarc^ and Asia, 


Portugal and the Portuguese. 

Portuguese Discoveries In the Fifteenth 
Century. 

Portuguese Conquests of India in the 
Sixteenth Century. • 

The Portuguese Bflpire In the Sixteenth 
Century^ 

Book IF. 

The Portuguese Missions in Southern 
India 

Early History of the Church In Indio. 
First M«etlnsr of the Portuguese with the 
Syrians. 

Pioneers of the Portuguese Missions. 

The Rise of the Jesuits. 

The Jesuits in Portugal. 

St#ranols Xavier s Misaion in India. 
Subsequent Missions in the Sixteenth 
^ Century. 

^ Book III. 

The Subjugation of the Syrian Ohiirob. 
Roman Claim ot .Supremacy, 

First Attempt, by the Frandsoans. 
Second Attempt, by the Jeault®. 

The Struggle .sgainst Rome. 


^ Book ICI.-.ter)nfto«eef. 

Arehbitdum of Coa. 

The Synod of Diamper. 

The Triumph of Rome. ^ 

Book IV. 

Subsequent Missions In Southern ludia, 
with special reference to the Syrians. 
Radiat^ of Mission of GFoa. 

The MaSura Mission. 

Portuguese Missj^s In the Canute. 
Syrian Christians in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

Syrian dChAtlans lir the Ei^teenth 
CenturyT 9 

Book V. 

The Portuguese Missions, with special 
reference to Modem Missionary 
efforts in South Ifidia. 

The First ProteHtant Mission In South 
Indio. 

English Misnions to the Syrians 1806>lti^ 
English Missions ana the Sy^n 
CbrisSans. 

The Disruption and its Results. w 
Present Stale vif the Syrian Obristtaus. 
The Revival of the Romish Missions in 
India, 


CEKERAL GORDON^ C,B, 


Events in the Taeping Rebellion. Ileing Rei>rints of MSS. copied 
1)} General (i*>rdon, C.B., in hi^ own banrlwriiing ; with Monograph, 
Imrodiirtinn, .nnd Xote'». By A. P^gmont Hake, author of “The 
Stdiy of Chin'“*e Gordon.*' \Yilh 7*ortrait and Map. Demy Svo, iSs, 


•• A valuable and graphic contribution to our knowledge of affairs in China at the 
moat critical pel ioii of its history.” — Ltxdi Mtrrvry, _ 

Mr UaUv haa preflxed a vivid sketch of GK>rdon’Mli^8|im|0^^1eader of men,* 
which shows insight and grasp of ebaraeter. The style is perha]P sftne^tt^t too 
etnplratic and c|aculatr»ry — oiiu seems to hear echoes of Hugo, and a strain of Mr 
Walter Bfsant— but tho spirit la excellent, 

“ Without w'^aryiiig nis readers by doscrloing at .length events whi{*|k are as 
familiar in our mouths a.s household words, he contents himself with giving a light 
sketch of them, and ftlis in the picture with a personal narrative which to most people 
win be ei^tircly new," — Slgrunfa;/ AVr/</r, ^ ^ 




F, V, GREB^E^ ^T^^itary Attat'hi^ to th^ U,S, I^egathu 
^ ^ at St PetBshufX. % ^ 

^iggetches of Anny Life in Russia. Crown Svo, Qs. 
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Great Reductions in this Catnlo^e 


^ • , M. GRIRFITR. 

Indus’s piinces. Short Life Sketches of the Native Rulers of India, 



Hedaya or Gujide. A Commentary on the MiHstilman Laws, Second 
E<Hiion. With Preface and Index liy S. (L Gra<ly. Svo, 35s. ♦ 

“A work of very hifrli authority in all Bionlem coimtrlfHi. It di8cu*»RM mo«t of the 
Hubjeota mentioned in the Koran and fionna.'* — M h.l's MuhanimadaniHin. 

^ The great Law.Book of India, and one of the most important monnments of.^Mnsani- 
niffn legislation in existence. 

■ A valnablc work.”— AtLfOOXE. 


Of Zakat. 

or Nikkah or Marriage. 

Of Ilizzaor Fosterage. 

Of Talak or Diroree. 

Ittak or the Matmmlssion of Slaves, 
^f Kinion or Vown. 

Of Hoodood or Punishment, 

Of Saraka or Larceny. 

Of A1 Scyir or the Instilutei*. 

Of the Law respecting Lakpcta or Found- 
lings. 

Ot Luoktae or Troves- 

Of Ihbak or the Absconding of Slaves. 

or Mafkoods or Missing PcriM. 

Of Shirlmt or 

Of \y/«fc»f oniAppfopmtioiiS. 

Of Sale. 

Of Serf Sale. e 

Of KafHit or Boil. 

or llaWalit or tlte Transfer of the Kazee. 
Of the Duties of the Ksi,zoe, 

Of Shal^dk or Evidence, ^ 1 , ^ 

Of BetrtfetoV pn of Evidence, r. 

Of AgotnV. *f 

Of Dttwee or Oluim. 

Of Ikrnr or Acknowledge. 

Of So<dh <ii:' t’otnposiiioa. .< 

Of Mu/#hibat or CJo-partnership in the 
PmTIis of .Stock and L'tbrmr. 




Synopsis of Con iknts. 

Of Widda or Deposits. 

Of A reeat or T^oanf, 

Of Hibl*a or Olfts. 

Of liaro or Hire. 

Of Mckalibes. 

Of wma. 

^ >f Ikrab or rompuision. 

Of Hl|r or Tnhibitiou. 

Of 3Iazoous or Lfceiised Slaves. 

(^r ohazb or rsurpation. 

Of Shaffa, 

Of Kissmat or Partition. 

Or Mozarea or Compaeis 'if OnUivAtUm. 
Of Mj^kat or CoroiwietM uf tTardening. 
Simhiih ot the Slaying of Animals for 

Of rzhewor SacrlDee. 

Of Kiraheeat or Abomtnatiousij 
Of the Cultivation of WaRVe Lands. 

Of Prohibited Liquor*}. 

Of Hunting. 

Of Kahn or Pavrna. / . 

Of Janayat or Offences againaiT thM^erson. 
Of Dfito^rat or Fines. . * 

Of Mawokihnnr the Levyinj; •>[ Klnes. 

Of Wssaj'ft 
Of Hermaphr^teH. 
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BOWAHB HENSMAN, Special Ca^espettdent af Piottecr'^ 
{Ailahcthad) and the ** Daily Nents"^* (ZonJhfim 
The Alghtto War, 2879*80. Being Complete Narraliv*eW the Capture 
of Cabul, the Siege of Sberpur, ih^Battle of Ahmed Khe% ihe^arch 
to^Sandahar, and the defeat of Ayub Khan. MiHii Demy Svo, 

4 . 21s. ^ 

^ir Frederick Koborle «ay« of 4 |m lettell here puhHirhed tn a caUecto^gim tliat ^ 
* nothing could be more accurate or graphic/ Ae to accuracy no one 
competent jndge than Sir Frederick. and hie testimony stamps theh|flrhBfoi^l^Hr 
constituting espeeielly trustworthy material for history. Of mnchpR^he relates Mr 
Hensman was an eye-iritQess; of the rest he was informed by e^wttnessee immedi* 
ately after the tHicurronce of the events recorded. We are asenred by Sir Frederick 
Boiverts that Mi^ensmanlitccaracy is complete In all respects. Mr Hensman enjoyed 
singular advaafases during the first part of the war, fbr be was the only speMal coztS' 
spondcntdkho SccompanlM the force which muched out of All Eheyl In St^iember 
1870. One of the moat interesting portions of l&e book la that which describes the 
march of Sir Frederick Boberts from Cahul to ikmdahar. Indeed, hook is in 
every respect interesting and* welt written, and reilects Ibhe greatest credit on the 
author. thvnmum* 

Sir H. IIVN-mie • 

A Statistical Accoqat of Ben^^al. 20 vols. Demy Svn, £(>. * 

1. Twenty-foui^Parganas and Sunotar- T. Meldah. Rangpur, Dlnajpur. 

bans. 8. Bajshahf and Bogra. « 

2. Nadiya and Jessor. p. Murshidabad and Pabna. 

• 8. Midnapur. Hugli. and Honrah. in. Darkling. Jglpaignrf, and Eutch 

4. Bard wan. lUrbhum. and Bankhura. mbar State. 

Ijacca. Bakar/anj, Paridpnr, and 11. Patna and Saran. 

Maimansinh. Vi. Ga>aand Shababad. 

t%eChittagOfig Hill Tracts, Chittagong, . 18. Tirbut and Champaran. m 

Noakhal). Tipperah, and Hiii 14. Bhagalpuraud Santal PargailhB. • 
Tipperah State. 10. Monghyr and Peruiab. 


1. Twenty-foui^Parganas and Sundar- T. Meldah. Rangpur, Xtlnajpur. 

bans. 8. Bsjshahf and Bogra. « 

2. Nadiya and Jessor. p. Murshidabad and Pabna. 

• 8. Midnapur, Hugli. and Honrah. in. Darkling. Jglpaignrf, and Eutch 

4. Bard wan. lUrbhum, and Bankhura. mbar State. 

Ijacca. Bakar/anj, Paridpnr, and 11. Patna and Saran. 

* Maimansinh. V.>. Ga>aand Shababad. 

t%eChittagOfig Hill Tracts, Chittagong, . 18. Tirhut and Champaran. 40 

Noakhal), Tipperah, and Hiii 14. Bhagalpuraud Santal PargailhB. • 

Tipperah State. 10. Monghyr and Peruiab. 

Bengal MS. Records, a selected list of Letter^ in the Board of Revemna 
Calcutta, 1782-1807, with an Historical Dissertation and Analytical 
InJev. 4 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 

*' This Is one of the small class of original works that compel a reconsideration of 
views which have been long accepted and w'bich have passed into the current history 1 
of the period to which they refer. Sir William Wilson Hunter’s exhaustive examino^on 
of the actual state of the various landed classes of Bengal during the last century 
renders impossible the further acceptance of these hitherto almost indisputable Hicta 
of Indian history. The chief materials for that exautination have been the contem- 
porary MS. records preserved in the Board of Revenue, Calcutta, of which Sir 'William 
Hunter gives a list of 14,136 letters dealing with the period from 1782 to 1807. Nothing 
oould 1)0 more impartial than the spirit in which he deals with the great questions 
in) olv«d. He makes the actual facts, as recorded by these letters, written at the 
time, speak for themselves. But those who desire to loarn how that system grew out 
of 'the pre-existing land rights and land usages OiUihajixovinoe will find a clear and 


of 'the pre-existing land rights and land usages o^flMJgP XjOfig a clear and 

authoritative explanation. «I1 these four volumes n|0PMR^Ill|' would place their 
author in the first rank ^ scicfltific* hietorians ; that is, of the c^irenrCj)' limited 
class of Itistorians a'ho u'rile from original MSS. and records. But th 63 ' do not stand 
alone.^ They are the natural continuation ofMhe author's researches, nearlj'^ a genera- 
tion ago, among the District Archives of Bengal, which produced histf* Annals of 
Rural Bengal ' in 1868 juid his * Orissa’ in 3872. They are also the first-fruits of that 
comprehensive history of India on which he has been engaged for the la^ twenty yoars. 
fOT •fftch he has cxill^ted in each pro^Ynae of India ai> accainulatiO'’mf^f;a8tea local 
materials such as has never^efore been brought together in the Ivmdik and by the 
labours, of any worker iriM^I^!an)e stupendous field, and which, when c«>mpleted, will 
be the fitting’ crown ofJnsiifelong senices to India. These volumes are Indeed an 
important instalmenti^'ards the projected 'macjmfm opws • and in this connection 
it is of good auapry ^ ol)Serve that theyThaintaln tb^^r author's repu.^ion for that 
fulness and minuteness of knowUxlge, that grasp of principles and philos^l^o insight, 
^and that fertility and charm of literary expression which give Sir WUliam^Iunter his 
unique place among the writers of his day^^on India."— TAe Times. 

Ariv Bookseller at Home and Abroad. j 
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REV. O'. P. HUGHES. 

A Dictions^ of Isdam* lieing a C^xlopafdia of the Doctrines, Rites, 
CeremoAies, and Customs, toggther with the Technical and Theological 
'Permsfof the Muhammadan Religion. With numerous Illustrations. 
Ruyal^8vo,'^j^2 2^ * 

“ Buch a work as t’xU has long hgen needed, and it would be liartl to fl|id 
qualified to i)repar<Pit thah Mr Hughes. His ** Notcw^ on 
* of which two editions have appearexl, have proved de- 
oiuedly usefuP^^l^dents of Islam, especially in Indk, and his lonxg familiarit 3 '’ 
with the tenets Mjm customs of Moslems has placed him in the best possilde 
pmHion for deciding what is necessary and what superfluous in a * Dictionary 
of Islam.’ His usual inetlm«l is to begin an artiMe witli the text in the 
Koran relating to the subject, then to add the traditions hearing uppn it, and 
to conclude vdth the commentl» of the Mohammedan scholiasts^ and the 
criticisms of Western scholars. Such a method, while involving an infinity of 
Ubout, produces the beA results in point of acomacy and comprehensiveness. 
The difficult task of compiling a dictionary of so vast a subject as Islam, with 
its many sects, Its^ints, kf;^lifl^ ascetics, and dervishes, its festivals, ritual, 
and saerdw places, the dress, manners, aiul customs of its professors, its com- 
mentators, technical terms, science of tradition and interprefj^tiou, its super- 
stitious, magic, and astrology, its theoretical doctrines and actual practices, 
has been accomplished with singular success; and the dictionary will have its 
place among the stuflidard igorks of reference in everj' library that professesi^ 


»* Bu^l,’ and * God,* are especially admirable. Two articles deserve special 
mAace. ', One is an elaborate account of Arabic ' Writing ’ by Dr Stcinga*’.'^, 
j^hich contains a vast quantity of useful matter, and is well illuHtnitt^d by 
^oodcutL- of the chief varieties of Arabic script. The other article* to which 
we refer with special emphasis is Mr h\ Piiicott on ‘Sikhism.’ There iVftrne- 
thing on nearl every jxage^ of the dictionary that will intere.st and instruct 
t the students of Eastern religion, manners, and customs .” — Afhenn vin. 

^ Dtetionmy of Muhammadati Theohs^y. 

Notes oa Muhammadanisin. By Rev. T. I*. lleghiN. Third Ktliii.m, 
revised and enlarge* 1. Fcaji. 8vo, 6>. 

‘ * Altogether an admirable little book. It comVhnes two cxcollent tjuali- 
ties, abuDilance of facts and lack of theories . . . t)n evei\ one of the 

numerous heads (over fifty) into which the book is divided, Mr Hughes 
furnishes a large amount of very vali«able information, which it would be 
excoetlingly ilitficnlfc to even library of works on the 

called a^^jictiouary of IMuhnmmadau 


subject. The bf^— ^ _ 
Theologj*, foF w’e know of no ' 


^ifih woTK^i^da combines a methodical 
cerrangement (and consequently facaity of reference) with fulness of infcrma 
tiou in 30|high a degree as the little volume before us .” — The Acftdcmtj. 

cohtaius mu/tum in parro, and is about the best outline of the 
tenets of the Muslim faith which we have seen. It has, moreox'er, the rare 
merit of bcmCaccurate ; afid, although it contains a few passages wdiifit we 
would glairy sree expunged, cannot fail to h^^cful to all Government 
employes wno have to deal with MuhamraadausT^xMlst to missionaries it 
will be invaluable.” — The Times of Irulm. 

he real awp 


*• The inusi object of the^ork is toWKveal the real auVprq^tioal chameter 
of |,he Isbw faith, and in this the author has evidentlv been successful.” — 
The Sinhgftrd, 
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MRS GRACE JOHNSOb^ Silver Me^listfCeokety^^ 


jchihitt^n. 

An^lo-lndian luid" Oriental Cookery. CTrown Sro, 3s J 

H. G. KEENE, C.I.E., E.C.S., M.E.A.S., fiff* 

History of India. From the Earliest ♦imes to th^ Present Day. %For 
the of Students and Colleges. 2 vols. Crown 8<A>, with Maps^ 

main merit of Mr Keene's pt^ortnag^ lies Jn the fact chat he has arntn^a^ 
all tbe^tfaorlties, and has been carefal to bring his book down to date. 
careful in research, and baa arafled himself of tbe most recent materi^s^Hel^WI^^ 
known as the author of other works on Indian histoiT, and his vAvernff for hie self- 
imposed task will not be questioned. We must content ourselres wnn Uiis brief testi- 
mony to the labour and qtdll bestowed by him upon a subject of irast interest and 
Importance. Excellent propoWion is preserved in denlinf; with the various episodes, 
and the style is cldkr and graphic. The volumes are supplied with many useful mape, 
and the apnsudiv include notes on Indian law and on recent books about India.” — 
fllobv, • 

Mr Keene has the admirable element of fairness In dealing with the succession of 
great questions that pass over his pages, and he wisely devotis a full half of his work 
to the present oenturj*. The appearsnoe of such a book, of every such book, upon 
India is to be bailed at present. A fair-minded preNantmmt of Indian history like that 
contained in Mr Keene's two volumes is at this momrat^bculiarly welcome. * 

** In ihis>idmlrabiy clear and comprehensit'e account of the rise and con^lidation 
of our great Indian Empire, Mr Keene has endeavoured to give, without prolixity, * a 
statement of the relevaut facts at present available, both iu regard Xq the ongln of tbe 
more important Indian races and in regard to their progress before they came under 
llm unifying processes of modem administration.' To tbls nndeotaklng is, of course, 
added the completion of the story of the ‘unprecedented •series of events' which have 
led to the amalgnniatiou of the various Indian tribes or nationalities under one rule. 

^ theory, at least, there is flnalitjir in history. Mr Keene traces the anciemt Indi^ 
races their earliest known ancestors snd the effect of the Aryan settUinent. Hh 
marltfi tbe rise of Buddhism and the great Muslim Conquest, the end of the Pa twins, • 
aud the adx'cnt ot tbe Empire of the Mughals. In rapid succession be reviemP^hiw 
Uindu reviNal, the initial eslahlishnient of English inf!n'>nce, and the destruction of % 
French power. The author records the policy of Cornwallis, ihe wars of Wellesley, % 
and ihi^^niinistratiou of Minto— the most important features in Indian history before • 
tbe estnnnshiuent of British supremacy. It is a briiiiant record of BriUsh prowess and 
aliility of governing inferior races that Mr Keene has to place before his readera. We 
have won and held India by the sward, and the policy of the men we send out year by 
year to assist iu its administration is largely based on that principle. The history ^ 
the laud, of our occupation, and our sojlonrning. so ably set forth Jn these pages, Ts 
inseparable from that one essential i&cX."— Morning Foxt. 

An Oriental Biographical Dictionary. Foimtled on materials collected 
by the late Thomas William Heale. New Kdition, revised and en- 
larged. Koyal 8^ o, 28.N. 

“ A coinpietc biographi.cu] dictionary for a connti/ like India, which in its long 
hiatorj' has produced a profusion of great men, would bo a vast undertaking. The 
suggestion here made only indleaim^be line on wh^|*A^diction^y, at some future 
time, could be almost indefinitely ext^ded, and reiKM||pB|pPMl^uahles^ a work 
of rofereneo. Great card has^xUpMiy been taken tirsecaTie the accurdiy ow^l that 
has iieen included in the wofff^nd that is of far more Importance than mere bulk. ^ 
The dictionary can be commended ita trustw^thy, and reflects much credit on Mr 
Keene. .Several interesting lists of rulers are given under the various fodders of 
dynasties.'' — Jndut. 

The 1^11 of the hi^g^hul Hmpire. From the Deatli of tL^ 

l^' Overthrow oT ihe MnhraUa Power. A Edition, ^^jrCorrcc- 
tions and Addititni'i^^JflFhh Map. CrowriPSvo, 7.S. 6d. 9 ^ 

This work fills up a bUijjffotween the ending of Elphiustone's and the eommence- 
ment. of Thornton’s Hiatu^s. 

Fifty-Seven. Swiie Accotmt of th^\.dminist%tion of India^^istrict> 
during the KvvoU of the Beng^al Army. Demy 8vo, 6.s. 'V* * ^ 

Afiv Bookseller at &ome and Abroad. 
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Final French Stnig-gJas in India and an the Indian Seas. New 

Edition. Grown S^, 

** India escaped ^8in the government of prefects and snb-prefecto to 
fall under that of Commissioners and Deputy 'Commissionors ; why the Penal 
Code of Lord Macaulay reigns supreme instead of a Otxle Napoleon : why we 
are not looking on helplessly from Mahe, Karikal, and Pondicherry, while the-^ 
Fronch are ruling^&ll ovei; Maxims, and spending millions of francs in attempt* 
ing to cultivate the slopes of the Neilgherrios, maybe learnt from this modest 
volume. Colonel Malleson is always painstaking, and generally accurate ; hrs 
C'yle is transparent, and he never loses sight of the purpose with wl^ioh he 
commenced to write .” — SaVvmiity JfrWrtr, 

hook dealing with such a period of our history in the Ea»t, besides 
' being interesting, contains many lessons. It is written in a style that will be 
popular with general readers.” — Athrn/vnm. 

History of Afghanistan, from the EarlicNi Period h) the Outbreak »>f tht 
War of 1878. With map. Demy 8vo#ti8>. 
r **Tke name of Colonel Malleson on the title>i»age of any historical w^ork in 
relation to India or the neighbouring States, is a satisfactory guarantee both 
for the accuracy of the facts and the brilliaTicy of the narrative. The author 
may be complimented upon having written a History of Afghanistan which 
is likely to mcome a work of standard authority.”-— 


The Battlcfilolds of Germany, from the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
^iVar to the Battle of Blenheim,^ Wkh .Maps .aivl i Plan. Demy 8vo, 

subject, and a power of 
viviffing tne confused passa^l ctf battleTTn^R:^^^ it would be imimssible ^o 
name any living writer a& Ehi agual. In imbuing these almost forgotten 
battloil^dH with fresh interest and roslity for the English reader, he is re* 
ujiening one of the most impoi'tant chapters of Earn|^n history, which no 
previous Eiiglish witter has made so interesting an^ instruct! v<. as he has 
succeedUH^ doing in tHSk volume. ”-*-*4 ca</c*<.,v. 

Ambusflbsand Surprises, ^1>eing a DescninK5>^Uome of the most fainousf 
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MRS MANNmG. 

Ancient and Medizval India. Being the History, 
Caste, Manners arid Customs, Language, Literatuice, 
• i><»»l>hy, Astronomy, Algel: 

Coiajlj " *■ ’ 

JllusS 


■JT * 

I^Mon, La^s, 
iHCe, Pbilo- 



Lai^uag 

Mediae, Atdbite^are, MaVi&ctares, 
>na||U|rce, Sio,, of tlie Hindus, taken from their '^S^ 9 itings. \$pith 
nustnfricms. 2 vols. Demy 8Lvo, «|is. ^ • 

^^S|^AVvY.S, Author cf ** Tke K&rea^^ thirteeii 

^ reshient in T<Atio under the Japanese Board of IVon 
Advance Japan. A Nation Thoroughly in Earnest. Jlftlh over too 
Illustrations by R. Iliayanta, and of Photographs lent by the Jap 5 h^e 
Legarkm. 8vo, 12s. id. 

Is T«jLlly a reiflirkatily complete acconnt of the lanA, the people, and the Instita- 
tlona of Jap^, with chapters that deal with mattere of auch llTing^ interest as its 
growing? industries and armaments, and the origli#inoldents, and probable ontoome 
of the war with China. The rolume la illnatrated by a Japanese artist of repute; It 
baa a numi)er of viaeful statistical appendices, and it la demdlted to His' Majesty the 
Mikado. ’'—5cot«/;4h;». ^ 

DEPVTV SURGEON GENERAL C. T*jmSKE, late oftA^engal 0 
Af'my, and Edited by F. G. AFLALO. * 

Life and Travel in Lower with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*Tii dealing with life in Burmah we are given a pleasant insight into 
Kastern life; and to those intereatcd in India and dUr other Eastern 

K osscMsions, the o|rimons Mr Pa^ke offers and the suggestions he makes will 
e delightful reading. Mr Paske has adopted a very Tight style of writing in 
* J^lyaigtina.’ which lends an additional charm to the short bistoiical-culi^ 
geographical sketch, and both the writer and the editor are to be commemed « 
for the production of a really attractive book." — P«u 'c Opinion, 

ALEXANDER ROGERS, Bombay Qivil Sendee Retired. • ^ 
The Mhd Revenue of Bombay. A History of it< Administiation,* 
Ki^t;, and Progress. 2 ^ols, with 18 Maps. Demy 8vo, 30s. 

*' These two volumes are full of valuable information not only on the Land Revenue, 
but on the general condition and state of cultivation in all parts of the Bombay Pr^ 
sideni'3^ Kach collectorate is described separatelr, uid an excellent map of each is 
given, showing the divisional headquarters, market-towns, trade centres, places of 
pilgrimage, travellers, bungalows, municipalities, hospitals, schools, post offices, 
telegrapiis, railways, &c."— Jftrror 0/ Britigh Mvemm. 

*°Mr Roger? has produced a coiitlimous and an authoritative record of the land 
changes and of the fortunes of the cultivating classes for a full half-century, together 
with valuable Oota regarding the condition and burdens of those classes atu^llbus 
periods before the jMreaent system. of settlement was introduced. Mr Rogdis now 
presents a comprehensive view ai|^&e land admil^fa^ifi|lo{BQmbay os a whole, the 
history of its rise and progress, ^a^^h clear stai|^^HH||||Mmfe|Mts wbM^t has 
attained. It is a narrative of^lliPii^atriotic ]^PRIiRilfmay 7 ^pitudPj|he old 
burdens of native rule have tmHnlghtened, the old injustices mitigated, the olS fiscal ^ 
croeltieAuid exactions aholl^ed, Underlyib^lthe story of each district we see tfper- ^ 
ennial struggle going on between the increase of the population and theA^'ailable 
fuearis of sulMistence derived from the soil. That increase of the popuhitlon is the 
direct result of the peace of the country* under British rule. But it tends to press 
more^jisd more severely on the possible limits of local cuftivation, an<y^(^i only be 
provfa^ for by the extension of the modem appliangw of productio^ aiMU listribu • 
lion. Mr Rogers very pronmi^^iiflncs himself teshis own subject. 97 there is 
ample evidence that the^Rension of roads, railways, steam factories, and other 
industrial enterprises, played an important part in the solution of the problem, 
and that during mj^Flvears such enteifiiscs havafleeii powerful h-%^ed l^#n 
abundant currencyT^rhe Tfwes. 
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Great Heductims in this Catalogue 


^DE^SON^ Officer in Charge of the Gofi^ernment 
J^epkant Keddaks. 

Tblrte^ ^ears amongf the Wild Beasts oiTlndxa ; iheir Haunis 
^,nd tfabits, from X^ersonaliObservatipn. 'Vith an account of the 
,, M<>des oC^pturing and Taming Wild Ele]>hants. With 2^Juir-page 
Illustrations, Reproduced for this Edition direct, frojn original 
^^>tq;Hdngs, and j Maps. Fifd^^Kditioji. Fcap. 4to, izs. \M 

" dilBcnirto hMtentliroii^'Uiis iflterRsting boott; on almost 

inofa^v" or some happy descriptive passa^ tempts the reader to The 

author relates v* exploits with ability and with singular modesty. His adventures 
wjgi Kiao-eaters Vtil alTord lively entertainment to the reader, and indeed -there is no 
portion of the volume which he is likely to wish shorter. The illustrations -add .to the 
attractions of the book.*’--/wr Mall Oazetu, t 

“This is the best and mdst practical book on tbo wild gam4^of Southern and 
Eastern India that we have read, ^d displays an extensive acquaintanceuvith natural 
history. To the traveller propoMog to visit India, whether lie be a sport^man^ a 
naturalist, or au antiquarian, the book wlU be invaluable: full of incident and sparging 
with anecdote . ” — lia iltti ^Magaz in p. 

SKWELL^ Madras Ci?n7 Service. 

Anal^ltnal History of^iaoia. From the Earliest Times to the Ahtdi- 
Bon of the East India Company in 1S58. J^ost 8vc), 8s. 

“Much labour has been expended on this work.”-~i4thenaft«n- 

' EDWARD THORNTON. ■ • 

A Gazetteer of {he Territories under the Government of the ViefS- 
roy of India. >»’ew Edition, Edited and Revise*! l>y Sir Kojk^ 

* Lethbridge, C.I.E., late 1 ‘res.s Commissioner in India, and Arllmr NT 
f Wollaston, ILM. Indian (Home) Civil Service, Translatoi m the 
Anwar-i-Suhaili.’' In one volume, 8vo, i,cxx> pages. 28s, 

, Hunter's “Imperial Gazetteer” hac been prepared, which is not only much 
more ample than its predecessor, but is further to be greatly enlarged in the New 
' Edition now in course of production. In these circumstances it has bee f ought 
iucumbeut, when issuing a New Edition ot Thornton’s “Gazetteer" correct?^ up to 
date, to modify in some measure the plan of the w'ork hy omitting much of the 
detail and giving onb^ such leading facts and ligurcs as will suffice for ordinary pur* 
p SOS of reference, a plan which has the additional advantage of reducing the work to 
one moderate-sized volume. 

It is obvious that the value of tiie New Edition must depend in a large measure 
»,upon the care and Judgment which have been exercised in the preparation of the 
'^tterpress. The task was, in the first instance, undertaken by Mr Roper Lethbridge, 
,Wose literary attitinments and acquaintance wdth India seemed to qualify him to a 
^dnajc^n^d degree for an undertaking demanding considerable knowledge and experience. 

truer further to render the work as complete and perfect as possible, the .. 
deemed it prudent to sttbieo t the pages to the scrutiny of a second Editor, 

:n of Mr Arthur Wr*’ letMrt\':vied service in the Indian Branch 

Servr ^BPfed|S||^''-hUi >vide acr|uaintance with Oriental 

, ^givdk td.his criticism cCiKjnnmaal^l^cw.. , weight and importance. The 

' jolph^fiaihes w'hlch aj^ar on the titlejmage will, it is hoped, serve as a guarantee to 
the^bi^ that the ‘'Gazetteer” is in iae main accurate and trusta-orth 3 ’, ffte alike 
from siim jf omission and commission. It will be found to contain the names of many 
handles of places not included in any former edition, ahile the areas and iiopula- 
tions have l^<4n revised bv the data gi^ en in the Census Report of ISSI. 

Tt c, 'of objeots in< few in oompaing this Gazetteer a^e:— 

1st. Ip ix\ae relative positCon of the various cities, towns, and villages with as 
much pimeVjon as po^ble, and exhibit with the h "atest practicable brevity all 
titot is known respecting them ; and 

2ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or tectorial divisions, and to 
dn^be xy physical charact ristics ot together with statistical, social, 

'al circumgtauces. " 


For the Reduoii Prices apply to 





^!^ologioal of th« Folacni of the Cobrc^ (Naj* TripudlMg(^^The A^lo-- 

Effecte or thO' Poison of Bn^aeirs Viper (Daboia RaBBellti),4^r 


logical ^ _ 

Effects produced by the Poison of the liungarus FasciatuB and the 
-^Th 0 Bel ■ 


of Messrs W. ff. Alien dols FuklfSatie^s. 

^ DR a EDPf^J^D SAC 

AthAr^Ui-Bjikiya Albirral: The Clironology ^ 

• an English VewHjn of the Arabic Text Translated 
Notes and Index. Imp. 8vn (480 p®*)* 42s. 

A book of extra<^rdiriaTy*erudition compilodTift^k^. 1000. 0 . 

• A,J. IVAEL.^ 

jtt Snake Poisons : Their Nat^^and Eifecis. ^rown 
^ CONTE.NTS. ^ 

^-The m^lo-" 
e PhyBitldppal 
luugarus Coeraleua. 

^lative Power and Pmperties of 'the Poisona of Indian and other VenomouB 

Snakes. >f 7 ^he Ni^re of SnakePolaonn.'^Some practic^ conaideratiouB oonneeted with 
the Bubiect^ Snllb-Polsoning, especially regarding Prevention and Tri*atment.— The 
object that Ka been kept in view, .has been to deffn# as closely aa poBi^le the condi- 
tions on which the mortality from Snake-bite depends, both as regai|» the plivsio- 
logical nature of the poisoning process, and the relations between the regies and their 
victims, so as to indicfktc the way in wUoh xve should b^t proceed with the hope of 
diminishing the fearful mortality that exists. m M * 

S. WELLS nVLL/AA/S, LL.D., PrJ^ssor of the Chit0%^ ^ * 

Lau^^uaf'e and LiUratitrc at Yiilt Collej^e. 

China— The Middle Kingdom. A Survey nf ihe Geography, C/overn- 
ment-, literature. Social Life, Arts, and History bf the Chinese 
• Einjiirc and its Inhabitants. Revised Edition, Avlth 74 IllustraiionW 
and a New Map of the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 42s. 

• '* Williams' * Middle Kingdom’ remains unrivalled as the most lull and accura^ 

avcouAt of China— its inhabitants, its arts, its science, its religion., its philosouh^ 
that ins ever been given t<\thc public. Its minuteness and thoroughness are t * 
all praise."— A’orlh American Revieto. 

“The standard work on the subject.”— (?lob6. 

PRORESSOR If. H. WILSON. V 

GlosflM^ of Judicial and Revenue Terms, including w6r<K from 
the Arabic, Teliig.i, Ivarnala, Tamil, Per.sian, Hindii.'.Lani, Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Ilengali, Marathi, Guzarathi, Slalayalam, and other languagi^ 
4 it>i 30^^- * 

It was the diatinguiabing characteristic of our late ilii'cctor that he con* 
sulered nothing unworthy of his lahuiu's that was calculated to he useful, auc^ 
was never intluencod in his undertakings by the mere desire of acquirin 
distinction or increasing hia fame. Heuijr of his works exhibit powers 0 
illustration and close reasoning, which will place their authoryn jfRghl 
’ position among the literary men of Ihe age. Rut it is as a inaiMH deep, 
research and as a Sanskrit sc]io^|^ind^B|||||| 0 ||i|^^^h^i^oeBsor 
Jones and H. T. Colebrookc, 

of the pre-eminence they pl^Muaro^iartment liteft 

that hia name will especially live among t|he eminent men of learning 
age ana country.” — H. T. pRiN.SBf. ^ 

A M'ork ever}' i>age of which teems with information that no other 
scholar ever has or could have placed before the public. . . . ^ The work 

inus^|«er hold a foriftiOBt place nut onl^ain the hi8tsW}'of India Vjf'J that of 
the human race. ' ’ — EiUnhtirt^Jlm'iete. 4 ^ ^ p 

LIEUT, a. J. YOaOKlNUSRAND, Qneens O^nn Corps o/buirRs. 
Eigfhteen HuiidredJniles in a Burmese Tat, through liurniah, SiaD^« 
and the Easlm^^han States. ifBktrated. ^Trown 8vo, 55; 
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